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PILCRIMS OF THE NICHT. 


A fine edition of Faber’s beautiful bymn, ‘‘Hark! hark! my soul! 
angelic songs are swelling,’ with woodcut illustrations in the 
highest style of art. 

Small quarto, cloth, full gilt..... SB antamaeedibossiacds pegs teas $1.50 

In illuminated covers, silk fringe and tassels.................. $1.75 


** The illustrator has caught the s eptrtinl significance of the poem, 
ope be has expressed it with great delicacy and beauty.”—({Christian 


KEBLE’S EVENING HYMN. 
**San of my soul! Thou Saviour dear.” 

With original illustrations, drawn and engraved under the euper- 

vision of George T. Andrew. 
Cie eatin, GG, GOR, BIE n.d coos eile Lil cece ce teaedsecckée $1.50 
In illuminated covers, silk fringe and tassels.................+. $1.75 

** This wonderful poem is sure to laat and be loved as long as the 
English language endures; but for beauty of illustration and letter- 


ress probably the present edition has never been and never will 
excelled.""—[{Churchman. 


BELLS ACROSS THE SNOW. 


A beautiful Christmas poem by the late Frances Ridley Havergal. 
With fine wood engravings, drawn and engraved under the 
supervision of George T. Andrew. 

Quarto, cloth, gold and silver stamping ................cec eee $1.50 

In illuminated covers, silk fringe and tassels.................+- $1.75 

**A Obristmas offering of a peceliarty delicate flavor. The pure 


as A innocent merriment of the blessed festal day are loy- 
ly recalled in these exquisite pages.”—({New York Observer. 


THE RAVEN. 


By Edgar A. Poe. A new edition of this favorite poem is issued 
in the same style as the Hymn Series 
Quarto, cloth, full gilt....... Se vebtheeletnobbnnedes . 
In Uluminated covers, silk fringe and tassels.................. $1.75 
** The drawings are admirable, and in their weird effectivenuss are 
> rhaniy ~~ J 5 eyennatey with the spirit of the poem, which has certainly 


more thoughtfully or more rman hy eopemined by eny 
pencil than by that of Mr. Taylor."—[{Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


HEARTSEASE AND HAPPY DAYS. 


Original designs of flowers and leaves in color, by L.Clarkson (author 
of “Indian Summer”), printed in the finest style of lithography, 
with descriptive poetry by the author. Large folio, cloth, gilt, 
with fancy coloring and geld stamping. A beaatiful present. 
$6.00, 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


A new and improved edition of this favorite gift-book—Sth thousand, 
Large folio, cloth, extra gold stamping, $5.00. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ENCLISH 
CHURCHES, 
By Tue Rey. PHuLLIPs BROOKS, 


12mo, 14 Sermons, 320 pages, $1.75. 

** He has a message to deliver, it is from God; he believes in its 
reality, and he delivers it earnestly acd devoutly, 1 and his hearers 
catch the enthusiasm of his own faith.”—[Churchm 

** His vital and spiritual conception of religious truth and of the 
religious life, his broad sy: yiaparaes, his deep knowiedve of human 

d his own elevation of character, make him a foremost mar 
a: pulpit of to-day.” 


LIFE OF SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of Oxford and afterwards of Winchester. With se- 
lections from his Diaries and Correspondence, S8vo, 590 pages, 
with Portraits and Ilastrations, $3.00. 


‘*This biography is a wonderful revelation of the life of the 
Qbarch ef Engiand at its best in the nineteenth century.”—(N. Y. 


e book is one of deep interest, and will richly repay a careful 
we. ae Phindelshis North American. 
**Of ali the biographies rd ciereymen. we have ~~ of late, this 
is by far “ihe most ente —{Christian Advocat 
*It is a most Seealinn "record of a wonderful ‘career. "~ (Rev. 
Theo. L. Cuyler in N. Y. Evangelist. 
**Olergymen of whatever denomination, however little they 
fs, vwith some points of Bishop Wilberforce’s theology, can- 
nos not fa > gat by reading this record of his life and work.”—{IIL 


THE LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
EDWARD HENRY PALMER. 
By WALTSR BESANT. 
12mo, with portrait, 438 pp., $3.00. 


‘style, and vigorous, Nfelike deseri ptiy 
powers, aided by strong personal sympathy and love f: oe _ lost f. 
combine to mabe the book a aver, plensens one, ‘pet — yy A 


**The book is a fascinati; biography. 
with pleasure but with Profit." an U: 
**One of the m ST tae oo ot 


It reads like a romance" [The 


E. P. DUTTON & COS HOL 





FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERCAL’S POEMS. 
Complete in one volume. With portrait and illustrations, and 
sketch of life. Svo, with red rule, cloth, gilt edge, $3 00. Square 
NOU I TNE GO ae 65.5 soos a eb Aniss dad ce deyccceves $2.00 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Kept for the Master's Use. 50th Thousand. 
The Loyal Invitation. 334 Thousand. 

My King. 60th Thousand. 

Royal Commandments. 45th Thousand. 
Royal Bounty. 45th Thousand, 

Loyal Responses. 30th Thousand. 
Starlight Through the Shadows. 

Morning Bells. 40ih Thousand. 

Little Pillows. 55:bh Thousand. 

Morning Stars. 20th Thousand. 


Beautiful illuminated ‘covers, all with floral designs. in the finest 


TOIT ONG ban $0 0 ass 609 9h 0 60s 0K ceedg se ddeccccceenges 20. 
TT Te PeeeeeLL Peeeerererr ey Ce 5Uc. 
In cloth, plain edges, each. . Gubienatead nok Gt wide adocsnckshay Wee 
Fine Edition, cloth, red edges, ‘each. ae adbinhes . 50c, 





CHRISTMAS CARD BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND BOOK COMBINED. 


The beautiful books in I/luminated Card Covers will make an 
attractive present at Coristmas; the covera equal the best Christ- 
mas Cards, and the three books give a variety suited to all tastes. 


CHRISTMAS SUNSHINE AND NEW YEAR 


WISHES. 
BY FRANWES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
32 pages, printed in red and black, covers in colors............ $0.50 
With silk fringe and tassels........... Bt RLM Wigs Saas ee eddie we 1.00 


WORDS OF LOVE AND CHEER. 
SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS AND HYMNS POR EACB 
DAY FOR A MONTH. 

82 pages, printed in red and black, covers in colors.... .......- $0.50 
With silk fringe and tassels... ... 2... .c ccc cece ce cceccscccees 1,00 
THOUCHTS FOR COMPANIONS. 
SELECTED FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN AUTHORS, 


32 pages, printed in red and black, covers in colors............ $0.60 
With silk fringe and tassels... ............05 wonduenethtse< howe) Lc00 


HAVERCAL CALENDAR FOR 1884, 


Selections in prose and verse from Miss Havergai’s Writings.. .50c. 


THE DAY UNTO DAY CALENDAR FOR i884. 


Selections from the Scriptures. ............6+.-.ceceeee cee eees 50¢. 
THE SHAKESPEARE CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Selections from Shakeepeare. ...... 100... ceccccsccedecscsovce 50c. 
THE EVERY DAY CALENDAR FOR i884. 
Selections from Popular Authors............. tipiihiodéesds aime 50c. 
THE BRYANT CALENDAR FOR 18384. 
Selections from Wiliiam Calien Bryant....................... T5¢ 


FABER’S HYMNS, 


With a Sketch of his Life. Cloth, gilt, $1.25; calf or morocco, $4.00. 


HE CIVETH SONCS. 
A collection of Religious Lyrice, by W. M. L, Jay, Miss Hamilton, 
etc., with illustrations, Cloth, gilt, $1.25; cslf or morocco, $4.00. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
By the Rev. John Keble, 16m0, cloth, $!.09, Fine bindings in grea* 
variety. 


THE COLLECTS OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER: 


An Exposition, Critical and Devotional, Abridged from Dean 
Goulburn’s ‘‘Toe Collects of the Day.” 16mo, 532 pages, 


cloth, $1.50, 
**It will guide many who have hitherto but fuevgitectiy eoqeete- 
ted the Prayer- Book to a higher estimation of the ‘ beauty, dignity, 


and masterly conciseness of those ancient Coulects, which are the 
boasted heritage of the Church.’’—[London Guardian. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 
In elegant leather bindings, bound especially for our retail coun- 





ters, by London’s most celebrated binders. 





Books for Sunday-school Libraries at Low Prices. 
Our Books are for Sale at all Bookstores, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 35 We 


ee 








IDAY BOOKS, 


Our New Color Book for this Season is entitled 


TOLDIN THE TWILICHT. 
By F. E. Weatherly. Illustrated py M. Ellen Edwaids and John Q, 
Staples. Qunarto, $2.00. 
Acknowledged by all experts in book-making to be the finest 
example of color-book printing ever shown in the American market. 
**For dainty attractiveness and good taste this volume will cer 
sointy take its place 2mong the best of the holiday publications. °— 


Christian Union. 
WEE BABIES. 


With original designs in color by Ida Waugh, and appropriate 
verses by Amy E. Blanchard. Large quarto, $2.00. 


FLY AWAY FAIRIES AND BABY BLOSSOMS. 


A charming book for Little Folk, by L. Clarkson, about Fairies and 
Flowers. Large quarto Printed in 14 colors and gold, with 
liluminated cover, $2.00, 


MY OWN DOLLY. 


His History and Adventures. With many attractive illustrations in 
color. Small quarto, illaminated covers, $1.25 


THE TINY LAWN-TENNIS CLUB. 


With Original Drawings, Printed in Color, representing little chil- 
dren playing at Tennis. Quarto, $1.25. 


SO HAPPY. 


Child-life Portrayed in Exquisite Drawings, with Merry Verses. 
Quarto, Colored I/lustrations, $1.25 


HOLLY BERRIES. 


A keautifal colored book for children. One volume, 4to, $1.€0. 


MAY TO CHRISTMAS AT THORNE HILL. 


An entertaining story for Boys and Girls, by the popular author of 
the ** Pussy Tip Toes” books, Fal'y illustrated, Quarto, illumi- 
nated board covers, $1.25; cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 


CHILD PICTURES FROM DICKENS. 


All the Children Characters of this great author, carefully selected 
from his different stories, and published in one velume. With 
illustrations. Quarto, i/laminated board covers, $1.25. 


THE VOLUME OF “‘ SUNDAY” FOR i883. 


With colored Frontispiece and upwards of 200 original illustrations: 
Quarto, 412 pages, boards $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 
Bay SUNDAY. It is fall of pictures and bright stories of the right 


sort. 
PADDY FINN; 


Or, The Adventures of a Midshipman Afloat and Ashore. By the late 
W.H.G. Kingston. Sqaare 12mo, cloth, 8 illustrations, $2.00. 
This being the last story from the pen of this ** modern Marryatt,"’ 
we confidently expect a large sale. 


WON FROM THE WAVES. 


A Story of Adventure of great interest to boy readers. By the late 
W. H. G. Kingston. Illustrated. Square 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


MIDDY AND ENSICN; 


Or, The Jungle Station. A Tale of the Malay Peninsula. By G. 
Manville Fenn. Seventeen illustrations by H. Petherick, Square 
12mo, cloth, $2.00 


SELF-CONQUERED. 


Or, The Belton Scholarship. By Bernhard Hellman. 12mo, 354 
pages, Illustrated, $2 00 


FROM CADET TO CAPTAIN. 
A Tale of Military Life. By John Percy Groves. 
Ilastrated, $1.59. 


THE BOYS’ OWN FAVORITE SERIES. 
24 volumes of capital books for boys, Each $1.25. The new volumes 
in the series are: 
The African Wanderers. By Mrs, R. Lee. 
The Fiery Cross. By Barbara Hutton, 
Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara Hutton, 
The Three Admirals. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Travel, War, and Shipwreck. By Col. P. Gilmore, 
John Deane. By W. H. G. Kingston 
Chums. By Harleigh Severne. 
Manco. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
The Missing Ship. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Will Weatherhelm. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
True Blue. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
The North Pole. 


12mo, 320 pages. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


st 23d Street, New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


FOR 188+. 


Its unusual character, both in the range of its topics, and its 


> remarkably brilliant list of Contributors, will, we trust, be accepted as a grateful recognition of the favor with which the paper has been received 


~eoHE COMPANION presents below the Announcement of its Fifty-Seventh Volume. 
2 
5 by more than 300,000 su¥scribers 


illustrated Serial Stories. 


A Story of English Rustic Life, by 


The Foundling of Paris, by 
A Boys’ Story, by 


The Covenanter’s Daughter, by 


A Story of Adventure, by 


Thomas Hardy. 
Alphonse Daudet. 
J. T. Trowbridge. 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

C. A. Stephens. 


My School at Orange Grove, a Story of the South, by Marie B. Williams. 


Science and Natural History. 


Dr. W. A. Butler. 
Dr. J. C. Draper. 


Eccentricities of Insanity, by 

Common Adulterations of Food, by 

The Home Life of Oysters, and 
Other Natural History Papers, by 

Wonders in tenets: or the Curi- 
osities of the Human Body, by 

Insect Enemies of the Garden, the 
Orchard and the Wheat-Field, by 

Demons of the Air and Water. 
A fascinating Series of Papers on Sani- 
tary Science, by 

The Youth of the Brain, “Speech in 
Man,” “Animal Poisons and their Ef- 
fects,” and Other Papers, by 

Strange Ways of Curing People. 
A Description of Curious Sanitaria,— 
the Peat, Mud, Sand, Whey, and Grape 
Cures, by 


Arabella B. Buckley. 
Dr. Austin Flint, Jr. 
A. S. Packard, Jr. 


R. Ogden Doremus. 


Dr. W. A. Hammond. 


William H. Rideing. 


Original 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 
VICTOR HUGO, 





Encouragement and Advice. 


Cc. E. Winder, 
James Parton. 
Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
Calvert Vaux. 


Hints for Poor Farmers, by 

The Failures of Great Men, by 

A Dietary for Nervous People, 

Hints for Country House-Builders, 

Druggists’ Clerks. Their Work and 
Opportunities, by 

The Gift of Memory, and Other Pa- 
pers giving Instances of Self-Help, by 

A New Profession for Young Men. 
The Opportunities for Young Men as 
Electrical Engineers, by 

Thrift Lessons Learned from the 
European Peasantry. Novel Papers on 
Household Economies, by 

At the Age of Twenty-One. A Series 
of Papers showing what great men had 
accomplished, and what they proposed 
doing, at that period of their lives, by 


E. L. Patch. 
Samuel Smiles. 


Thomas A. Edison. 


Helen S. Conant. 


Edwin P. Whipple. 


Poems. 


THE EARL OF LYTTON (Owen Meredith), 
J. G. WHITTIER, 


Illustrated Adventure and Travel. 


Shark-Hunting, by T. B. Luce. 
Four Amusing Stories, by C. A. Stephens. 
Among the Moonshiners, by J. Chandler Harris. 
Outwitted. An Indian Adventure, Lieut. A. Chapin. 
A Honeymoon if the Jungle, by Phil Robinson. 
Wrecked Upon a Volcanic Island, Richard Heath. 
Stories of the Cabins in the West, EB. J. Marston. 
Adventures in the Mining Districts, H. Fillmore. 
The Capture of Some Infernal hs 
Machines, by William Howson. 
Perils and Escapes of aVolunteer 
during the late War in Cuba, by 
Breaking in the Reindeer, and Other 
Sketches of Polar Adventure, by 
An American in Persia, by the Amer- 
ican Minister Resident, Teheran, 
Chins as Seen by a Chinaman, by 
the Editor of the Chinese American, 
Stories of Menageries. Incidents con- 
nected with Menagerie Life, and the 
Capture and Taming of Wild Beasts for 


Juan Romero. 

W. H. Gilder. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 
Wong Chin Foo. 


Exhibition, by 8. S. Cairns. 
nape Ae in Italy and Switzer- 
d. The Adventures of two Eng- 
lish boys travelling abroad at an ex- 
pense of one dollar a day, by Nugent Robinson. 





T. B. ALDRICH, 


DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 
And Many Others. 


Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 


Stage-Driver Stories, by 
Stories of Saddle-Bag Preachers, 
The Last Days of Women of 


Rose Terry Cooke. 
H. L. Winckley. 


Fashion, by James Parton. 
My First Visit to a Newspaper 

Office, by Murat Halstead. 
Banker Peers. Stories of the English 

Nobility, by Edward Walford. 
Nights at the Boston Club. Rem- 

iniscences, by Dr. Charles Mackay. 


Queen Victoria’s Household and Draw- 
ing-Rooms, by 

Child Friendships of Charles Dick- 
ens, by his Daughter, 

Our Herbariums; Adventures in Col- 
lecting them, by 

My Pine-Apple Farm, with Incidents 
of Florida Life, by 

a a of the English Bench and Bar, 

a London Barrister, 

At School with Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, and the Life of a Page of Honor 
in the Vice-Regal Court of Dublin, by 

Student Waiters. Some Humorous 
Incidents of a Summer Vacation in the 
White Mountains, by 


H. W. Lucy. 
Mamie Dickens. 
A Young Lady. 

C. H. Pattee. 

W. L. Woodroffe. 


Nugent Robinson. 


Child McPherson. 


The Editorials of the Companion, without having any bias, will give clear views of currenteevents at home and abroad. 
The Children’s Page will sustain its reputation for charming pictures, poems, and stories for the little ones. 


SPECIAL OFFE 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion free 
to Jan. 1, 1884, and a full year’s subscription from that date. 


Issued Weekly. Subscription Prioe, $1.75. Specimen Copies Freee PERRY MASON & CO., 44 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


We have received several letters in response to 
two recent editorials in The Christian Union bear- 
ing upon the Probibition Third Party movement, 
some in criticism, some in commendation ; some 
partly approving, partly criticising. One article in 
criticism we published last week. Some of the oth- 
ers we shall find room for next week, acting on our 
principle of always giving the other side a hearing, 
Life is short and newspaper columns limited ; and 
if all our correspondents do not get the hearing they 
think themselves entitled to, it will be for this reason 
only. But we do not propose to reopen a discussion 
of the prohibitory movement. The arguments pro 
and con have been given heretofore; Neal Dow, 
Governor St. John, and Mr, Ecob have spoken for 
prohibition to our readers ; and abler advocates are 
not to be found. We propose, however, to open a 
campaign against free rum along other lines. No 
third party can carry prohibition in any State in the 
Union, where it does not already exist, either during 
or before the next Presidential election ; and we do 
not intend to postpone practical movements against 
the saloon until after the next Presidential election. 
We invite all men who do not believe in free rum 
to unite with us in a campaign to enforce such pro- 
hibitory provisions as already exist on the statute 
books of most of the States; provisions prohibiting 
the sale of liquors to minors, or on Sundays, or after 
midnight, or to habitual drunkards, or within certain 
localities, We propose to cut off one head of this 
hydra at atime, while our more sanguine friends 
are getting ready to cut them all off with one blow. 
They may be sure, however, that the constituency 
which we represent are as much in earnest as they 
are in their desire to diminish drunkenness and the 
drink traffic. We do not propose to turn aside from 
the iromediate campaign of to-day against the liquor 
business either to criticise our neighbors who are 
projecting a larger campaign in the future or to 
answer their criticisms. We are enlisted for a 
temperance campaign for life, on the platform of 
the enforcement of present laws as the best means 
of getting better ones, 
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The accompanying 
map will aid in making 
clear the new time sys- 
tem which went into ef- 
fect November 18, 1883, 
onall railroads and other 
wise generally through 


United States four belts 


15° in breadth, and each 
taking as its standard 
time that of its fixed 
central meridian. 
These meridians, being 
15° apart, differ in time 
by exact hours: when 
it is noon at all places 
in the Eastern belt, it 

















is 11 o’clock in the Central, 10 in the Mount- 
ain, and 9 in the Pacific. The minute and second 
hands of all accurately regulated watches and clocks 
in America will at all times agree. The apparent 
disadvantage of a difference between local and stand- 
ard time, even in places at some distance from the 
central meridian of their belt, will quickly adjust 
itself. Eastern standard time is 16 minutes slower than 
Boston local time, 4 minutes slower than New York, 1 


794) minute faster than Philadelphia, 8 minutes faster than 


Washington, and 30 minutes faster than Detroit. 
Central time is 22 minutes siower than Cincinnati, 10 
minutes slower than Chicago, 15 minutes faster than 
Kansas City. Mountain time is the same as Denver 
time, 28 minutes faster than Salt Lake City. Pacific 
time is 10 minutes faster than San Francisco; etc., 
ete. Throughout England, Greenwich time is the 
standard, and is exactly five hours ahead of American 
Eastern time. Since the adoption by the Geodetic 
Conference of England, the United States, Italy, 
France, Switzerland, and Hamburg, of the Meridian 
of Greenwich as the uniform standard from which to 
reckon longitude (see Christian Union for November 
15, 1883), it is probable that the time belt system 
will go into effect in most of the countries of the 
globe. 


The formal treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States, at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, went into effect February 3, 1783, 
and the news was brought to this country by a 
French vessel which reached Philadelphia March 23 ; 
the ‘‘ Philadelphia Packet ” being the first American 
newspaper to publish the great news. On the 8th 
of April the Treaty of Peace was read from the City 
Hall steps in this city, and was accepted by the 
Loyalists in this section as the mandate of exile, 
and in the few months that fullowed nearly 30,000 
emigrated to Nova Scotia, Quebec,and Lower Canada ; 
thecity of St. John, New Brunswick, being one of the 
fruits of this forced emigration. Although peace had 
been proclaimed and the independence of the Colonies 


‘recognized, the British trodps remained in this city 


until November 25; the difficulties of the situation 
being admirably met by the British commander, Sir 
Guy Carleton, of whose personal history The Christian 
Union gave some account in 4 series of articles pub- 
ished early in the present year. As the result of a con- 
ference between the British commander, General 
Washington, and Governor Clinton, Sir Guy notified 
General Washington on the 24th of November, 1783, 
that he would withdraw his troops from the city on 
the following day at noon, The British were then 
encamped near the northeastern angle of Central 
Park, On the morning of the 25th this Jittle army 
marched down the Old Post Road and down the 
Bowery to the line of fortifications which stretched 
across the island to Corlear’s Hcok; at this point 
they remained until one o'clock, when the last 
British trooper retreated and the Continentals 
marched into the works in their best uniforms and 
in the highest spirits. Down Pearl Street to Wall, 
and up Broadway to the point where the Boreel 
Building now stands, the Continental troops marched, 
and there met the civic procession amid the 
waving of flags and garlands, the beating of drums, 
and the roar of artillery. The British fleet did not 
immediately sail away, and a detachment of British 
troops remained on Governor’s Island until De- 
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cember 3, the last British frigate sailing out the 
harbor January 9, 1784. 

Had last Monday been hati the celebration 
of the centennial anniversary of the evacuation of 
New York would have been in every way worthy of 
the historical significance of the event and of the 
city which has grown to imperial magnitude within 
the century. As it was, in spite of a pouring rain 
which lasted all day, buildings were gayly decorated 
with flag: and devices; streets were crowded for 
miles with men, women, and children, who stood for 
hours in the drenching rain watching the procession 
of nearly forty thousand men, composed of various 
military and civic organizations, march down Fifth 
Avenue, through Fourteenth Street, and thence down 
Broadway to the Battery. The President-of the 
United States and members of his Cabinet, together 
with the Governors of several States, took part in the 
procession, and were present at the dinner given by 
the Chamber of Commerce in the evening; The 
naval parade was less successful than that on land, 
owing to the interference of traflic and the preva- 
lence of fog ; a long, irregular line of river craft of 
every kind passed down one river and up the other, 
with an incessant accompaniment of steam whistles 
that made the city for hours a kind of pandemo- 
nium. The most notable event of the day was the 
unveiling of the statue of Washington on the steps 
of the Sub-Treasury building, and the eloquent ora- 
tion of Mr. George William Curtis. The rain de- 
stroyed the picturesqueness and effectiveness of what 
would have been, under more favorable circumstances, 
one of the greatest parades ever seen in New York, 


The Chinese government, in a circular letter ad- 
dressed to the Foreign Powers, relative to Anam, 
makes a statement of the matter at issue between 
France and itself which will further strengthen 
the conviction, general throughout Europe, that its 
cause is a righteous one. Auam has been a depend- 
ent State to the Chinese dynasty for more than two 
hundred years ; its ruler ‘sending tribute at regular 
intervals to the Chinese emperor, and receiving in 
return his investiture of power. Twenty years ago, 
when the northern portion of Anam was disturbed 
by a revolt, the Chinese government sent its troops 
into the insurgent section, and sustained the author- 
ity of the government of Anam at an expense of 
many millions of dollars. France now invades Anam 
without provocation, and, availing herself of the 
opportunity offered by the death of its king, is at- 
tempting to enforce the treaty of Hud, in which 
there is a provision to the effect that ‘‘ China must 
not interfere with the government of Anam ;” thus 
taking the position at the outset that Anam is not a 
vassal of China, If France desires to retain friendly 
relations, the circular goes on to say, why not dis- 
cuss the matter amicably instead of invading Anam, 
where Chinese troops are stationed, without any 
previous notification? The fact that Anam has for 
centuries been tributary to China is indisputable; 
and, both in the matter at issue and in the temper 
and spirit in which she has treated it, France stands 
on utterly untenable ground ; she has been Jed by 
sheer rapaciousness and by a weak and short-sighted 
foreign policy into the complication with China; her 
diplomacy has been characterized, so far, by insin- 
cerity and duplicity ; and the Chinese government, 
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at this step of the difficulty, is entitled to the sym- 
pathy and support of Christendom. 





The election of Mr. Lowell as Rector of the Uni- 
versity of St. Audrew’s by the students of that 
institution is a success of which our accomplished 
and able Minister to England may well be proud. 
The office itself involves no other duty than the 
delivery of a speech, but university honors of any 
kind are coveted in England because they are be- 
stowed in recognition of some positive ability or 
acquirement on the part of the recipient. Mr. Low- 
ell’s antagonist was the Right Hon. Mr. Gibson, a dis- 
tinguished Conservative Member of Parliament, and 
accounted the best speaker in his party in the House 
of Commons; and the success of an American in 
such a contest is the more significant on account of 
the place and ability of his competitor. Mr. Lowell 
was supported by the students purely on the ground 
of his ability and achievements as a literary man ; 
his addrees will be looked forward to with great in- 
terest in England, where his accomplishments as a 
speaker have been most generously recognized, Oon- 
trasting the vosition and influence which Mr. Lowell 
has been able to obtain by sheer force of what he is 
in himself with the position which some of our 
purely political appointees to the same place have 
held, the wisdom of selecting a man of large culture 
and of wide knowledge is demonstrated past all dis- 
pute. Mr. Lowell has satisfied everybody except 
the Irish agitator who expects the American Minis- 
ter in London to beard the British lion every morn 
ing before breakfast. 


‘‘The New York Evening Post” tells the story of a 
recent strike by the prioters in its employ. They 
have been for many years a picked body of men, with 
whom ‘‘it was a pleasure to deal, owing to the 
skill, intelligence, fidelity, and self-respect of its 
members.” They asked for an advance in wages; 
the managers declined; discussions followed be 
tween the managers of the ‘‘ Post’”’ and a committee 
of the composit ors; it was friendly and temperate in 
tone; and when finally it ended with the threat of a 
strike, the compostors assured the ‘‘ Post” that it 
should have reasonable notice, The rest of the story 
we condense from the ‘‘ Post :” 

‘They came to the office on Friday morning as usual, ap 
parently prepared to do the work of the day. When but 
four hours remained for the printing of the paper, they 
marched out of the composing-room without a word of warn- 
ing. ‘The Eveniag Post’ advertised for fresh hands, and 
@ number appeared on Saturday and were employed. But 
along with them, agents of the Union worked their 
way in, on false pretenses, and proceeded not ouly to dis 
courage or seduce the new comers, but to intimidate them by 
threats of violence when they left the building in the 
evening. Oa Monday the same tactics on a greater scale 
were resorted to. A band of Unionists appeared at an early 
hour and literally lied their way into the composing-room 
They were asked many questions by way of testing their good 
faith, and every answer was an unblushing falsehood 
By taking possession of the cases and making @ display of 
sham diligence, they caused other applicants to be sent 
away. In two hours, when the moroing was well advauced, 
they received a signal from a confederate who had likewise 
lied his way in, asd fourteen of them pocketed, or, strictly 
speaking, stole, their composing sticks and left, feeling sure, 
doubtless, that their fraud had made the issue of the paper 
that day impossible.” 

Of course the strike has failed, as it onght to have 
failed. Trials of strength are sometimes inevitable 
in the conduct of life. Business is sometimes a bat 
tle. But allis not fair in war; and the trades-unions 
neither will succeed ner will deserve success until 
they learn from one of the ablest of their own ad- 
vocates, Jacob Holyoake, that industrial organiza. 
tions can succeed only by possessing and maintaining 
the essential principles of manhood, truth, honor, 
and good-will, not only in the dealings of members 
among themselves, but also in the dealings of the 
organization with others. Whether the demand of 
the compositors for an increase of pay was reasonable 
or not is not the question. A fair demand isnot to 
be enforced by foul measures. 








The free-trade meeting held at Cooper Union, New 
York City, last Thursday night, was a sort of prelim 
inary roll call for the coming Presidential campaign. 
The hall was not only crowded to its utmost capacity, 
but hundreds were turned away, unable to get in, a 
fact which indicates an unexpected degree of public 
interest in thesubj2ct. The list of Vice-Presidents 


included some Republicans, some Democrats, and 
some men like Professor Youmws, Parke Godwin, 
Morris K. Jessup, and Henry George, known chiefly 
in other ways than by their political affiliations, The 
speakers of the evening were Henry Ward Beecher, 
who presided, David A. Wells, and Henry Watterson. 





Mr. Beecher, in declaring that if the Democratic 
party had dared to stand by its free-trade platform it 
would have carried the last election, only said in 
public what a great many Republicans have said in 
private ; and in declaring thatif they dare to accept 
and stand by that platform now it will give them the 
next Presidential election, he said what probably 
a good many Republicans have thought but have not 
said even to themselves. It is very certain that the 
party which stands for revenue reform and reduction 
of taxation will commend itself to both the con- 
sciences and the feelings of a very large constituency ; 
and in order to successfully resist it, the party which 
stands fora high tariff will have to point out some 
wiser disposition of the excessiveincome than divid- 
ing it round among the States. The Republican 
party must contrive or invent a wise disposition of 
the surplus income, or make reductions in the tariff 
which will reduce the income so as to leave no sur- 
plus, or hand over the administration to some one 
who will do one or the other. We venture so much 
in interpretation of the public sentiment on this sub- 
ject, without hesitancy as to its accuracy. 





An esteemed friend and subscriber writes us from 
Iowa that the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune’s”’ report of the 
completion of the Iowa Legislature is not correct. 
‘*The ‘ Tribune,’” he says, ‘‘is opposed to prohibi- 
tion, and aided the license campaign ; and, being de- 
feated, wishes to show facts in perversion of the pub- 
lic judgment.” He insists that the popular vote, 
including the vote for Governor Sherman, the Repnb- 
lican candidate, who is a pronounced Prohibitionist, 
showed a net majority of fifty thousand for prohibi- 
tion, though he adds that not all this majority were 
Prohibitionists. Five of the Greenbackers in the 
Legislature he puts down as favorable to prohibition, 
while the ‘‘ Tribune” called four of these doubtful ; 
and he declares that no Republican is known to be 
against prohibition. _ How far the ‘‘ Tribune’s’’ re- 
port can be relied upon we do not know. We have 
learned to be very suspicious of all statistics in such 
matters, because prejudice and partisanship are al ways 
ready to color history, past or current. But our 
correspondent does not give us the means of making 
any more adequate report, and we must await the 
meeting of the Iowa Legislature to discover what its 
complexion will be. Apparently, constitutional pro- 
hibition will not, however, be attempted by the 
present Legislature. The rest of our correspondent’s 
letter we reserve, hoping to find a place for it next 
week, 








THANKSGIVING DAY QUESTIONS. 


UR fathers won freedom for us; we have to use 

it. Our problem is more difficult than theirs, 
Theirs was simple ; ours is complex. Their victory 
was won in a single seven years’ campaign; our 
victories must be won by a campaign without end. 
Their problem could be solved. Our problems are 
panoramic; each successful solution only prepares 
the way for a more difficult problem. Thanksgiving 
Day affords a good occasion for a consideration of 
these problems. To the soldier a campaign is a 
cause of thanksgiving ; to the worker a problem is a 
cause of thavksgiving. It is a grand thing to be 
living in such an age and such a land as ours. Let 
the drones keep the day ‘as a day of fasting ; to the 
bee there is no more beautiful sight than a full clover- 
field and anempty hive. Let the stragglers slink to 
the rear when the music of the cannon begins; the 
hero will press to the front. Let us state here the 
problems of to-day; state them, not suggest a solu- 
tion of them. 

1, A foreign population is pouring into our country 
at the rate of half a million a year. At least half the 
growth of the nation is by foreignimmigration. We 
cannot exclude them if we would; we would not ex- 
clude them if we could. Native Americanism dies 
hard ; but it is dying. The wall is long since down on 
the Atlantic coast ; it will not long keep up on the 
Pacific coast. Here they come ; come whether we will 
or no—the German with his beer, the Irishman with 
his shillelah ; men of every race, language, custom, 
and religion ; men who have known the church only 
to be infidel to it, and the State only to be in revolt 
against it; men to whom law means tyranny and 
religion means superstition ; men who do not know 
our habits, nor apprehend our laws, nor comprehend 
our religion, nor even understand our language, and 
yet who are to make the future habits of America, 
and frame its future laws, aud mold its religious life, 
and even modify its language. What will you do 
with this immigrant population ? 

2. There are great hordes of ignorant voters in the 





United States, men who cannot read the ballot which 
they cast. This ignorant population is the ruling 
element to.day in some of our great cities. It is a 
ruling element in some sections of the South. It is 
a question whether education is keeping pace with 
population ; it is certainly not gaining rapidly upon 
it. There are immense sections in our country where 
local prejudice is either sleepily indifferent or vigor- 
ously opposed to popular education. Mormonism 
has no love for the public school ; Romanism avows 
itself hostile to anz education which Rome cannot 
control; the slavocracy has no faith in and no desire 
for an educated laboring class, A more dangerous 
enemy than either or all these combined is public 
supineness and neglect. Under these combined 
influences there is a large class of ignorant voters 
growing up, to control the polities of cities in the 
East and of Territories in the West, or to be kept under 
control by fraud or terrorism, as in parts of the 
South. The nation cannot be indifferent to the dan- 
gers threatened by the existence of such a class, for 
they threaten the national safety. It cannot leave 
local legislation and local taxation to provide against 
them ; for some districts are t0o poor and others too 
indifferent. What will you do with this ignorant 
population ? 

3. Monstrous child of a monstrous mother is Mor- 
monism, born of superstition and suckled by igno- 
rance, Itis more than a social vice; more thana 
public plague; more than a spreading sensuality, 
[t is a vigorous bierarchy, political and religious, It 
controls one great Western Territory. It threatens 
social life, political order, and civil and religious 
liberty in at least two other Territories, Its growth 
during the past decade in the West has exceeded 
that of any Protestant sect, if not of all Protestant 
sects put together, It isa maguificent military and 
civic organization—excelled in its machinery only 
by that of Rome itself. It employs more foreign 
missionaries than the American Board. Its home 
missionaries are at once apostles of a faith and emis- 
saries of a State, Itis an Jmperium in imperio, 
It selects with care its sites, takes for nothing the 
land which the psople of the United States in a 
thoughtless generosity give away, and plants its col- 
onists upon them. Its people are honest but igno- 
rant ; pious but superstitious. Its hierarchy is wily, 
unscrupnuions, self-aggrandizing, and fears neither 
God, mau, nor the devil. What will you do with 
Mormonism ? 

4, The nation has been making haste to be rich. 
It has wanted capital to develop its resources, open 
its mines, establish its manufactories, build its 
highways, briog near to the market its great West- 
ern prairies. It hae given to capitalists enormous 
franchises, bestowed upon them enormous privileges, 
conferred upon them enormous powers, offered 
them enormous returns for their investments, and 
given them enormous grants of land. It has given 
away in acreage of fertile lands whole empires, As 
a result, an unparalleled concentration of wealth in 
the most dangerous of all ocracies, a plutocracy, 
Croesus is no longer the impersonation of wealth. In 
a single lifetime the pauper has grown to be more 
than a millionaire. In twenty years he has amassed 
a hundred million dollars. He has not earned this 
by honest industry. No man can earn five million 
dollars a year by honest industry, A part he has 
earned by his wisdom, his foresight, his penetration, 
his energy ; and this part no one begrudges him ; 
the rest he has won by gambling ventures, by gifts 
from the public, and by heavy tolls laid upon honest 
industry, That industry, too long patient, is grow- 
ing restless. It is organizing itself into trades- 
unions, despotic societies flying the banner of liberty, 
It accept leaders who prate much of labor and lime 
always in idleness. It feels keenly the wrong which 
it knows not how toright. I: is restless and half 
inclined to be revolutionary. Oapital concentrated 
in a few hands, absolute master of the nation’s great 
highways, absolute master of its telegraphic com- 
munications, controlling its legislatures, buying on 
occasion a court of justice, determining prices of 
food and fuel, raising and lowering prices at will— 
this on the one side; and half of all the nation’s 
workers wage-workers, whose income is dependent 
on the will of an employer, and whose only remedy 
against the despotism of capital is the anarchy of 
strikes, that is, of organized idleness—this on the 
other: unscrupulous corruption employed on the 
one side, and unscrupulous demagoguery on the 
other ;—this affords all the elements necessary to 
a social if not a political revolution. What will you 
do with the despotism of capital and the anarchy of 
labor—no! of idleness ? 
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5. The question of the family is more important 
than any question-of the State or of the Church, 
Mormonism is only one form of sensuality, and not 
the worst form. The Mormon at least supports his 
various wives; he does not abandon one to take 
another. [he New E:gland Turk divorces succes- 
sively each wife as he grows weary of her. Thus 
New England Mormonism is at once less honorable 
and more economical! than that of Utah. What can 
be thought of a public sentiment which allows a man 
to divorce his wife because she has become insane 
after marriag: ? When she most needs his protection 
he is absolved from protecting her. Such is the law 
in at least one of the States of the Union. In some 
New England congregations a divorced minister 
blesses the bread and wine, and divorced deacons 
distribute it among the congregation. What has 
become of the old Puritanism, that the entire con- 
gregation do not rise in a body and depart from such 
a desecration? In acommunity so poisoned at its 
fountain-head, marriage loses its sanctity ; the family 
its stability ; the home its sacredness ; husband and 
wife become mere designations of a commercial part- 
nership; and father and mother mere suggestions of 
a scientific fact. This poison is not imported ; it is 
jndigenous. It flourishes not in the Roman Catholic 
but in the Protestant portions of our community ; 
not in the Norse settlements of the great West, 
but in the Puritan hamlets of New England; not 
most in the cities supposed to be theaters of self- 
indclgence and nests of corruption, but in the 
country districts where innocence is supposed to keep 
guard over virtue, This is an American disease, 
What will you do with the question of the family ? 

6. A paragraph cannot hint at the proportions of 
the liquor traffic in America, It has become a politi- 
cal oligarchy. A correspondent gives in another 
column some of the salient facts that indicate its 
grip on the city and the State. Its power to beuumb 
the public conscience and deaden the public sensibil- 
ity cannot be indicated by salieut facts. That each 
separate saloon is the creator of tragedies whose 
story would blanch the eheek and dim the eye, if 
they could be told, we have all long known. It is 
becoming more. It is becoming the monster-mother 
of monstrous politics. Tho center of political ivflu- 
enee is changing rom the schoo!-house to the saloon, 
The saloon is the nursing mother of the primaries ; 
the place where ‘‘ slates”’ are made up ; where judges 
and legislators are nominated, and mayors and excise 
commissioners are appointed. It is already the 
master of most of our great cities; the box where 
the wires are pulled that make the political puppets 
dance for our humiliation or our amusement. What 
will you do about the liquor oligarchy ? 

These are serious questions, They are worthy of 
serious pondering this Thanksgiving Day. 








THE CLOUD IN THE DESERT. 


HE daily papers bring us the report of a victory 

by the False Prophet in the Soudan which may 
have a far-reaching effect on the future, not only of 
Egypt, but of Iudia, Toexplain it, we must recall to 
our readers some events of recent history. The 
Soudan is a somewhat indefiuite district lying along 
the upper waters of the Nile, which has been subju- 
gated by Egypt in successive campaigns, but which 
has never been organically usited to Egypt. It 
has been under military governors, whose main 
function was to get as munch money out of the peo- 
ple as possible for the Egyptian treasury, and who 
rewarded themselves by taking as much as they 
dared for their coffers, The people were 
wretched, oppressed, and of course discontented 
und ready for revolt whenever revolt was possible, 
English influence had put an end to the slave trade ; 
and this aroused the ire of the slave dealers, The 
Turks have never attempted to assimilate the popu- 
lations of the countries they have conqnered, and 
are almost as much hated by the Arabs of Egypt as 
by the Christians of Asia Minor aud Turkey in 
Europe. Centuries of oppression have intensified 
a superstitions faith and hope, which has something 
to feed on in enigmatical propbecies in the Koran, 
and the Arabian Mohammedaus have been busy 
looking for a Messiah who should be a successor to 
Mohammed, and should complete the work he be- 
gan, Every military adventurer in the East has 
found it for his interest to summon recruits by 
giving it ont that he is the promised Messiah. Mo- 
hammed Achmet, a carpenter and boat-builder by 
trade, on the upper Nile, first made his appearance 
before the public some three years ago, as a prophet. 
Despised by the Egyptian governor, a force of a 
hundred and twenty men of the regular army was 
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sent against him, which was so badly managed that 
it was entirely destroyed without having an oppor- 
tunity tofirea gun. He fled to the mountains ; the 
wild and warlike Arabs of the vicinity flocked about 
him; a second and larger expedition was sent 
against him ; wearied with a six days’ march across 
the desert, it was attacked by Mohammed Achmet, 
routed, and only seventy out of a force of eight hun- 
dred escaped with their lives, A third army of three 
thousand five hundred suffered an equally crushing 
defeat. This occurred in the spring or early sum- 
mer of 1882. Since then Egypt has been in no con- 
dition to move agaiost the False Prophet in the 
Soudan, having more than it could do to take 
care of the rebellion led by Arabi Pasha in the heart 
of Egypt itself. Having, with the aid of the English, 
put that rebellion down, it has recently sent a force 
into the Sondan to put an end to the False Prophet. 
The dispatches at this writing are very confused 
and contradictory. We judge that the Egyptian 
army numbered about ten thousand men; but it 
was a heterogeneous company, includipg some of 
Arabi Pasha’s disbanded army, whose sympathies 
were probably with the False Prophet. It was 
under the command of an English officer, General 
Hicks. The same tactics were pursued which had 
been successful before; the army was led away 
from its base of supplies into the desert, and then, 
wearied out with the long march, was attacked by 
forces superior both in numbers and in enthusiasm, 
and utterly cut to pieces. Scarcely enough have 
escaped to tell the tale. Among the missing, prob- 
ably among the killed, are two well known En: lish 
war correspondents, Edmund O'Donavan and Fred. 
Villiers ; the latter of whom was made known to 
American readers last year by a very entertaining 
sketch in the ‘‘ St. Nicholas” from Archibald Forbes, 
entitled ‘‘ Where was Villiers ?” 

The possible results of this disastrous campaign no 
political prophet can now foresee ; for religious fanati- 
cism is a power which can never be measured before- 
hand. One can as little estimate what an insane 
nation as what an insane man will do. The Arabian 
nature has large capabilities of fanaticism, Neither 
the Turk nor the Christian has done anything for 
his education. He hates both with a dull, heavy 
hatred which might easily be turned into a vehement 
spirit of revenge. If these successive victories of the 
False Prophet should arouse in his heart a hope of 
emancipation and vengeance, the flame that is now 
blazing in the Soudan might easily run, not only 
through all Egypt, but into Arabia and even into 
India. In that case the Turk could not suppress it 
on the Mediterranean, nor the Indian in India; and 
the English government would be compelled to 
assume a protectorate over Egypt in order to protect 
her East Indian possessions ; for a successful Arabian 
revolt in Egypt would almost certainly be the signal 
for a Mohammedan rising throughout the East, 
Something will depend on the promptness with 
which the English government acts ; something on 
the real ability of Mohammed Achmet, the False 
Prophet, whose real abilities have yet to be tested; 
and something on the uncalculated and uncalculable 
elements of strength in the fanatical passions of the 
Egyptian Arabians. The eyes of the students of 
current history will be turned for a while to Egypt 
and the East. 








THANKSGIVING IN SORROW. 


§ igen is crape on your door, and sorrow in your 
heart. You sit down to your table to-day, and 
miss the form that sat with you and the eyes that 
looked love upon you last Thanksgiving Day. You 
go t» church, and the voice that mingled with your 
voice a year ago is silent, and your voice is silent 
too; the one song cannot go without the other. 
Those two voices were the two wings of one song; 
and now that one wing is gone, the other is help!ess, 
aud the soug cannot soar. The head is heavy ; the 
home lonely ; the church dark ; the life silent and 
solitary. You could far easier keep a day of fasting 
than a day of thanksgiving. 

Are you, then, denied, are you to deny yourself, 
Thanksgiving Day? Are you worse off than the 
Psalmist—feigning madness before the heathen king, 
an outlaw, driven from father and mother and wife 
and friend, hiding from death, not knowing out of 
what ambuscade it may suddenly leap upon him? 
Hark to his songin the night: ‘‘I will bless the 
Lord at all times : his praise shall continually be ix 
my mouth.” Are you worse c® than Paul—a pris- 
oner at Rome; neglected, alone, aimosé unfriended ; 
not knowing how soon the summons to the block 
would come to him; with the care of all the 








churches on his heart, yet unable to minister to 
them ; slandered in the house of his friends, and 
unable to defend himself ; knowing that heresy and 


corruption are creeping into the households he 
loved, and unable to warn or guard them? “Yet it is 


then that he writes to the Philippians: ‘‘ Rejoice in 
the Lord alway ; and again I[ say, rejoice.””’ Are you 
worss off than Jesus Christ—deserted by all but the 
eleven ; knowing that the traitor has already gone 
out from the supper-taole to complete the bargain 
for his betrayal ; knowing that Peter is soon to deny 
him with oaths ; knowing that the multitude are soon 
to be clamoring for his death ; knowing how his fol- 
lowers’ hopes are to turn to ashes, and his mother’s 
heart of love is to be broken, and even his own soul 
is to go down to death in darkness, as though he 
were forsaken by his God? And yet then it is that 
he opens his treasury and gives to his own, as his last 
love token, his joy in the dying bequest: ‘‘ Faifill ye 
my joy.” ‘*Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” 

God’s best gift is his gift of sorrow. The brightest 
diamond is a tear. Crape on the door is the token 
that God’s best angel has been within. The empty 
chair is full. The eyes of lovestill look on you; the 
silent voice only waits your voice to sing with you. 
The soug of the whippoorwill out of the darkness of 
the evening twilight is sweeter than the song of the 
robin in the early dawn. The sweetest of all songs 
is the song in the night. Blessed is he who can sing 
that song, even out of his sorrow, this Thanksgiving 
Day. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


‘‘FTX\HE mountains shall bring peace, and the little 

A hills by righteousness.” Whetherthe Psalmist 
saw in bis prophetic vision the ‘‘erksbire hills” I know 
not; but movements of thought and literature and eccle- 
astical action in this ‘‘ hill country” seem now to echo 
the lofty sentiment of the old Hebrew. A friend writes 
that ‘ Rector Newton is getting wide and unexpectedly 
favorable response in answer to a call for an Inter- 
Ecclesiastical Congress, and from all parts of the 
country,” and exclaims: ** What if the trump of the 
ecclesiastical millennium should first be heard echoing 
amongst the Berkshire hills!” The hay-stack and 
modern missions—who shall say that there may not 
be potential relations between the two movements, tae 
cause of missions and ecclesiastical unity ? Of the call 
for the Inter-Ecclesiastical Congress the Boston 
‘* Herald” says: ‘‘No one man can lead such a move- 
ment. It goes forward because God wills it, rather 
than because men planit. It may start fromthe im- 
aginative brain of Washington Gladden, or from any 
other quarter, but it is a work in which the Divine 
spirit leads.” 

I find much sympathy with the temperance doctrine 
and spirit of Toe Christian Uaion’s editorial on the 
enforcement of existing laws. In Boston it is notori- 
ous that the liquor laws are not enforced Not only 
have we an excessive number of licensed places, on the 
basis of the candid advocates of license as against 
prohibition, but we have numerous places of illicit 
sales, and of the violation of license by selling to 
minors and oa Sundays. This noa-enforcement of 
the law by municipal authorities has necessitated the 
organization of the Citizens’ Law-and-Order League, 
which is doing an admirable work, and deserves the 
cordial co-operation of all good citizéns. Its methods, 
so far as I can see, are wise and free from objections 
that have been urged against the methods that have 
obtained frequently in the getting and using of evi- 
dence. For instance, their attorney never brings a 
suit on evidence obtained by a ‘‘spotter;” in this 
way they find places where liquor is sold, but wait 
for other and legitimate evidence before commencing 
an action. All cases are carefully worked up and 
thoroughly prepared by the General Manager and At- 
torney for the League, and then passed over to the 
District Attorney to be tried. But here the tardy and 
dubious ways of the law setia. Ia Suffolk County the 
Attorney seems to be an exquisite expert ia the art of 
pigeon-holing liquor cases. He seems todo it on in- 
stinct, in the same way that Falstaff was a coward. 
Then it is but rarely that a Boston jury will not have 
one man who is ia the liquor traffic in some wey. He 
will heng a jury every time to save one of his ilk. 
And so Astrs, holds the scales here in Puritan Boston, 
meting out ‘* even-handed justice” by ‘‘ shoving 
justice by.” In Middlesex and Worcester Counties 
juries convict. At the recent term in Cambridge 
thirty sellers iu violation of license were convicted 
and sentenced, the cases being carried up from the 
lower court. When the first ease had resulted in a 
verdict for the prosecution, and Judge Pitman added 
to the sentence of the court below the cost of trial, 
the others rushed into court, plead guilty and settled. 
All of these cases were brought by the League. 
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In some towns where the influential and solid men 
velongto the League and take a hand in its work, the 
results are most promising, the violators of law being 
hard pushed, and many of them driven out of the 
treffic. There is a ludicrous side to the work in 
Boston. A place on North Street had been ‘‘spotted”’ 
during the week. A private room one side of the 
licensed place was used for Sunday selling; and an 
(fficer, watching his cpportunity, and dressed in citi- 
zens’ clothes, followed others in, and, after witnessing 
sales, opened the folds of his coat and disclosed his 
( flicial star; whereupon the salesman stepped round 
and locked the door, saying to his customers, ‘‘ Boys, 
co for him!” The scene was wild and fierce. But 
the officer persuaded the bartender to let him out, 
and immediately re-entered with a force waiting near 
by, and: arrested the seller, who was sentenced, and 
the Lesgue then got the saloon keeper's license re- 
voked ‘and had him punished. Sometimes, when a 
spotter is suspected of being in the neighborhood of 
saloons, the cry will be raised, ‘Spotter round,” and, 
as the herald runs On his errand, like a knight of the 
order, repeating the startling cry, the lights will go 
out in swift succession, in room after room, till the 
grog-shops of the locality are hushed as death and 
dark as caves. 

But the dramatic and tragic side of this business 
beggars description. A woman came into the rooms 
of the League in Pemberton Square, when I chanced 
to be present, bathed in tears, and so agitated that she 
could not speak for some minutes. It was the same 
old heart-rending story. Her husband, who was earn- 
ing good wages, had again been inveigled into the 
saloon, and, after long search from place to place, the 
devoted wife found him, crazed with the distilled 
poison, and enraged by “‘liquid death.” This suffer. 
ing wife has repeatedly forbidden, as the statute 
provides, the saloon keeper to sell liquor to her hus- 
band. But what cared he for a woman’s protest, so he 
could get his customer! What cared he for the gnaw- 
ings of a hunger-bitten family, s0 he could po keta 
week’s earnings for a few glasses of drink ata profit 
of five hundred per cent.! What cared he for the tears 
and entreaties and heartaches and bruises and terrors 
of wife and children, so he could thrive on their mis- 
ery! In a rage the debauched husband, instead o 
going home with his wife, took a car, and fled from 
her to another part of the city. She then came to the 
League, where she had been before. It appeared that 
the salood keeper had been driven from the business 
on another street, and now is violating law in new 
quarters. The case was taken in charge by the man- 
ager, and a detective sent in search of the husband. 
This, I am told, is a specimen of the scenes frequently 
witnessed, and of the kind of work the League has in 
hand. 

It is difficult to conceive of a greater blot on our 
civilization, a deeper disgrace to our boasted govern- 
ment by law, than this failure of the execution of law 
to protect wives and homes and children from the 
ravages of this dire destroyer—the illicit grog-shop. 
The necessity fora Law-and-Order League in Boston 
is a sad commentary on the times. But such being the 
case, tLe first duty and the grandest opportunity of all 
decent citizens, and especially of all temperance peo- 
ple, whatever their theories and ideals, is to mass their 
energies in solid phalanx, and enforce the laws we now 
have to the utmost. There is sentiment enough in 
Boston, if it shall be united and massed in a grand 
movement on the grog-shops, like a perfect Niagara of 
continuous rush afid sweep, to improve the condition 
of things hundreds of per cent. in a short time. 

But our trouble is, we are so beautifully sentimental, 
so philosophically theoretical, so dogmatically con- 
sistent, continually airing rhetoric on the ills of intem- 
perance, and proposing ideal schemes, that there is 
not consolidated and persistent push, of a practical and 
heroic sort, on the common foe. A country justice of 
the peace tells me that the temperance men in his 
town are always setting the officers of the law on to 
the rum-gellers by their talk, but they will not lend a 
hand in the enforcement of the law. Some of the 
greatest cowards I have ever met, when it comes to 
the question of taking an active part in the enforce- 
ment of law; prohibitory or license, are rabid Pro- 
hibitionists. They say, butdo not. There are matters 
of interest connected with the workings of the League 
in this vicinity which I shall soon be able to give the 
readers of The Christian Union. 

The Rev. William Mitchel, who was installed in 
Westboro’, week before last, was arrested for stealing 
books in Boston, last Saturday. I[t seems that Mitchel 
has been in the habit o! selling standard books to the 
booksellers ata large discount. Lockwood, Brooks & 
Co. were cautioned three months ago to watch him. 
Saturday he was seen adroitly, as the clerks supposed, 
to conceal a book and go out. He was followed into 
W. B. Clarke & Carruth’s, and they were warned to 
watch him. Three clerks were detailed for the pur- 
pose. He purchased a book and paid for it, and then, 





though three men were on the lookout, he so adroitly 
slipped a volume of ‘‘ Swing’s Sermons ” under his coat 
that but one saw the theft. Being confronted, he 
denied it; but his coat was pulled open and the stolen 
volume secured. He watched his opportunity to fling 
the volume he bought from L ickwood, Brooks & Co. 
upon the counter. He tried to settle ; but Clarke & Car- 
ruth would not, and had him arrested. They say they 
lore by thefts of books a thousand dollars’ worth a 
year. Both firms are determined that the law shall take 
its course, not from a vindictive spirit toward the 
offender, but in the interests of good morals and pure 
religion. Mr. Mitchel has secured bail, and his case 
is put over two weeks. The circumstances are not 
only startling, but extremely aggiavating. Mitchel 
had been accused of dishonesty and immoral conduct ; 
but, after a six months’ trial by the Westboro’ people, 
and a review of his record, they accepted him, and the 
council in good faith installed him. The following 
week he plunged into theft of the most inexcusable 
kind. Fidelity requires tbis much to be ssid to-day. 


—It is settled that this is Henschel’s last season as 
music conductor in Boston. Mr. Higginson, it is 
understood, is negotiating with the noted German 
conductor in London, Hans Richter, to take charge 
of symphony concerts next season. 

—The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has over- 
ruled Governor Bu'ler’s opinion tbat Mrs. Leonard, of 
the Board of State Charities, is not a ‘* person” under 
the Constitution. Iam told by good lawyers that But- 
ler is often out in his opinions of law. 

—I am convinced that there is a large leaven of 
theology working in fhe Baptist denomination, and of 
the best quality. 

—The Rev. J. Mariner, pastor of the High S'reet Free 
Baptist Church in Lynn, Mass., was stricken with 
paralysis at his home Friday last. It is probable that 
he will not be able to preach again. 

—The Congregational Church in Warren, Me., is to 
have a new $1 200 organ 

—The Pavilion Church in Biddeford, Me., is to be 
immediately rebuilt. 

—The Boston Young Men Christian Association have 
discontinued Sunday evening services, in order not to 
interfere with church services, and have substituted a 
service of song and addresses by city pastors at 
4:30 0’clock. Last Sunday evening the Ruggles Street 
Quartette sang, and Dr. Meredith gave the address. 

—The Boston Church Calendar is as follows: 

MONDAY MINISTERS ME*TINGS, DECEMBER 3 

Congregational, —Pilgrim Ha!!),10 a.m. Address on Bulgaria by 
the Rev. Mr. Clark, a returned missionary. 

Baptist.—Tremont Temple Bii ding, 1) a m. Subject, Penalty of 
Sin on Woman. Opened by the Rev. R. D. Grant. 


Methodist.—Wesleyan Hal,’04.m Subject, Prison and Moral 


Piscipline. Address by the Rev. J. F. W. Barnes, State Prison 
Chaplain 

Universalist —10a Mm. Subject, Darwinism. Opened by the Rev. 
C. E. Nash. OBSERVER 








THE SPECTATOR. 


Among all the relics of Revolutionary days which the cen- 
tennial anniversary of New York's Evacuation Day tem- 
porarily resurrected, some of them genuine and some 
‘*restored,” the Spectator saw none that brought back more 
impressively the days of Stamp Act and British occupation 
than one which appeared to be neglected in direct propor- 
tion toits historic interest. In 1770, a marble statue of Will- 
jam Pitt was erected by the citizens of New York in grateful 
appreciation of the services of that statesman toward the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. For five vears this statue, with 
its outstretched hand bearing a scroll on which was written 
the words Arlticuli Magne Charte Libertatum, remained an 
inspiration to patriot New Yorkers, and a witness to the 
gathering storm of revolution. When the British soldiery 
entered the city in 1775, the statue was sad!y mutilated, the 
head beieg struck off, and the arm that held the Great 
Charter broken from the elbow. In this condition it re- 
mained standing during the war. Its history thenceforth 
was one of itinerant neglect. It went from its original 
position on Wall Street to the City Jail, from the Jail to the 
Arsenal, thence to a forgotten hotel, in front of which it 
poised its headless trunk for many years, and at last toa 
storeroom in the building of the New York Historical 
Society, where, its travels over, it now reposes in dismal 
seclusion, safe from both vandals and sight-seers. But it 
seems to the Spectator that a light which shows those other 
days so clearly ought not to be hid under such # bushel 
Reminders such as this of the ‘times that tried men’s 
souls” are not so common that we can afford to have them 
exiled from the public eye, and the Aistorical Society might 
well accord a more honorable position to this battle-ecarred 
spectator of the Revolution. 


The Spectator's eyes were opened a good many years ago 
to the sin of imperfect ventilation, but the reform appears 
to gain ground very slowly. Last week the Spectator sat for 
three hours in an underground Blackhole in which three 
thousand people were assembled, and in which there was ab. 
solutely no direct communication ‘with the outer air, such 
pseudo- ventilation as there was being obtained through the 
cracks of the swinging|doors and a large hole in the wall, both 
opening into the lobby. In half an hour the exhalations from 
the lungs of three thousand people had made the air unfit to 
breathe, and the Spectator would have left, but that he makes 
it an inviolable rule never to leave the meeting-house during 
the sermon. In two hours it was intolerable, and the Spec- 
tator’s brain was thrubbiog with a desperate headache. Half 
a dozen other halls known to the Spectator are almost as 
bad. Architects usually seem concerned only with architect- 
ural effect and acoustie perfection, and leave ventilation to 
take care of itself—which it does not know how to do ; and 
when the architect has contrived some means for ventilation, 





ignorant janitors or fearful invalids stand between it and 
the public. Gentlemen of the brush and broom, will you not 
simply open all of your windows a very little from the top, 
and thus at once prevent persons with delicate lungs from 
taking cold through having too much fresh air to breathe, 
and the Spectator from seeing in imagination all sorts of 
horrible gaseous goblins which he is compelled to swallow ? 





Speaking of public assemblies, was there ever yet a great 
meeting in which some part of the exercises was not weari- 
rome to the msjority of the listeners? Where two or three 
are gathered together, there always appears some one 
who thinks the others will be edified by listening exclusively 
to him, and who cannot ree that they want to hear that 
other man. The Spectator recently heard a somewhat prosy 
speaker consume sixty-five mortal minutes in torturing an 
audience who were waiting to hear another man; and, to 
make it worse, he seemed to think the storm of applause 
which greeted his retirement from the speaker’s desk was 
an exhibition of approval and not of relief. Committees 
of arrangements may find it impossible or ungracious to 
restrain a flaent tongue, but, in justice to a long-suffering 
but patient public, they ought to place it at that poiut in the 
programme where it will work the least harm; viz., the end. 
And, at the risk of being cons‘dered ‘‘ preachy,” the Spectator 
will add that the reading of lIong Piste of names is not 
particularly enterta'nivg as an elocntionary exercise, either 
to the reader or the hearer, and tha’ the formula, two or 
three full names and one ‘‘and others,” is a very con- 
venient one for keeping the lecture platform clear of this 
kind of dead wood. 


One evening last week the Spectator found himeelf on the 
platform of a charming little hallin a delightful town not 
far from New York, rejoicing in the opportunity of hearing 
a lecture from a man of letters, who began years ago to write 
besutifal English, and bas added*to the kill of youth the 
wealth of sentiment and the tenderness of memory that come 
with years. The hall was already full when the lecturer be- 
gan to read his paper, and the andience was one which any 
lecturer might be glad to address; all the conditions of a 
thoroughly delightful evening were present, and the enjoy- 
ment of the evening ought to have been unbroken; and it 
would have been, bad net the comings and goings of a few 
restless people kept un a slight but continual disorder. The 
hall was so small that any slight noise in it disturbed the en- 
tire company, and there were just enough of minor interrup- 
tions to mar and impair the charm of a very rare evening. 
The lecturer noticed it himself, and paused in the midst of 
his readings} to ask if he could not be heard ; evidently ob- 
serving the frequent commotions in the company before him. 
It is @ great pity that people who are otherwise well-bred 
cannot learn the simple courtesy which is due toa speaker 
and to an audience If you cannot go early, or if you cannot 
remain till the close of a lecture or a reading, by all means 
stay at home. 








IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL GRESHAM is really 

trying to prevent the various lottery companies 
from using the mails to extort money from the public. 
But, in the end, I am inclined to think, he will fail. 
Take the Louisiana Lottery; its shares are worth ten 
times their par value, and its surplus fund is worth 
more than half a million dollars. This concern has 
a lobby of lawyers and workers in Washington. A 
few days ago a paper here charged that Secretary 
Chandler has been a paid attorney of the Louisiana 


.Lottery, both beiore and since he entered the Cabinet. 


This assertion has never been denied. Be that as it 
may, the company surely bas a won lerful influence in 
high circles. All the local papers go on publishing its 
advertisements without molestation, although the law 
is very strict against it. The evil of buying lottery 
tickets has grown to such dimensions among govern- 
ment clerks that last week the District Commissioners 
wrote a lettercalling attention toit. Iam told that a half 
a million dollars go out from Washiogton each year to 
this one concern. How great the swindle is any one 
can understand when it is said that the advertised 
prizes are only forty per cent. of the amount paid io, 
and of that forty per cent. the greater portion always 
goes to unknown and fictitious persons in remote vil- 
lages of Arkansas and Texas, You can hardly finda 
room in a department where a ‘“‘ pool” is not made up 
each month to buy lottery tickets with. From this 
income, which has its source in every town in the 
country, the lotteries have money enough to silence 
officers and purchase freedom from molestation. 
Judge Gresham has done the right and manly thing at 
the proper time, but the odds axe against him, I fear. 
By the way, in all our public life’ we have not a better 
nor abler officer than this same ‘Postmaster-General. 
He ought to be nominated for President next year; but 
the chances are now that Mr. Arthur will carry off that 
prize. He certainly will unless there is some turn in 
the tide. 

Arthur and Lincoln is the ticket already talked of at 
the White House. It sounds well, but will it provoke 
the enthusiasm which the Republicans must arouse in 
order to carry the two hundred and two electoral votes 
which will elect the next President? In that case, 
Judge Gresham will be Secretary of the Treasury. He 
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could now, except that Judge Folger insists upon being 
provided for, and it cannot be done until Judge Brad- 
ley goes off the Supreme Court, which he promises to 
do in season to let Mr. Arthur fill the place, provided 
the Democrats elect their candidate, 

Justice Harlan has given, at last, his dissenting opiv- 
ion upon the legality of the Civil Rights bill. The 
decision of the Court stands, and his views are just as 
weighty as those of ary other able Jawyer. I cannot 
refrain from recalling that Mr. Harlan was not always 
so much of a stickler for the righte of the colored peo- 
ple. In 1863 he was a Major ina Kentucky regiment 
in General Rosecrans’s army, The Emancipation Proc- 
lamation was issued, and Major Harlan resigned. 
Like a good many other Kentucky men, he had no 
taste for fighting to free the slaves. In 1864 he stumped 
Indiana and Kentucky for McClellan against Lincoln, 
devoting the great part of his speeches to criticising 
the advanced position of the Republican party toward 
the colored race. In those days he was not considered 
in favor of any of the legislation to benefit the negro. 
To those who know him and the other Supreme Court 
judges there isa grim farce in bis appearing as the 
sole advocate of the Civil Rights bill. 

A friend told me the other day that he had reason 
to believe that Mrs. Dahlgren did not write ‘‘ A Wash- 
ington Winter,” the society novel, which betrays more 
ignorance of Washington society than Mrs. Dahlgren 
could have perpetrated. But it came out under her 
name, and she has been shabbily treated ever since by 
the people in Washington, who imagined that she was 
making fun of them. They have really oatracized her, 
and she is spending all her time at South Mountain, 
Va., where she bought an old hotel some years ago, 
and has since been devoting herself to its improvement. 
Her latest crotchet is .to build a Catholic chapel out 
tnere, and to do it she wants to sell the old Dahigren 
house. Governor Curtin is to occupy it this winter, 
and Secretary Schurz lived there when he was 4 Senator 
from Missouri. It was built before the war by her 
father, and its garden filled an entire block. They have 
been sold gradually, and are covered with houses. 

Once ina while a few government statistics make 
interesting reading. HerewithI give a few with a 
bearing on the temperance question. You know the 
internal revenue office levies a special tax of $25. year 
on retail liquor dealers. Very few of these gentry es- 
cape this excise, because the special agents are very 
vigilant and the penalties heavy. There is no better 
measure of the liquor traflic than these figures. I will 
simply make a few comparisons bet ween 1873 and 1883 
Ten years ago there were 200,676 retailers, and now 
there are 195.869. In Maine there were 1,084, and now 
there are 1162. New Hampsbire has decreased from 
1,500 to 1,288 ; Vermont, fiom 684 to 526; Massachusetts 
has increased from 8 268 to 8,476; Connecticut from 
2,784 to 3.3857; Rhode Island from 906 to 1 440; New 
York had 40,847, and now boasts but 31,001. These 
figures are bad enough, but not so discouraging as 
many would expect. Yet for the year just past the 
statistics show an increase in the liquor traffic all along 
the line. The country has, overa year ago, 19 093 more 
retail liquor dealers, 140 more rectifiers, 802 more 
wholesalers, and 7 more brewers. 

You know General Sheridan’s Chicago admirers made 
up a purse of $45,000 and bought a house for him in 
Washington. He finds that Judge Aldis drove a pretty 
sharp bargain, and it is pretty much out of repair. He 
expects to pay out several thousand dollars more in 
fixing it up, and finds he could have bought a better 
place for a great deal less money. 

A letter would hardly be complete at this time with- 
out some reference to the Speakership fight. Yet there 
is little to say. Messrs. Carlisle and Randall, both 
honest and reputable men, are the leading candi- 
dates. Cox and Springer have small followings. 
Neither of them, in any respect, approaches in fitness 
the two first mentioned. Except in case of a dead- 
lock either Randall or Carlisle will be selected. Much 
is said about the different views on the tariff repre- 
sented by them, but Randall says he wants to reduce 
the customs revenue, with a due regard for our own in- 
dustries, and Carlisle wants it understood that he will 
not be a party to any scheme to disturb any of the 
relations of trade now dependent upon the tariff. 
These two things mean just the same. Still, if Carlisle 
wins it will be a victory for ‘‘ the wild Western ele- 
ment,” and the bushwhackers of the party will bein 
full feather for the winter. It looks at this writing 
more like Randall, with Carlisie at the head of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Yet it is simply a matter 
of trade, and the best bargain-maker will get the prize. 
The majority of members care who is Speaker simply 
as to their chances for good committee places. I do 
not much think that Mr. Keifer will secure a renomina- 
tion from the Republicans. His career as Speaker was 
too odorous to be thus approved bya party which 

m ust be on its good behavior this winter if it wants to 
control the next administration. EMERSON, 

WASHINGTON, November 24, 1883, 





“HOW CAN THEY BEAR IT UP IN 
HEAVEN ?” 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 
ET OW can they bear it up in Heaven, 
They who 80 loved, and love us yet, 
If they can see us still, and know 
The heavy hours that come and go, 
The fears that sting, the cares that fret, 
The hopes belied, the helps ungiven ? 


Can they sit watching us all day, 

Measure our tears, and count our sighs, 
And mark each throb and stab of pain, 
The ungranted wish, the longing vain, 

And still smile on with happy eyes, 
Content on golden harps to play ? 


Ab no! we will not so them wrong! 
When mothers hear their babies cry 

For broken toy or trivial woe, 

They smile, for all their love—they know 
Langhter shall follow presently, 

And sighing turn to merry song. 


They are not cruel, that they smile; 
Their eyes, grown oid, can farther see, 

Weighing the large thing and the less 

With wise, experienced tenderness— 
The moment’s grief with joy to be 

In euch a little, little while? 


Just so the angels, starry-eyed, 

With vision cleared and made all-wise, 
Look past the storm-rack and the rain 
And shifting mists of mortal pain 

To where the steadfast sunshine lies, 
And everlasting summer-tide. 


They see, beyond the pang, the strife, 
(To us how long, to them how brief! 
The compensation and the balm, 
The victor’s wreath, the conqueror'’s palm— 
They see the healing laid to grief, 
They see unfold the perfect life. 
For all our blind, impatient pain, 
Our desolate and sore estate, 
They see the door that open is 
Of Heaven’s abundant treasuries, 
The comforts and the cures that wait 
The bow of promise in the rain. 
And even as they watch, they smile, 
With eyes of love, as mothers may, 
Nor grieve too much although we ery, 
Because joy cometh presently, 
And sunshine, and the fair new day, 
When we have wept a little while. 








PHILLIPS BROOKS AT HOME. 
By WIctiraAM C. WILKINSON. 


HILLIPS BROOKS at home, of course, means 

Phillips Brooks in Trinity Church, Boston. Oiher 

than his church, home proper he has none, for he abides 
a bachelor. 

And somehow it seems almost fit that a man like Mr. 
Brooks, a man so ample, 80 overflowing ; a man, as it 
were, more than sufficient to himself, sufficient also to 
a multitude of others, should have his home large and 
public; such a home, in short, as Trinity Cuurch. 
Here Phillips Brooks shines like a sun—diffusing 
warmth and light and life. What a blessing to what a 
number! To what a number of souls, it would have 
been natugal to say; but, almost as natural, to what a 
number of bodies! For the physical man is a source of 
comfort, in itskind, hardly less so than the intellectual 
and the spiritual. How that massive, majestic manhood 
makes temperature where it is, and what temperature ! 
Broad, equable, temperate, calm ; yet tonic withal, and 
inspiring. You rejoiceinit. You have an irrational 
feeling that it would be a wrong to shut up so much 
opulence of personal vitality in any home less wide 
and openthan a great basilica like Trinity Church. 
At least you are not pained with sympathy for home- 
lessness in the case of a man so richly endowed. To 
be so pained would be like shivering on behalf of the 
sun because, forsooth, the sun had nothing to make 
him warm and bright. Phillips Brooks in Trinity 
Church is like the sun in its sphere. Still, and were it 
not impertinent, I could even wish for Paillips Brooks 
an every-day home, such as would be worthy of him. 
What a home it should be! And, with thus much of 
loyal, if of doubtfully appropriate, tribute, irresistibly 
prompted, and therefore not to be repressed, let me go 
on tospeak of Phillips Brooks as he is to be seen and 
heard Sunday after Sunday at homein Trinity Church, 

Everybody knows how magnificient an edifice, with 
its arrested tower yet waiting ‘and probably long to 





wait completion, Trinity Church is. The interior is 








decorated almost to the point of gorgeousness. The 
effect, however, isimposing for ‘‘ the height, the glow, 
the glory.” Good taste reigning over lavish expendi- 
ture has prevented chromatic richness from seeming 
to approach tawdriness. It is much to say for any 
man preaching here that the building does not make 
him look disproportionate, inadequate. This may 
strongly be said for Phillips Brooks. But even for 
him it cannot be said that the form and construction of 
the interior do not oppose a serious embarrassment to 
the proper effect of oratory. I could not help feeling 
it to be a great wrong to the truth, or, to put it per- 
sonally, a great wrong to the preacher and to his 
hearers, that an audience-room should be so broken up 
wiih pillars, angles, recesses, s 
light and shade, as 


» sown with contrasts of 
vecessarily, inevitably, to disperse 
and waste an immense fraction of the power exerted 
by the speaker, whatever the measure, great or small, 
of that power might be. The reaction of this audience- 
room upon the oratorical instinct and habit of the man 
who should customarily speak in it could not but be 
mischievous in avery high degree. The sense, which 
ought to live in every public speaker, of his being fast 
bound ina grapple of mind to mind, and heart to heart, 
and soul to soul, with his audience, must be oppressed, 
if not extinguished, amid su chitectural conditions 
as those which surround Phillips Brooks when he 
stands to preach. That in him this needful sense is 
not extinguished isa thing to bethankfulfor. That it 
is in fact oppressed I cannot doubt. There is evi- 
dence of it, I think, in his manner of preaching. 

For Mr. Brooks is not an orator such as Mr. Beecher 
is. He does not speak to people, with people, as Mr. 
seecher does; rather he speaks DJefore them, in their 
presence. He soliloquizes. There is almosta minimum 
of mutual relation between speaker and hearer. Un- 
doubtedly the swift, urgent monologue is quickened, 
reinforced, by the consciousness of an audience present. 
That consciousness, of course, penetrates to the mind 
of the speaker. But it does not dominate the speaker’s 
mind ; it does not turn monologue int 
speech is monologue still. 

This is not invariably the case; for, occasionally, 
the preacher turns his noble face toward you, and 
for that instant you feel the aim of his discourse leveled 
full at your personality. Now there is a glimpse of 
true oratorical power. But the glimpse passes quickly. 
The countenance is again directed forward toward a 
horizon, or even lifted toward a quarter of the sky 
above the horizon, and the but momentarily inter- 
rupted rapt soliloquy proceeds. 

Such I understand to have been the style of Robert 
Hall’s pulpit speech. Itis arare gift to be a speaker 
of this sort. The speaker must be a thinker as well as 
a speaker. The specch is, in truth, a process of think- 
ing aloud—thinking accelerated, exhilarated, by the 
vocal exercise accompanying, and then, too, by the 
blindfold sense of a listening audience near. This is 
the preaching of Mr. Brooks. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that Mr. Brooks 
practiced two distinct methods of preaching: one, 
that with the manuscript; the other, that without. 
The last time that I had the chance of a Sunday in 
Trinity Church was Luther’s day. The morning dis- 
course was a luminous and generous appreciation of 
the great Reformer’s character and work. This was 
read, in that rapid, vehement, incessant manner which 
description has made sufliciently familiar to the public. 
The precipitation of utterance is like the flowing forth 
of the liquid contents of a bottle suddenly inverted ; 
every word seems hurrying to be foremost. The unac- 
customed hearer is at first left hopelessly in the rear; 
but presently the contagion of the speaker’s rushing 
thought reaches him, and he is drawn into the wake 
of that urgent ongoinz; he is t..wed along ia the great 
multitudinous convoy thatfollows the mighty motor- 
vessel steaming, unconscious of the weight it bears, 
across the sea of thought. The energy is suflicient for 
all; it overflows so amply that you scarcely feel it not 
to be your own energy. The writing is like in charac- 
ter to the speaking—continuous, no break, no shock, 
no rest, not much change of swifter and slower, till 
the end. The apparent mass of the speaker, physical 
and mental, might at first seem equal to making up a 
full, adequate momentum without multiplication by 
such a component of velocity; but by and by you 
come to feel that the motion is a necessary part of the 
power. I am told, indeed, that a constitutional ten- 
dency to hesitation in utterance is the speaker’s real 
reason for this indulged precipitancy of speech. Not 
unlikely ; but the final result of habit is as if of nature. 

Of the discourse itself on Luther, I have left myself 
room to say no more than that Mr. Brooks’s master 
formula for power in the preacher, truth plus person- 
ality, came very fitly in to explain the problem of 
Luther’s prodigious career. It was the man himself, 


) dialogue; the 


not less than the truth he found, that gave Luther 
such possession of the present and such a heritage in 
the future. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Brooks took Luther’s ‘‘ The 
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just shall live by faith,” and preached from it extem- 
porarily. The character of the composition and of the 
delivery was strikingly the same as that belonging to 
the morning’s discourse. It was hurried, impetuous 
solilcguy; in this particular case, hurried first, and 
then impetuous. That is, I judged from various little 
indications that Mr. Brooks used his will to urge him- 
self on against some obstructiveness felt in the current 
mood and movement of his mind. But it was a note- 
worthy discourse, full and fresh with thought. The 
interpretation put upon Luther’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith was free rather than historic. If one 
should apply the formula, truth plus personality, the 
personality—Mr. Brooks’s!personality—would perhaps 
be found to prevail in the interpretation over the strict 
historic truth. 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 








THE LIQUOR INTEREST AS A FACTOR 
IN MUNICIPAL POLITICS. 
By Cuarizes F, Tawra. 


\IHE governing of the large cities of the United 
States is a most important problem. In the solu- 
tion of this problem the most important factor is com- 
posed of all those interests which may, for conven- 
ience, be called the liquor interest. It is not, we regret 
to believe, generally recognized that the liquor interest 
has in many cities become the controlling power in 
municipal government and politics. In the city of 
New York, thirteen of its twenty-four aldermen are 
liquor dealers. Its county clerk is also a liquor 
dealer. If it is an extreme statement to say, as 
has been said by a distinguished student of the pol- 
itics of New York City, that ‘the police and the law 
courts are completely under their control,” it is at 
laast safe to affirm that the influence of such officers 
is naturally against all attempts at municipal reform, 
and in favor of the perpetuation of those elements of 
society of which they are the result and the represent- 
ative. Those ‘elements, it is a euphemism to say, are 
not the best. 

In the New Eng!and metropolis the condition is 
similar. Although a majority of neither the Board of 
Aldermen nor of the Councilmen of Boston are en- 
gaged in the liquor traffic, yet eight of the latter body, 
numbering in all about sixty, are registered in the 
city directory as liquor dealers. One member of the 
Council, who is also a member of the committee on the 
police department, has kept a saloon, and has kept it 
in such violation of the law regarding Sunday 
selling that he has been twice convicted. The 
Chairman of the Board of Police Commissieners 
of Boston owns or controls stores in the most 
disreputable streets, which are rented as dramshops. 
The laws of Massachusetts forbid that a license 
should be given to a drinking-saloon situated with 
in four hundred feet of a echool-house. To avoid 
this provision children have been turned out of at 
least two school-houses within the municipal limits. 
In the spring of 1882 scholars were moved out of the 
Franklin school-house, and after licenses had been 
granted they were moved back. In tne spring of 1883 
they were, on the day previous tothe first of May, 
when licenses take effect, again moved out of the 
school-house ; to it they have not been returned, 
and they are now, it is affirmed, running wild in the 
streets. For this action a sub-committee of the gen- 
eral school committee is responsible. Instead of not 
opening the saloon, the school is closed. In the city 
of Buffalo, N. Y., the state of affairs is quite as 
lamentable as in Boston. Its mayor is a maltster, who 
owes his election wo the beer interest. The city has 
sixteen hundred saloons, or one saloon to every ninety- 
six persons ; and, practically, these saloons “‘ run” the 
city government. The mayor of Syracuse is a saloon 
keeper. 

As one examines the influences of the liquor inter- 
est in the government of the large Western cities, he 
discovers its power to be quite as potent as in New 
York, Boston, and Buffalo. Milwaukee—that beer 
fountaia—has a mayor who is making a noble fight 
against the saloons for the enforcement of the laws, 
and has won the admiration of the best citizens; but 
the saloons have, on the whole, proved to be stronger 
than the mayor. ‘‘There’s only one fact worth men- 
tioning,” says a distinguished citizen of Milwaukee, 
*‘in connection with the influence of the liquor in- 
terests of the municipal politics of Milwaukee, and 
that is that the saloons practically own the city.” The 
**Sentinel” in that city, of November 1, says, under 
the heading ‘‘ They Want to Run the City,” that “a 
call is to be served personally in a few days upon 
every saloon keeper in this city for a mass meeting, to 
be held within the next two weeks, to organize a polit- 
ical power which shall in future control municipal 
legislation.” A Milwaukee clergyman declares that 
“temperance sentiment daresn’t peep in Milwaukee 
now.” Is there need of asserting that Chicago is quite 
as badly off as her sister city of the lake? It is noto- 


rious that the mayor is the creature of the saloon 
keepers, and that the liquor interest is the potent 
factor in the politics and the goverument of the great 
city of the West. A prominent clergyman writes: 
**You cannot draw a picture of the curse of liquor 
domination which exceeds in darkness what we have 
in Chicago.” 

But enough has been said to prove that the liquor 
interest is a most important factor ia the government of 
our large cities. What, then, is being done to over- 
throw its power? What ought to be done? What is 
being done is along the line of what ought to be done. 
The citizens of many cities are combining for the en- 
forcement of theliquor laws. Citizens have in the past 
been eager for the enactment of just laws. This is right 
and proper. But they have not been sufficiently eager 
for the enforcement of just laws. To-day the emphasis 
is placed with greater fitness. They are now, while 
enaeavoring, to place righteous laws on the statute 
book, also endeavoring to execute the laws which are 
now there. In Boston is a Law-and-Order League 
which has done excellent work in stopping sales to 
children and on Sunday. In Buffalo is a Citizens’ 
Reform Association, which, though small in member- 
ship, is composed of leading citizens, of all political par- 
ties and religious faiths, and is determined to enforce 
the law against selling to habitual drunkards,to minors, 
and on Sunday. Chic ago, too, has a Citizens’ League 
of a like design. Organized soon after the July 
riots of 1877, it has in the intervening years prosecuted 
more than sixteen hundred liquor dealers, the large 
number of whom have either paid their fines or been 
held to the Criminal Court. 

These facts, then, indicate what ought to be done 
to weaken and to overthrow the power of the liquor 
interest in the management of the large cities. The 
reputable citizens, irrespective of political affiliations 
or religious preferences, irrespective even of their 
peculiar views regarding ‘‘ prohibition’’,or ‘‘ moral 
suasion,” should unite to enforce the liquor laws now 
existing. The enforcement of these laws would not 
only put an end to a large proportion of the present 
intemperance, it would aleo free our cities from the 
rule of the basest social elements, which now threaten 
the existence of every righteous municipal cause. 








CONCERNING THE CHIEF SEATS IN THE 
SYNAGOGUE. 
By tue Rev. Urtan Xerxes Burtizs, D.D. 

Fete three years ago a knife factory was built 

on Turkey Creek by Bildad Jones, from Owl 
City, Iowa. Very soon a great woolen mill and a fur- 
niture factory followed, and now factories, mills, and 
shops crowd each other along the creek, and Griggs- 
ville is a busy manufacturing center. Our church has 
always clung to the old-fashioned ways, electing its 
deacons for life, and rarely changing its officers; but 
with the rapid growth of the village have come new 
wants that our old ways have scarcely met. ‘Toa 
man brought up on the boundless prayer-ies of the 
spreadin’ West,” Bildad Jones has been wont to say, 
‘*the unchangin’ ways of a down-east church aire most 
amazin’. Why, to Owl City, out to Iowy, every man 
in the church had a chance to be a deacon or some. 
thing, and afore he could git to go into any mischief, 
or make himself a nuisance, or petrify, why, he was 
out again, an’ nobody particular.” 

Mr. Oliver Gunn has been our Sunday-school Super- 
intendent for three years; and, though he is in certain 
rare ways fitted for the place, and the school has 
grown and prospered under his management, there 
have been grumblings of dissatisfaction. The cashier 
of the First National Bank of Griggsville, Mr. Gunn is 
a very methodical man, keeping every paper properly 
numbered and pigeon-holed, and his love of order has 
driven some of the church members, and Bfidad Jones 
especially, nearly distracted. Scarcely could I pronounce 
the benediction before he would bustle into the pulpit, 
and begin to strike his bell, while Professor Tinkler was 
playing a worldly tune, in long-meter time, and the audi- 
ence dispersed, scared out of their old custom of speak- 
ing a word to each other. The old folks’ Bible Class, led 
by Deacon Bullhead, had been in the habit of retiring 
to the cozy prayer-room down stairs, and there garru- 
lously arguing till they were ready to go home. This 
must be stopped, Mr. Gunn insisted, after his election. 
The Bible Class must come in to the closing exercises 
of the school, and go home when the rest did. The 
Infant Class, which had wriggled and frisked and en- 
joyed itself in the session-room, was compelled to sit 
in the front pews in the main room, where it lan- 
guished and kicked despairing/y till Mrs. Gunn took 
charge of it, and persuaded her husband the session- 
room was the best place for it. In the management of 
things, or of persons compelled to obey him, Mr. 
Gunn’s methods would be admirable, but as a Sunday- 
school superintendent he was, perhaps, at first, too 
intent on discipline. I knew if he lost his place there 





would be trouble, and I was equally sure there would be 





trouble if he kept it. I did not dare to take sides ; but, 
though he had labored with, perhaps, some desire for 
the glory and honor of Oliver Cromwell Gunn, he had 
worked faithfully. The school was growing and doing 
well, so I discreetly talked round some of the dissatis- 
fied. 

‘*Ef you think I’m goin’ ter stan’ the ding! ding! 
ding! of that sassy bell of his’n a Sunday more’n J’m 
obleeged to, you'll slip up on it,” growled Deacon Bull- 
head. ‘‘I’ve stood all the Gunn bossin’ I’m goin’ to 
Dr. Buttles, an’ me an’ my class is a unit.” 

‘*Tve nothing against him but his everlasting crank- 
turning,” said McElrey Tubbs, who is nervous despite 
his two hundred pounds of flesh. ‘'He’s done the 
best he could to turn us into a machine the past three 
years, an’ I’ve grown tired of the clatter.” 

‘*He’s been in office too long a’ready,” declared 
Bildad Jones, who was Mr. Gunn’s bitterest critic, and 
knew him the least. ‘Out to Owl City, sir, we never 
thought of such a thing as keepin’ a man in more’n a 
year. No, sir; out he went, whoever he was, an’ we 
said, ‘ Next.’” 

One of Mr. Gunn’s peculiarities is to laugh in a lordly 
and irritating way at persons who criticise him, and 
this bas often made Deacon Screwys furious. ‘‘ We've 
hed ’nuff of him,” snapped the Deacon. ‘‘I don’t care 
if the whole Gunn tribe leave, and their relations, the 
Bradawls, go after’em, Senator and all. Some of us 
have been Gunned till we can’t stand it no longer. 
IVll do that man good to take him down a peg; he’s 
too conceited to live.” 

Deacon Budge, always anxious for peace, urged Mr. 
Gunn to resign. ‘‘ They don’t know jes’ what does ail 
‘em,’ saidthe Deacon. ‘‘I expect—I do rally expect— 
Bildad Jones sees the sorter superintendent he admires 
w’en he looks in the glass; but all the rest of the 
opposition is on’y a little snappin’ an’ frettin’. Folks 
is folks, ye know, and the church ain’t made up of 
saints this side the river. Ef the ’Postles hed to show 
out jes’ what poor, weak critters they were, right afore 
the Lord, I don’t s’pose we orter expect church mem- 
bers to be perfect now-days. The strong orter help 
the weak, ye know, an’ef some on’em’s a little sprung, 
the most Christian thing ye can do is ter jes’ step one 
side, an’ let ’em hev it out, an’ cool off. Nothin’ll 
make ’em ashamed quicker.” 

‘*So,” said Mr. Gunn, with lofty obstinacy, ‘I will 
see who my friends are. If, after all l’ve done, I am 
thrust out, I am done with office in this church for- 
ever.” 

‘*The Lord forgive ye,” murmured the Deacon, who 
knows when words are useless. 

The hearts of the dissatisfied were set, not upon 
Bildad Jones, but upon Mr. Darrow, the junior partner 
of the woolen-mill firm. He is a young man of pleas- 
ing address, and has acharming wife. But Mr. Gunn’s 
friends are numerous, and at the election Mr. Darrow’s 
majority was only two. 

‘*Make his election unanimous,” said Mr. Gunn, 
rising with vast dignity. He is a nervous, bilious 
man, and conveys an impression of size, though he is 
really a small person. ‘I accept the situation. You 
want me no more. I now know how my labors have 
been appreciated. Nothing will ever induce me to take 
office in this church again—never! My mind is made 
up. I resign my place as treasurer. I understand the 
pleasure of the church, and I step one side forever.” 

Mr. Darrow was on his legs in a minute, a fact more 
remarkable because he is a very modestman. ‘I beg 
your pardon, Dr. Buttles and friends,” he said quickly, 
**but before any one else speaks, I shall be very much 
obliged if you will allow me to say a few words.” His 
request was granted,and he continued : ‘‘I cannot under 
any circumstances accept the office of Superintendent, 
for I have not the perfect familiarity with the Scriptures 
nor the rare organizing power that have enabled Mr. 
Gunn to make our school so prosperous. I know that 
every church wants to use her new members, and 
does well to do so, and this, I suppose, is the reason you 
have made the mistake, some of you, of thinking it 
j8 best to change. I} is a mistake so far as I am con- 
cerned. But if you are willing to elect me to an office, 
there is one I should like very much—i* you think me 
worthy.” 

‘* What is it?” said Deacon Budge softly, and every- 
one listened breathlessly. 

‘* Well,” replied Mr. Darrow, taking hold of the seat 
in front of him, and dropping his head, ‘‘I have wan- 
dered about a good deal, living six months in one 
place, and perhaps a year in another, and I have been 
—very poor. I think I know as most of you do not 
the hungry homesickness of a stranger in a strange 
meeting-house. This town is growing rapidly, and 
every Sunday I see people who, I know, feel just as I 
bave felt many times. Now if you will not think me 
officious, or impolite, or out of my place, since I, too, 
am almost a stranger, I should like to hang around 
before the sermon, and bustle around after it, and 
speak to these people. I would like to see that they 


have good seats, and I would like to ask their names 
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and to introduce them to afewof the friends before 
they leave. Iam so glad to possess a home at last, to 
have a fireside I can go to every night, and a church 
home I can go to every Sunday, I want to do some- 
thing for the strangers. My wife will help me, and 
you may call us what you like.” 

‘‘T move,” said Deacon Budge, tremulously, ‘‘ that 
we elect Mr. an’ Miss’ Darrow door-keepers, by a risin’ 
vote.” 

They scarcely waited for meto put the motion before 
they were all on their feet, except Mr. Gunn, who kept 
his seat and iooked at the floor. 

‘* Now I s’pose we must vote agin,” growled Deacon 
Bullhead, to every one’s intense disgust, the moment 
we were seated. 

‘““T am not a candidate,” said Mr. Guan. ‘‘I with- 
draw my name. I resign all my offices in this church.” 

‘*Some on us know a good thing w’en we've got it. 
They ain’t no call fur remarks from you jes’ yit,” whis- 
pered old Job Benson behind him, so loud every one 
could hear. 

When the votes were again counted, they were all, 
save two ( Deacons Bullhead and Screwys never change 
what they call ‘‘their minds”), for Mr. Gunn. 

‘*T cannot accept the position,” said Mr. Gunn, try- 
ing to look stern and decided. ‘‘My refusal is final.” 
(His voice told us it was not). ‘‘I resign all my 
offices in this church.” 

‘* We can’t accept ’em,” said Deacon Budge, drawing 
his tall, slight figure to its full height, and speaking as 
I never heard any man speak but him. ‘‘J’inin’ the 
church is, or orter be, like Bible matrimony, fur better, 
fur worse, till death do us part; an,’ like that cove- 
nant, it means bearin’ one another’s burdens, an’ put- 
tin’ up with one another’s faults, an’ bein easily per- 
suaded. We ain’t enny on us perfect, an’ even when 
we truly love the Lord we ain’t alius easy to git along 
with. Now we've showed Brother Gunn what we 
r’ally think on him, an’ his atan’in’ out ain’t Christian, 
an’ he knows it, an’ we must leave itto him. Now 
I move we drop this hull matter right here, an’ go 
home, an’ pray that he may see things right, an’ that 
we every one On us may be more considerate, an’ less 
fault findin’.” 

We went home through the starlight quietly, all 
thinking of the Deacon’s tender, reverent voice and 


words. Two Sundays passed, and the assistant super-. 


intendent took charge of the school, for Mr. Gunn 
suddenly had important business at Scodack ; but on 
the third Sanday we fell into our old ways, with a little 
less bell-ringing and insistence of rules on the part of 
Mr. Gunn. Up tothe present date the door-keepers 
have done excellent work; and I have not heard 
another grumble about office in the church, except 
from Bildad Jones; but he was not at the annual 
meeting. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any eubecriber sending an inquiry on any sabject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply el her 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answei 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


An Inguiring Friend @sks, in a letter too long for publica- 
tion, how we reconcile our welcome to Mr. Mozoomdar and 
our refusal to welcome Theodore Parker and Mr. Chadwick. 
He will find the answer in Mr. Mozoomdar’s book on the 
Brahmo Somaj, where he draws very clearly the distinction 
between Deism and Theism. Deisem is the doctrine that 
there is a God ; but that he holds any direct, living, personal 
communication with his creatures it never emphasizes, gen- 
erally ignores, often denies. Theism is the doctrine that 
God dwells in nature and in human experience; that the 
wires are all up between the soul and God ; that the soul can 
talk to God ; that God does talk tothe soul. The former is 
the religion of Theodore Parker's disciples in New England ; 
the latter isthe religien of Mr. Mozoomdar. The former deny 
that God was in Christ, or that he revealed truth to the pen- 
men of the Bible, or that he guides and counsels his children 
in answer to prayer. Deism isnot always self-consistent ; but 
this is its tendency. It is a system of negatives. Mr. 
Mozoomdar holds that not merely the spirit of Christ—ie,a 
Christian spirit—but the Personal Christ, dwells in the hearts 
of those that have taith in him; that prayer isa living con- 
verse with a living God; that the Bible contains divine 
revelation, though he thinks other sacred writings also 
contain it in a less degree; and though his views re- 
specting the character of Christ are not altegether clear, 
he svems to us to believe in the essential truth that God was 
in Christ as in no other mortal man ; and no one can read the 
story of his personal experience, recently printed in The 
Christian Union, and not feel that he believes in him as a 
personal, divine Saviour from the burden and power of sin. 
We gladly go forth to meet the Hindoo Theist ascending the 
hill from paganism toward Christanity,; we decline to go 
down the hill with the New England Theist, descending from 
Christianity toward Deism. 





What is the relative importance of Homeand Foreign Missions ? 
Do they or do they not have an equal claim upon the moneys be- 
stowed by Christian people ? 

Yanxron, Dakota. ‘ 

No answer that can be given to this question will be con- 
curred in by all Christian people. To some, there is no call 
so urgent as that of the millions who know nothing of God, 











of the mystery of their own being, of immortality; nething 
of the promises, hopes, and consolations of the Goepel. 
To others, the perils coming in upon us from foreign im- 
migration are so grave, aud the ignorant and vicious already 
here are so many, that no call to them is so imperative as 
this ; and ali the more, that if this land be not kept Christian 
there will be none to reach out beyond. These two classes, 
practically, dividetheir moneyed gifts very differently. The 
average disciple in the churches of to-day puts the lion's 
share into the Home work. We believe that to be a truer 
judgment which puts these claims on an equality. The 
underlying question is, how soonest to bring about in the 
world at large the universal reign of Christ. 


In view of the present interest in the four hundredth birthday of 
Martin Luther, I wish to make a stuay of the history of his times, 
of his life and character, and of the views peculiar to the Lutheran 
Charch. Can you give me the names of a few books which present 
a condensed account of these points, and which may be relied upon 
as giving the clearest and most accurate narrative, based upon the 
most recent investigations ? F. 8. D. 


For the study of Martin Luther, the best single work is 
Kostlin’s Life (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York). Miche- 
let’s ‘‘ Life of Luther, Gathered from his Writings,” is valu- 
able. The encyclopedia will give you a clear idea of Luther 
and his surroundings. Trench’s lectures on ‘ Medieval 
Church History " and D'Aunigne’s ‘‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion” will give you a clear conception of the times. Froude’s 
‘*Times of Erasmus and Luther,” in the ‘‘ Short Studies on 
Great Subjects,” and ‘‘ Luther and Erasmus,” by G. A. Sim- 
cox, are very useful. For the theology of Luther, consult the 
‘* History of the Doctrine of Justification,” by Ritschal ; Ne- 
ander’s ‘* History of Christian Doctrine ;” ‘‘History of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,’ by Professor Shedd ; James Freeman Ciarke’s 
‘* Events and Epochs in Religious History; Kanke’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Popes,” first volume. Guizot’s ‘‘ History of Civ- 
ilization,” and the ‘‘ Reformation,” by G. P. Fisher, will be 
found helpful in the study of Luther's life, times, and char- 
acter. 





G. V. D.—The word ‘‘ cemetery’ comes from the Latin 
word cemeterium, which means a dormitory or sleeping 
room ; in that sense the word was familiar to the ancients, 
but by the Christians was used to designate the place of 
burial of their brethren in the faith. James Freeman Clarke, 
in his ‘‘Events and Epochs of Religious History,” says 
this word cemetery is the exact equivalent in Greek to 
dormitory in Latin, and means sleeping place; it came into 
use with Christianity, and, like so many other words, con- 
tains a whole history of thought and feeling. It marks the 
advent of a new view of death; it regards it as a sleep—a 
view given it by Jesus, who loved always to speak of death 
as sleep: ‘Oar friend Lazarus sleepeth.” So the writer of 
the Book of Acts, describing the death of Stephen, bruised 
with stones, says, ‘‘ He falleth asleep.” Thus, in the word 
cemetery we have the whole history of the Christian view of 
death. 


INQUIRER.— Works of Ellice Hopkins are: ‘‘ Life and Let- 
ters of James Hinton,” Kegan, Paul & Co.; ‘‘ Work Amongst 
Working Men,” Strahan & Co.; ‘‘ Christ, the Consoler, 
& Book of Comfort for the Sick,” Longmans & Co.; ‘‘ Oc- 
capation for the Sick; or, Practical Suggestions for In- 
valids and those who have the Care of Them ;” ‘ Preventive 
Work; or, the Care of our Girls ;” ‘‘Rose Turquand : a Novel,” 
Macmillan & Co.; ‘ Active Service; or, Work Among Our 
Soldiers ;” ‘‘ Notes on Penitentiary Work: A Plea for the 
Wider Action of the Church of England in the Prevention of 
the Degradation of Women, as submitted to the Committee 
of Convocation, held July 3, 1879” ‘‘ Ladies’ Association for 
the Care of Friendless Girls;: Being an Account of the Work 
in Brighton ,” ‘ Fred Williams: a Tale for Boys,” Jarrold 
& Son; ‘‘ Home Thoughts for Mothers and Mothers’ Meet- 
ings,” third edition, Nisbet & Co.; ‘‘ Does it Answer? 
a Word for Soldiers,” Partridge & Co. 


Will you be kind enough to give me, through your “Inquiring 
Friends,’’ a list of the best Art Schools for women to be found in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia ? A. G. P, 


In Boston, Department of Fine Arts, New Englana Con- 
servatory of Music; Architect’s Association of Boston; 
Boston Art Club, Evening School for life classes; Boston 
School of Sculpture; Boston Society of Decorative Art; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; Museum Fine Arts 
(School of Drawing, Industry, and Painting). In Pennsyl- 
vania, the Academy of Fine Arts, and School of Design for 
Women. Ina New York City, the Art School of Cooper 
Union ; Ladies’ Art Association, 24 West Fourteenth Street; 
National Academy of Design, Twenty-Third Street and 
Fourth Avenue; Society of Dacorative Art; Art Students’ 
League, 38 West Fourteenth Street. 


8. H. B.—Odell’s ‘‘System of Shorthand,” published by 
Dick & Fitzgerald, 18 Ann Street, New York, price twenty- 
five cents, you will find contains the elements of stenography, 
We would refer also to a Manual on Shorthand or Phonog- 
raphy published by Lee & Shepard, Boston ; price, fifty cents- 


ReaADER.—The ‘‘ Library of Religious Poetry,” edited by 
Dr. Schaff, is published by Dodd, Mead & Co., price #5, 
and contains all but one of the poems for which you ask, and 
would prove a valuable book for your purpose. 


J. H. M.—The first volume of Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘Church His. 
tory” does not supplant his ‘History of the Apostolic 
Church,” but contains a very clear and concise synopsis of 
that work. 


ADMIRER.—The “ Decorator and Furnisher” is published 
at 231 Broadway, New York; price, $4 per annum. 





J. D. L.—The book for which you ask is published by Fow- 
ler & Wells, 753 Broadway, New York City. 





The Home. 


“THE SERMON THRU, THEN COMES 
THE DC.” 
By Cuaries BARNARD. 


HE fire burned brightly in the big chimney, for it 

was cold without. Thanksgiving had comein a 
snow-storm. Already it was past noon, and the folks 
had returned from the meeting-house in sleighs to the 
annual sacrifice of the fatted turkey. In Silas Warner’s 
house, on the Jerusalem Road, Sarah, his youngest 
daughter, was assisting Hesbia Simpkins in preparing 
the table for the feast. Mrs. Warner was concerned 
about many pies, and was in the kitchen. Silas had 
gone to the barn ina spirit of benevolence, or, as he 
expressed it, ‘‘ to look after the critters.” 

Then Hesbia, who was putting the silver on the 
table, remarked, in her native tongue: 

‘* As you say, the p’int o’ the sermon lies in the ap- 
plication. ‘The sermon thru, then comes the do.’ As 
I was saying to Luke Storms the other day, you may 
know all the Commandments, and absorb the entire 
catechism, but if you don’t apply ’em it’s only sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals.” 

‘Yes, and that’s just where Mr. Balcom failed in his 
sermon to-day. It was on forgetting and forgiving, as 
befitted the day when we ought to feel kindly disposi- 
tioned over our dinners. For all it was so well written, 
it had no particular application.” 

**AndI dare say the people sot there like a lot of 
empty jugs, taking it all in, and a-gurgling to them- 
selves, just as empty jugs‘do, and applying it all to their 
neighbors.” 

She contemplated the table thoughtfully, and then 
asked where she should put the two turkeys. 

** Give the roast to father, and put the boiled before 
me.” 

‘*Why not let Mr. Balcom carve? It’s no kinder 
matter if he is company, for he is tue only odd man 
among sO Many women folks.” 

‘*Did you ever see a minister carve? He cannot do 
it. Besides, I can keep back the drumsticks, for no- 
body wants them.” 

‘* Speaking of drumsticks makes me think of the un- 
common way things is laid out in this vale of tears. 
I know man is a shadder, and the grass of the field, 
but the way the Kindly fruits of the earth are laid out 
is uncommon trying. It’s white meat for some, and 
plenty of stuffing, and others get the drumsticks.” 

** And some 80 poor they never have even a drumstick. 
Brother Sam said the last time he went to Boston he 
saw so much poverty he ’bout made up his mind to 
stop giving to the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and to g.ve to the poor.” 

‘*T don’t suppose Sam brought any kind o’ news 
this time?” 

“No, not}a word. Only think of it! Five years 
away from home and not a word fron er.” 

Just then Silas Warner himself entered the room, 
and the two girls were silent. There was one su>ject 
forbidden in that house—one name not to be spoken. 
They finished their task and withdrew, and the old 
man, having laid aside his snow-sprinkled coat and 
hat, sat before the blazing logs to wait dinner and the 
expected guest—Mr. Balcom, the new minister. 

‘* Heavy fall of snow for this time o’ year; and not 
a furrer struck, and the fodder not yet housed. Things 
is going behindhand dreadful. Everything goes wrong 
now since—since Mehitable went away. Sermons 
powerful thin, and the folks ir the singing seats put 
on airs. They never sing the old tunes now as they 
did when my Hitty led off in Old Cniny and Federai 
Street and Lenox, when Seth Hawkins sung counter, 
and Gran’ther Greenleaf played the double bass. I 
don’t believe any girl hed such a v’ice as my Hitty. 
Here is Thanksgiving Day—wall, ii’s no kinder use. 
She won’t come back. Ephraham is j’ined to his idols.” 

Mrs. Warner, anxious about the table—for the new 
minister was to come to dinner for the first time—here 
came in, glanced at things, and said: 

‘*] don’t know what we shall do with Hesby; her 
forgetfulness is ‘most past forgiving. This .s the 
second time she’s put on more plates than are 
needed.” 

‘* Perhaps she was thinking Samuel was here.” 

‘* Or Mehitable?” 

‘* Haven’t I told you, time and again, Hitty is dead 
to us? She’s j’ined to her idols, and we don’t know her 
no more.” 

**IT couldn’t help thinking of the children on 
Thanksgiving Day. Folks generally have their boys 
and girls at home—Why, there’s the minister walking 
up the road now. Do be ready to see him while I 
serve the dinner.” 

The farmer’s welcome to the timid young minister 
was warm, and the young man was soon made to feel 
at home before the blazing hickory. 

‘*Powerful sermon you gave usto-day. Real prac- 
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tical, too. JT was thinking how slick it fit Shearjashub| ‘‘ You’re not going? And the turkey killed for ye, | for his doughty deed, and took his drooping, faded 
Hitchcock. One of his boys ran away to sea and came | and Thankegiving—” lady for a long country ride. It was an amusing 


rheumatism real bad. Shearjashub 
him, and makes him sleep in that north 
that garret to eat a bushel of oats, 
north side of a tombstone in Janu- 


back with t! 
never forgave 
attic ; ’nuf rats in 
and colder than the 
ary.” 





We all 


‘I’m sure I hope my words did some good. 
have need t rget and forgive.” 


‘Jes’ so. } jes’ so. Suppose you noticed the Rob- 
insons to-day Look rather poor since their barn | 
burned down.” 

‘Yes; and I hear you sent them a barrel of pota- 


| 


toes and some Hubbard squash.” 
‘Oh, that wasn’t anything. Couldn’t see folks suf- 
fering for food.” 


The arrival of dinner here brought the conversation | 
to an end, or, rather, spread it wider over the family, 
and thus it became of lesser import. The two extra | 
plates had been removed, yet when the family and 
their gucst sat down to the bountiful table there was 
still an empty seat. 

‘* Where is Tommy, mother?” 

“I do not Know, father. He came in after meeting, | 
and asked f piece of pie and some pickles.” 

** What for ?” 

‘‘Some people; a man and two women and a child. 


They are in the lower barn.” 

“Tramps again. I must rout ’em out as soon as 
dinner’s over. Its powerful discouraging that such 
idle vagabones roam loose over the country, burning 
houses snd making trouble.” 

Nothing more of importance happened till, just as 
the meal was finished, a sleigh was heard to drive up | 
to the front yard. At that moment the truant Tommy 
appeared, in a high state of excitement, at the door, 
saying - 

**Iv’s brother Sam; and there’s some folks in the lower 
barn. They slept there all night, and it’s so queer; 
they didn’t know what town this is, nor whose place 
it is, and when I told ’em, one of the women up and 
cried, and said they must move on.” 

“I wish to gracious they would. Now, Thomas, you 
stay at home the rest of the day, and don’t be late to 
dinner again, unlees you wish to lose it.” 

The elder son came in, and was welcomed warmly by 
all save his father. The mother drew the young man 
aside, and said, in an undertone: 

** Have you any news? Have you seen her?” 

** Yes; I found her, and lost her again. She belongs 
to some strolling Opera Company, and they came 
up to this part of the State, and then failed, and, as they 
expressed it, ‘broke up,’ each one looking out for 
himself, some walking back to Boston, others wander- 
ing about the country.” 

Silas Warner bad during this beer silent, and he 
now turned to his son and said, severely : 

‘** Now, Samuel, perhaps you will give some kind 0’ 
account of yoursel’. You rather shirked the harvest- 
ing, and things is run behindhband terrible.” 

Samuel would have replied, but his attention was 
drawn to his brother Thomas, who had fiehed in the 
young man’s great-coat pockets and brought forth a 
photograph. 

‘‘Here, young man, that wasn’t no wise intended 
for you. Give it to me.” 

The boy was studying the picture earnestly, and for 
& moment hesitated about giving it up. 

**Let me see it,” cried Silas. ‘‘ Let me see it. It will 
perhaps tell the truth of your absence from home.” 

It was the portrait of a young child dressed in some 
rather striking costume. He turned it over for a mo-| 
ment, and then said to his elder ton: 

** This tells the truthon ye. You have been to Bos- | 
ton and a-follering the footsteps of your sister ia the | 
way that leads to the broai road what leads to de- 
struction.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the young man. ‘If you will have | 
tue truth, I have been following my sister.” | 





‘It looks just ‘like the little tramp girl in the lower | 
barn,” said Thomas, still looking at the picture. 

*‘ All my children’s turning outa shame. You’re fol- 
lering yer sister? Then keep a-follering her, and 
when the fruits o’ sinful pleasure turn to ashes in yer 
mouth, don’t be looking to me to hand yea cup o’ 
water.” 

“Sir,” said the young minister, who seemed to grasp 
the situation, “‘ I never knew you had a daughter who | 
had gone astray. { fear my ministrations this day 
have been of smal] use.” 

‘““There are some things can’t be forgive. It ain't 
human nature.” 

‘Human nature is foolishness when it sits in judg- | 
ment on the erring.” 

The old man turned away, for his heart was hard. | 
For a few moments there was a silent though tearful | 
parting between mother and son, brother and sister, | 
and then the young man moved toward the door. 

**Good-by, father.” 

The eld man started in dismay. 


| 


|she said. 


“Tm not going to stop at home with such words 
spoke. My sister didnowrong. She hada voice and 
was a singer. She could use it in the service of what 
she called art. I don’t know what it all means, but it 
wasn’t bed. She did go on the stage and she did 
merry some singing man; butit’s all over now. Her 
husband is dead and her work failed, and she’s a wan- 
derer on the earth. I want tofind her, and I mean to 
travel on till I do find her.” 

‘““Then begone—begone!” 

“You'll be repenting them words some day. 


| There’s been those who trod on hot plowshares and 


bore heavy crosses, and what one man’s done I guess 
I can do.” 

He opened the door as if to go, when in the porch 
stood 8 woman witb a child in her arms, 

‘Sister Mehitable! Why, I was just starting off to 
find you to bring you home. It’s Thanksgiving Day. 
Mr. Balcom is here, the new minister. I hear his ser- 
mon was on forgetting and forgiving. Come in; 
come in. Ah! this is the little Hitty—the grand- 
ehild ?” 

The woman hesitated for a moment, but the child 
slipped down and ran forward into the midst of the 
family. 

‘Oh, it’s the dream-house! it’s the dream-house! 
I knew we should find it some day. It’s just as | 
dreamed it the night before the theater burned down.” 

Then the child paused in wonderment before the 
old farmer, and seemed to regard him with some 
doubt. 

‘“‘Are you my grandfather—my real, truly borned 
grandfather? How can you look so cross when I have 
come to live with you ?” 

Silas Warner turned away in silence, and for a 
moment there was a solemn bush in the room. 

‘*As you hope for forgiveness,” said the minister 
slowly, ‘‘ forgive and forget.” 

Still he refused, and the son returned to the room 
and took the child by the hand to lead her away. 

‘*No; no. Mother comes in here and says some- 
thing. I know just how it goes. Grandfather has 
forgot his part; he has lost the cue.” 

‘* Heaven devises wisdom from the mouths of chil- 
dren,” said the minister. 

‘* Father!” 

‘*My Hitty!” 

“That’s right;” said the small genius, gravely. 
“They always kiss each other that way. My! you're 
going to have turkey and cranberry sauce! I'll have 
some, if you please—’cause the play’s all over.” 








THE COURTESIES OF THE POOR. 
By Sorny Winturor. 

HAVE often been touche! by the generosity of 

the poor among themselves, at times of trouble or 
special want. If sickness disables the mother of a 
family, how ready are the neighbors with such help as 
they can give! One will undertake the week’s wash- 
ing, one will see that the baking is done, another will 
come in morning and evening to ‘‘ tidy up” the little 
rooms or lend a hand with the children. Doubtless 
many such deeds are done which are recorded only on 
high, but now and then they come under our observa- 


| tion as we go about among these humble brethren and 


sisters. 

Two shop-girls were recently overheard planning to 
share between them the work of a third who had been 
called home, and thus save her wages for her. ‘‘She 
needn’t get a substitute,” said one. ‘‘If we're a little 
epryer than usual, we can do her work and ours too. 
Will you agree? Let’s ask Mr. Sullivan if we may.” 
‘** Yes, indeed,” said the other. ‘ Her mother’s sick, 
poor thing! §.e’ll need ali her earnings.” 

A family of motherless children received, during an 


|entire season, the weekly services of a kind-hearted 


washerwoman. Time was money to this woman, for her 
skilled labor was indemand’; and money was precious, 
for she had many mouths at home to fill. But she de- 


| liberately gave up other engagements and dev ted one 
|day each week to these needy neighbors, and when 


offered payment by interested ladies she refused to take 
it. ‘* Sure and it’s meself that wishes I could give more,” 
I wondered if any one else gave in her 
proportion. 

A well-known figure in a certain town is old Silas, 


| the ash-man, much in request at house-cleaning times, 


—afriend in need. A young woman weighted with a 


| worse than worthless husband and two or three little 


children had passed through a long and distressing 
illness, and was slowly coming up to life again. Old 


Silas conceived the knightly desire of giving this 
voman a little pleasure. He borrowed an old carriage, 
brushed off his bony, dusty horse, and dressed himself 
in his Sunday suit, a costume the most striking feature 
of which was the unwonted white shirt with its con- 
spicuous sleeves. Thus appointed, old Silas set out 





spectacle, but, I think, as it passed through the streete, 
it called up more tears than smiles. I have been 
touched by these things, I said. I have been instructed 
and rebuked, as I have seen among these little ones so 
much of the spirit of Him whose life on earth shed a 
sacredness forever over poverty. 

It is not only among themselves that the poor show 
kindness. Their childlike hearts are quick to feel for 
us, their more fortunate neighbors. A little cluster of 
bright geraniums, the one cherished ornament of a 
certain poor little kitchen, was the choicest gift that 
came, among showers of delicacies of every descrip- 
tion, to a lady’s sick-bed recently. No Christmas gift 
even gave more pleasure than two holders made by a 
poor colored woman for one who had had the privilege 
of being kind toher. ‘ Not for the kitchen,” explained 
the giver. ‘‘They are for you to use yourself if ever 
you want to press out anything.” And though the 
stitches were not dainty, and geometry was somewhat 
at fault in the curves, they were carefully reduced to 
the supposed proper size, and covered with silk, ‘‘to 
make ’em soft for your hand, you know.” 

The same woman, who had been a famous cook in 
her day, bought, at no small expenditure of strength 
and means, the requisite materials, and made a nota- 
ble loaf of cake for the doctor who had attended her 
through an illness. She came to borrow a “ gilt-edged 
plate” and a nice napkin with which to serve up the 
present, and the doctor says he never took a richer fee. 

Is not this trait worth cultivating in the minds of the 
poor with whom we have todo? Send a flower with 
the bowl of broth some day, and see if it does not 
come back to you in some pleasant form after many 
days. By example, by encouragement and apprecia- 
tion, we may help these less fortunate friends of ours 
to one of the most unfailing of pleasures—that of 
doing little kindnesses. 








FACTORY-GIRLS AND WHAT TO DO FOR 
THEM. 
By a CuristiAN WORKER 


HIS term applies to those thousands of girls who, 
from fourteen years old upward, work from 
seven inthe morning to six at night in the large fac- 
tories in cities and towns. In several towns near 
New York City there are nearly ten thousand such girls, 
and in a single establishment hundreds are employed. 
Many of the girls come from country homes for the 
purpose of earning the high wages offered them. 
They enter'this life of excitement and fatigue with lit- 
tle or no preparation for it. They can afford, or can 
only find, a corner of a bedroom in a strange house; 
or perhaps two or three club together to hire a room 
between them. They have several hours in the even- 
ing when they can do what they like; but what is 
offered them? Their food is very poor and unsatisfy- 
ing. They do not know what to buy, or how to cook 
it, and often live for days upon a stimulant such as 
tea or coffee in the morning; cake, pies, or fruit are 
taken at noon, while tea or coffee constitutes the 
supper, together with bread and sweets. Their am- 
bition is to dress well, and their wages (which often 
amount to $12 or $15 a week) are spent upon cheap 
silks, cotton velvets, feathers, and other things for 
their outward adornment. These girls are, however, 
thoroughly independent and proud. They crave ex- 
citement and companionship, and from their life and 
surroundings are easily led into temptation. It is only 
necessary to walk the streets of a manufacturing town 
some Wednesday or Saturday evening, from eight to 
ten, to learn to know factory-girls. Those living with 
their parents are shielded, to some extent, from the 
evils just mentioned, but many of these have nothing 
to attract them in the small, common sitting-room, 
with its noisy younger children, tired mother, and per- 
haps cross father. They, too, are careless, improvi- 
dent, and extravagant. 

Ia all work among them, three things must be taken 
into consideration: The strong feeling of independ- 
ence; the strong class feeling existing among girls of 
the same factory ; sectarian influence, which is often 
exerted against or for any enterprise. In reference 
to the latter point : if there are many Catholics among 
those you desire to interest ia any undertaking, go 
frankly to the priest of the church they attend. Tell 
him all you plan to do, and ask his co-operation. He 
thus knows all about the movement from the outset, 
and, if he has the true interests of the girls at heart, 
will advise their joining init. This experiment has 
been tried in several cases with great success. 

‘* What can be done?” Many things, a few only of 
which can here be touched upon. 

A girl comes to a factory town, a stranger; she ob- 
tains work; but, while looking for it, and afterwards, 
does not knowa suitable lodging or boarding place. 
She is often directed to an improper house, and thus, 
at the very outset, led into temptation or evil. For such 
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girls and others, respectable, comfortable lodging- 
houses are greatly needed. Reasonable prices must be 
charged tor bed and rooms, and everything done to 
make them clean and inviting. A motherly woman 
should be put in as housekeeper and manager; one 
who has herself worked in the factories to be preferred. 
The want of every factory town is for dozens of such 
houses, with a* restaurant and club-room attached to 
every three or four. Good food, well-cooked, goes a 
great way in making strong girlsand women; and yet 
where can the factory-zirl get it? There should, there- 
fore, be these restaurants established near the factories, 
where, at the noonday hour, as well as at other times, 
the girls can run in for a good, cheap meal, eaten at a 
clean, inviting table. Such lodging-houses and 
restaurants should be, after the start, self-supporting. 
The latter can be carried on as a coffee-house is, fair 
but not extravagant prices being charged; but in them 
only women should be allowed. Many dishes need not 
be offered, but those that are to be had should be 
carefully and temptingly prepared. A girl will be glad 
of a good dish of soup or stew if daintily served, and 
sitting down tojsuch a table cannot help but teach them 
neatness and order. There should be a committee 
of ladies back of these enterprises ; but if so, they must 
not for a long time appear in any way to the girls. 
Once let the girls look upon the houses or restaurants 
as a charity, and they will refuse to enter them. 
They should be advertised, opened, and managed as 
any Other business undertaking. After a while, if the 
ladies are full of tact, they can mingle with the girls 
in quiet ways, and influence themfor good. Again, 
the girls have their free evenings, and are tempted 
ina thousand subtle ways to spend them upon the 
streets, in dance-houses, theaters, or concert-rooms. 
Or they meet together in some room, and spend the 
time in low, gossipy talk, saying and doing many things 
which they would be ashamedto have their mothers 
know of. Some light, cheery methods and places must 
be devised by which and where the girls can spend their 
evenings ; classes and club-rooms should be started, 
but not entirely hy outsiders; if so, they will not succeed. 
Instead, they must grow from the girls themselves. 
Any one desiring to organize classes should first become 
acquainted with one or two girls who work in the fac- 
tory. They should be invited to meet her some evening 
at herhome, when, ina thoroughly business-like way, 
the whole matter can be talked over with them. The 
talk must be conductedin the same way as you would 
talk to any lady you wanted to interest iu an enterprise. 
If it is well managed, the girls will become interested, 
and will promise to try and get among their friends 
some twenty names, as those desiring to join the class. 
When these twenty are interested, they should all meet 
with the lady, and the whole plan be discussed. When 
and where the class should be held, its nature, who to be 
invited to join, and other matters, must be decided by 
the girls, the lady simply giving her opinion. A com- 
mittee of arrangements from among the twenty should 
be chosen by themselves, and these should sign the 
cards of invitation to be distributed in the factory. 
The class must not be afree one, but monthly dues 
must be settled upon. Almost any sort of class which 
will interest will answer to begin with. Cooking, 
embroidery, singing, and household classes have been 
proved successful. 

Such a plan as the above was adopted in one factory 
last winter, the class taking the form of househoid 
talks, combined with singing lessons. The owner of 
the factory kindly gave a bright, pleasant room adjoin- 
ing the building itself, and here, upon certain evenings, 
the girls met with two ladies. One of them gave for 
three-quarters of an hour a practical talk upon some 
topic useful to women, intermingled with many ques- 
tions and answers, and the other led the singing les- 
sons. Monthly dues were charged, two of the girls 
being elected treasurers, and the money went to pay 
the music teacher. There was no stiffness or formal- 
ity, but ladies and girls met together in a simple way, 
and learned to love one another. Entertainments 
were suggested; the girls planned and carried them 
out without any assistance excepting an occasional 
suggestion. Each girl had three tickets to distribute, 
and on the evening the room was crowded with their 
friends. The programme consisted of dialogues, 
recitations, solos, duets, aud choruses, and the per- 
formances were remarkable for the ability and talent 
showen. From such a class as this other classes will 
spring, and when the girls have learned to work to- 
gether and with their lady friends, clubs can be 
started. Simple but pretty and cheery rooms can be 
found, and arranged for reading, sewing, class, and 
lecture rooms. While the ladies’ presence is felt, the 
management and arrangement must be left as far as 
possible to the girls; they staring in the expense. 
From these clubs will naturally grow many co-opera- 
tive and provident measures which will assist the girls. 
One ot jection is often‘made to this work, that it brings 
the’giris out in the evening. But it does not bring 
them out. They are out, and must necessarily be so. 











Shut up all day, and with no pleasant rooms at home, 
they must be out. Classes and club-rooms only make 
safe, pleasant places for them to be in. These will 
rarely grow to be very large in the way of members 
attending, for soon a class feeling will be felt. There 
are in almost every factory different classes of 
girls represented, and they will not intermingle; 
and it is better they snould not. Therefore, it is wiser 
in a large manufacturing place to start several classes 
and club rooms than to aim for a very large orgauiza- 
tion. Books and what to read is a topic that interests 
many factory girls. For lack of vot having other 
things, they buy the sensational story book and paper, 
costing but afew cents. These inflame the imagina- 
tion and feelings, and do more direct harm than many 
suppose. Circulating libraries of well-selected books 
will be largely used, and will accomplish much good. 
A young lady, whose home is near some very large 
factories, had a great desire in some way to influence 
the thousands of girls employedin them. She thought 
of a library. and went to work in a common-sense way 
to establish oue. After consulting some of the people 
themselves, obtaining the use of a room in the neigh- 
borhood, collecting a certain number of books, etc., 
she Obtained permission to post placards in the factory 
yards. They announced the opening of a ‘* Circulating 
Liprary for Working Girls” in such and such a place. 
Advertisements of it were algo put in the weekly papers, 
and some of the principal shops. The first afternoon 
only three camein. The young lady herself under- 
took the office of librarian, and met the girls in that 
capacity only. She was thoroughly business-like, and 
the girls saw that here was oo charity, but a regular 
library, with its advantages. The following Wednes- 
day, when ,the room was next opened, forty came, 
and on Saturday still more. Soon a paid librarian was 
found necessary, and before the year was out three 
hundred girls were regularly drawing books. The 
following year the number had increased to six hun- 
dred. Other young ladies had become interested, and 
the stock of books was consiantly being renewed. 
The third winter, embroidery and choral classes were 
started in the rooms upon certain evenings, the girls 
paying the teachers themselves. Now, a large, pleas- 
ant house has been taken, papered, carpeted, and 
prettily furnished. Here, next wicter, in one room, 
are to be machines and sewing appliances ; in another, 
a piano and music; in a third the library, papers, 
magazines, and writing materials. Down stairs, cook- 
ing classes are to be started; and on the first floor, in 
a large room, weekly lectures and monthly entertain- 
ments given. This is not a charity, and the girls 
know it is not. They pay, and are to pay, for what 
they receive. They themselves will help manage the 
undertaking ; but through it all the sweet, loving influ- 
ence of their young lady friend will be felt and appre- 
ciated. She is indeed a friend, ready to help and sym- 
pathize, and yet always recognizing their independ- 
ence and self-respect. 

What to do for the girls on Sunday has not and can- 
not here be discussed. Some will think, or have been 
thinking, All this work is usefu! and good, but does 
it make Christians of the girls? Are they directly 
reached in areligious way? The answer can unhesi- 
tately be, ““Yes.” Lift a girl out from evil surround- 
ings and temptations, and you make her stronger, bet- 
ter. She can then be influenced for good. Through 
the simple being thrown with a loving, Christian 
woman, even when no direct words are spoken, a 
girl is led to look up and onward—up to the Heavenly 
Father’s love, and onward to that higher, more perfect 
life beyond. Direct and indirect words can, how- 
ever, be spoken, though not at first, nor often. 
Once win the love, friendship, and respect of any girl, 
and you can speak, now here, now there, words of the 
Saviour’s loveand care. You who live in manufactur- 
ing towns, will you not think of these girls who grow 
up from childhood to womanhood in the daily routine 
of factory life ?—who get so tired ; who look at such as 
you with very bitter feelings ; who, perhaps, without 
themselves knowing it, long for your loveand sympathy. 
Will you not, in your Master’s stead, do something for 
them? Open lodging houses; start restaurants; help 
organize classes and clubs ; establish alibrary; devise, 
study, or find out other ways of working; but, above 
all, love and sympathize with them. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES, 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questiona, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.) 








I have just been reading some of the letters in your interesting 
department of The Christian Union, October 18, and I find that one 
mother (as I suppose) speaks of her four-year-old boy as learning to 
read, and I see you diacourage the attempt to atimulete such learning 
I wonder whether the excitement of life makes it worse for childre 
to learn to read early than it uszd to be. My own dear mother 
brought up six children to manhood and womanhood, every one of 
whom received a gifs of & Bible on his or her fourth birtnday, becanac 
they had all learned to rend in it—and none of us have had any brain 
disease, nor were especially stupid, nor surpassingly brilliant, either. 
Bat my own children have shown no disposition to learn early, and 
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I have not arged them ; though, as I recall the pleasnre I took in the 
Rollo or Lucy books, and ethers of the childreu’s librarica of that re- 
mote age, I rather pity my own boy, who can read in a schoo! primer, 
but needs for amusement the aid of some older reader. I like very 
much to read to my boy#, and to keep myself informed as to what 
they read, but there are often times when no one is at leisure, and a 
book is such a resort for the li ones, if they can only read it. 
Bat as my baby is nearly four, and utterly innocent of the name of a 
letter, Ieee no way of practicing my mother’s plan, at this late day, 


as all I know about it iv, that she would not send us to echool till we 


could read, and that she taught us by playing with us with lettered 





blocks, slates, etc. But I never remember any idgery connected 
with reading or spelling, or any time when I w i not rather read 
than be read to. Pardon this long letter, as I know you must some 
times, with all your patience, be weary of such, 
Yours in ail sympathy for your goos rk, A. S. T. 

This letter so admirably expresses the -ht of many 
judicious mothers that we publish it here. The simple, quiet 
life of the average home a generation or two ago is so much 
destroyed by the excitement and unrest of the present day 
that a different method mus parsued wi ch 
If, in her house, the mother is surrounded by her le 
while she carries on day after day the i 
household supervision and labor, the matter of reading is 


likely to come in the way of haif-piay, and the child learns, 


without any intention, in the primitiv: kindergurten, what, 


in other circumstances, in some respects mor rtuitous, but 
in Other respects less so, be must leara nader the pressure of 
direct instruction, Then, in the present day, so much else to 
learn is thrust before a child, from its cradie, that reading 
comes in for only & small shure of its little cupacit At four 
years of age an ordinarily bright child kuow e of facts 
and has more ideas than a child of ten years did a genera- 
tion ago. Aow much better this age eq ts youths for 
real manly and womanly work is yet an unsolved problem. 
To know many things a@ little will do no harm if ‘t does not 


destroy the power to do one thing with vigor; and the 
problem for the mother is @ great one. She must shield 
her child from the evil of too much mental excitement, and 
enable bim wisely to use ali that is safe for h'm in this 
wonderful age of possibilities. She may guide bim into 
knowledge through the alphabet as early as she please, if it 
is done in the simple, quiet way of a peaceful nursery and 
under her own gentle leading ; but to please her pride or to 
give her child the means to amuse itself, for her relief, is, 
slas ! too often the motivo which hurries 4 delicate brain into 
& dangerous whirlpool of eading and study, the outcome of 
which is physica! and mental if not mora! ruin. 

I recently bought at a aale of Oriental goods two cotton table- 
covers, stripedin blue and red. The b fa washable 
kind. It smuts to the hand. Can any one e of a mordant 
which will fix these Oriental dyes ? E. 1.8. 

Your question is a very diflicultone. ‘The ordinary house 
kee per’s plan in cese of fading goods is to soak them in @ 
solution of sugar-of-lead. But we should scarcely dare in 
this case to depend upon that. The wordants for fixing 
dyes sre different for pigments and for line dyes, and 
if there is anv special value attached to the covers we should 
consult an expert before tampering with them. If, however, 
you are willing to experiment with them, we world recom- 
mend first to try soaking the cover in ox-gall and water; if 
that fails, sugar-of-lead. 


In auswer tothe question of A. R. in The Christian Union of 
November 8, [ would like to add the following mixture for 
cleaning grease spots and stains from carpets and clothing, 
whieh has been found excellent for the purpose: Two ounces 
of ammonia, two ounves of white castile soap, one ounce of 
glycerine, one ounce of ether; cut the soap fine, dissolve in 
ove pint of water over the fire; add two quarts of water. 
For washing soiled garments, use in the proportion of a tea- 
cupful to one ordinary-sized pail of water, and mix thorough- 
ly. For removing spots, use a sponge or clean flannel cloth, 
and with a dry cloth rub as dry as poesible. Woolen goods 
may be made to Jook bright and fresh by being sponged with 
this. Half the quantity is suflicient for ordinary use, and 
costs about twenty cents. A. B. 


Having read the two articles in your valuable paper on 
* Koumiss,” I would add the information that there is a 
“ Koumiss ** made by Dr. Beaché, that a sick daughter has 
been using for months, averaging about two dozen bottles a 
week. It can be shipped to any part of the United States, 
has no offensive smell or taste, possesses all the nutrient 
qualities ot milk, and is preferable to all others we have tried 
in point of economy, as it does not froth violently, and thus 
waste half the contents of the bottle, as is the case with 
others. It does not require a champagne tap, sod may be kept 
In any cool place. Ice is not needed. ** MOTHER.” 


A pretty table-cover can be made of & square of felt or can- 
ton-flannel, arouud the edge of which is !uid a band of bro- 
eaded ribbon, black, or a color contrasting prettily with the 
body of the cloth. The brocaded figures are outlined in old- 
gold silk, and the ribbon is feathered on the cover. If addi- 
tional ornament is desired for the corners, some flowers or 


other figures, which can be purchased at the embroidery or 
fancy-goods stores, can be laid on in? applique work; these 
are very effective, and, when neatly done, look as though 
they were embroidered on the cloth. Flowers cut from cre* 


tonne are often used in this way with good effect 


D. C. 8.—The following is a good recipe for sponge cake: 


Nine eggs, one pound of powdered sugar, juice of one lemon, 
half-ponnd of flour. Beat yolks of eggs, add rar, then 
lemon-juice; beat well, and add whites of eaten toa 
stiff froth; then sift in the flour quickly aud livhtly, put in 
tins, aud bake about forty minutes. 

A correspondent says that the poem ‘J shall be Satis 
fied,” inquired for by M. C. H., will be found in a volnme of 


poems compiled by Mrs. Hamilton, and culled * Drifted 
Snowflakes;" the poem is by Miss R. A. Rhees 
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Our Young Folks. 


POLLY'’S ADVENTURE. 
By Franoss C. Sparnawk. 


OLLY BLATCHLEY came back from the seaside 
a heroine; and, what was odd about the matter, 
or, at least, unexpected, was, that while she had always 
been ready to recall her bright devices and improve 
upon them, so that Mrs. Blatchley was sometimes 
afraid lest she should grow conceited, here, where she 
had been really brave, she did not like to speak of it 
atall. Her friends eould not say to her, as they had 
said about so many things, ‘Tell us how it was, 
Polly,” and find the child respond with bright eyes 
and ready lips that sometimes had a little sauciness in 
their pretty curves. Here, if the subject were to be 
entered upon at all, it must be approached cautiously, 
so that Polly should find herself in memory by the sea 
without the consciousness of having transported a 
number of other people there in imagination, who were 
waiting to see something that she always felt like 
shutting her eyes upon when itcameto her. So it 
was only once that she ever gave a full account, and 
it came about in this way. 

One morning the autumn following, it rained very 
hard, and Polly did not go out; she sat beside her 
papa, who was ill in bed, and gave him the medicine 
that Mrs. Blatchley had left in charge with her, watch- 
ing the clock on the mantel, and proving herself so 
accurate that Mr. Blatchley, as he took the glass from 
her hand, smiled at her, and said : 

**You’re a capital little nurse, my dear; your care- 
fulness sweetens even this bitter stuff, and it’s very 
bitter. Don't you want to taste it, Polly ?” 

** No, thank you, papa, I think you need it all.” 

Mr. Blatchley burst out laughing, and so did the 
Doctor, who sat in the arm-chair at the foot of the bed, 
talking a little to his patient and watching him a good 
deal. 

**But I’m convalescing,” persisted Mr. Blatchley. 
‘* Ask the Doctor if he didn’t tell me so just before you 
came in.” 

Polly looked from one to the other, and the two men 
were silent, each enjoying her puzzied expression over 
the mysterious word. At last her face cleared a little. 

‘*Mamma told me,” she began, demurely, ‘‘I might 
come up and sit with you because the doctor said you 
were better.” 

‘*That’s right,” said papa, stroking the little hand 
that had been pushed up tohis. ‘And now, don’t you 
see that I don’t need the bitter medicine any longer ?” 

‘*Mamma told me you did,” persisted Polly; ‘‘ and, 
papa, perhaps, *twas that that made you con—that 
made you get better. Wasn’t it, Dr. Straiter ?” 

‘** Perhaps,” said the Doctor. He and Polly were 
upon excellent terms ; a part of the reason might have 
been that he had a little girl about the age of this one. 

‘“*How can you prove, Polly, that bitter medicine 
ever did anybody good?” asked Mr. Blatchley. He 
would have been sure of having cornered her now, 
only, since the affair of the sale of Doll’s clothing and 
her going to the seaside, he had begun to suspect that 
she had discovered the world to be round. So he 
waited, glancing slyly at the doctor to be sure of his 
attention and sympathy, and then watching the child 
with a look that was ready to break into an exclama. 
tion of amused triumph. Still he waited, for Polly 
had grown so very thoughtful that he saw she must be 
seeking something to say, and it was only fair to give 
her a chance. 

** We'll, papa,” began the little voice, hesitatingly at 
first, but gaining courage as it went on, ‘‘I don’t know 
about calling it medicine, but I’ve heard people talk 
s0 when they meant other people had dreadful things 
happen that did them good afterward. Now, I re- 
member when Cousin Harry went out of his big, hand- 
some house into the little one, you said it was a bitter 
pill, but it would teach him a few things and do him 
good. And then, papa,” her voice falling, ‘‘1do know 
what it means. I had some once.” 

‘*Some what, P lly?” asked Mr. Blatchley, gravely, 
for she looked so solemn that he began to wonder over it. 

‘* Why, some medicine like that kind of thing that 
happens to people when they always remember it, and 
get more careful afterward.” 

** Discipline, do you mean ?” 

It was the Doctor who spoke, looking at the little 
girl with curiosity and interest. 

‘*T don’t know,” answered Polly. ‘‘I mean about 
what happened to me at the beach this summer. I 
worked awfully hard to go, and one time, oh, how I 
wished I wasn’t there! But it all came out right.” 

The dismal] beginning and middle of the sentence,and 
the sigh of satisfaction at the end of it, sounded to the 
Doctor like a novelin epitome. ‘And they lived happily 
ever after,” he was about to say, when, before he had 
uttered a sound, even of laughter, a sign from Mr. 
Blatchley checked him. Polly was looking straight 





before her, seeing neither of her companions, but, 
from her expression, evidently living over again that 
time she had spoken of when she had wished that she 
was not at the seaside. 

‘*T wonder if the Doctor would call it medicine, 
Polly?” said her father. ‘‘Do you think he would if 
he knew all about it from the beginning to the end ?” 

‘* Ye-es, I think he would,” said the child, medita- 
tively. Then she was silentamoment. Mr. Blatchley 
lay back complacently upon his pillows and glanced 
at Dr. Straiter, convinced that if the child were wisely 
let alone she would tell now of her own accord what 
before he had heard only through others, or only in 
scraps here and there from herself; and as, fora part of 
the time referred to, she had been virtually alone, he 
had found neither way satisfactory. ‘‘ Because I know 
it did me so much good,” continued Polly; ‘‘ mamma 
said so, to», for I sha’n’t dare people anymore, and, 
ob, papa! 1’ll never, never call anybody a coward again. 
It was when we were playing on the rocks, and Tony 
Hathway—” 

‘*Who was he ?” interposed the Doctor. 

‘* Why, he was the little boy from Providence. His 
mamma and papa were there too, and his sister Hattie. 
She’s two years older, and Tony’s just my age. He’sa 
head taller, though,” she added, warming with her 
subject, ‘‘ but that’s because he isa boy. Didn’t we 
have good times at first. Oh, my!—” Polly stopped 
suddenly, remembering that this phrase had been 
tabooed at home. But Mr. Blatchley did not appear to 
have noticed it, and she went on, hurriedly: ‘‘ We 
used to run in the sand and play on the rocks all day 
long, for Kate was the whole time with Mrs. Denham, 
and Mr. Corral had to keep asking Lilian’s advice 
about such lots of things that nobody else saw her at 
all.” 

** Polly !” 

‘*Fact, papa. "Twas worse thanit is now, because 
there he didn’t have any ‘down town’ to go to, and 
when he went on the beach he always wanted her to 
go withhim. Well, I didn’t mind one atom, it was all 
so jol—splendid.” And again the bright eyes glanced 
at the face on the pillows, and the fluent little tongue 
skipped along again. ‘‘ We werealways out of doors,” 
it said ; ‘‘ we didn’t want to sit round in the parlors like 
the ladies, doing fancy-work, and they didn’t want us. 
I heard one of them calling me ‘ that horrid child,’ and 
you know, papa, I never am horrid. Mamma won’t 
let me forget my manners.” 

**She didn’t mean you,” said the Doctor. 

‘*Obk, yes, she did, cause I was singing. Tony told 
me she did, and I got mad, deep down mad. I 
played I forgot it, but I didn’t all the afternoon ; it 
made me cross, and I s’pose that was part of the 
reason it happened ;—she had great gooseberry eyes, 
anyway.” 

Polly!” 

‘““Why, papa, she did really; didn’t you ever see 
em ?” 

The earnestness of the appeal nearly upset the 
gravity of her listeners. 

‘* Never mind about it now. Goon,” returned Mr. 
Blatchley. 

‘*There’s one real nice thing about the ocean,” the 
child resumed, her voice full of its sweetness again ; 
‘it don’t save its big waves for the grown-up people ; 
it comes up just as high for us caildren, and we used 
to have such fun standing just as close as we 
could and then jumping back out of reach. Some- 
times a wave would catch us, and then we were 
scolded for getting wet. We played so that after- 
noon, but the tide was low and it wasn’t so much fun. 
Then somebody said, ‘ Let’s go to Roaring Rock.’ It 
wasn’t I, papa, because Kate had forbidden me, but I 
was naughty and didn’t say anything against it. I 
was ‘that horrid child ’—that’s the way I felt. Tony 
ran on before. He used to climb up on the rocks 
beautifully, and then he’d help us up, and we’d stand 
on the tip-top places and all take hold of hands. S»me- 
times we'd most tumble off, and then we’d clutch on 
to the rest, you know.” Mr. Blatchley looked with a 
new earnestness at the dear little figure that had been 
successful in balancing itself or clutching at the others 
for support, and resolved thatthe next time Poily 
played on the rocks somebody more efficient than 
Tony should be there. ‘‘He was just as gocd as Mr. 
Corral,” persisted the child, ‘‘and better, for Mr. 
Corral never helped anybody but Lilian, and Tony 
always helped both of us—no, he didn’t always, he 
used to get mad sometimes and go off and leave us— 
you know how boys do.” And Polly’s tone assumed 
a superior placidity that made the Doctor suddenly 
busy himself with his mustache, and her father 
cough in a surprising manner. ‘‘ But this afternoon 


he was good,” she said; ‘“‘ it was I that was naughty, 
and I didn’t run away like him and get over it, I just 
stayed, and perhaps that was why it all happened. And 
we went running through the fields to Roaring Rock. 
It’s real funny, papa, when children know they ought 
not todo something nice they want to do, what an 





awful hurry they’re in to get itdone. That’s the way 
I felt; Is’pose good children don’t. Somehow I felt 
that when I got there it wouldn’t make any difference 
how long I[ stayed ; it wouldn’t be any more disobedi- 
ence. Butitdid. We played about for ever so long, 
and then we began to pick some of those little tiny 
red flowers—I can’t think what the name of them is; 
they’re the color of a brick, and all open out flat, and 
grow right down in the rocks, though they were sort 
of curled up that afternoon.” 

‘She means the pimpernel,” suggested the Doctor 
to Mr. Blatchley. 

‘*Yes,” cried Polly, ‘‘that’s what Kate said they 
were. We picked whole lots of them, and then we 
got tired and sat down by the edge of the chasm and 
looked down and listened to the water coming up 
under the rock and roaring; it’s all hollowed out un- 
derneath, and the wave comes up and breaks with such 
& roar; then when it runs back it pulls the pebbles 
down again with it, and you hear ’em clattering along. 
We sat there a long time; we liked to hearit. The 
chasm was ever so narrow at the upper part, and the 
first thing I knew there was Tony with his head on 
one side and his feet on the other stretched right 
across, face downward. ‘Oh, it’s real fun,’ he 
shouted, ‘everything looks so queer; just try it.’ 
Hattie wouldn’t, she was afraid, but I did. There 
wasn’t any dangerif you didn’t get frightened; you 
held on tight with your arms on one side and then 
dove your feet down hard on the other and kept 
pretty still. There were only two or three places we 
could find narrow enough.” Dr. Straiter, looking at 
bis patient, saw his face grow paler, and saw that he 
shivered. ‘‘Are you cold, papa?” asked Polly, 
rising anxiously. 

**No, no,” he said, ‘only cold with horror to think 
what danger you were in.” 

‘“‘That wasn’t anything,” she answered in wonder; 
‘it was afterward, youknow. Hattie got tired of sit- 
ting still snd watching us, and, so after we had tried 
all the places, we went up on the greatrockto play. It 
goes down into the water just like a pair of stairs, all 
ins and outs and every way, and, oh! we had such fun. 
Some people were there when we came, but they went 
away, and we had it all to ourselves. We jumped 
about, and played hide-and-seek, and did everything. 
We didn’t notice anything but our game till Hattie 
cried out that it was so dark she was afraid; then we 
looked up and saw the black clouds. Tony was 
frightened, and wanted to go back, but I said I was 
sure it wouldn’t rain for ever so long, not till we'd 
jumped over the rocks once more, anyway; and then, 
papa, I called him a coward, and started down to the 
water, shouting out to him tocome on. He got mad, 
and red in the face, and he wouldn’t listen to Hattie, 
but ran after me, and we dared one another to see 
which could balance best on the sharpest rocks; the 
tide was coming in then, but it hadn’t got up far, and 
there were lots of high rocks close down by the water— 
awfully sharp ones. Tony got ahead of me, and he 
jumped on the very sharpest of all, and stood there, 
with his back to the water and his face to me, and 
shouted to me to come on, and just as 1 was almost 
there, up came one of those great high waves, and the 
edge of it ran away up to the point, and when it swirl- 
ed round he wasn’t there; I saw him, he’d gone down 
with the wave. Icouldn’t breathe; I ran down after 
him, and he was just holding on by one hand to a 
piece of rock away out—no, not very far out, but I 
couldn’t reach him, and the water was rocking him all 
the time. I shouted to Hattie, ‘Run, run for some- 
body,’ and poor Hattie, how she filzw! But, papa, I 
saw everything just like a picture, all the road to the 
hotel, and how long, long it would take to get there 
and back if she didn’t meet anybody, and I went up to 
Tony as close as I could and shouted to him to hold on. 
But, oh, papa! it was so slippery, and he hadn’t a good 
hold, and he couldn’t answer me, and then I thought I 
saw his fingers slipping. And I had dared him, and I 
knew he couldn’t wait; I knew I'd have to save him 
or he’d be drowned. Something jumped up ino me, I 
would save him. My thoughts flew round everywhere, 
most of all about ropes, for I knew I could get him if 
somebody would hold me. Pretty near him there was 
another rock’; it wasn’t very high, but it was smooth, 
and didn’t have any place to hold on by. But there 
wasn’t anytbiog else, and I was going to try that, avy- 
way, if I did get drowned. And all the time I kept 
seeing everything and thioking of everything, and I 
got mixed all up so that when I looked at the rock it 
looked just like a big bustle ; and, then, papa, God put 
something into my head. I'd been so quick thinking 
it wasn’t a minute yet, and Tony hadn’t quite let go, 
the wave was coming in, but it hadn’t got there, and I 
ran down to the rock and threw my dress over it, and 
it held me. I could just reach Tony, and I pulled him 
by his sleeve, and then such a great, strong wave came 
and swept him close against me, and I caught hold of 
his collar hard. The water lifted me right up, but my 
dress held me—that thick flannel mamma made for me 
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to go with. And then, somehow, I made Tony under- 
stand—he wasn’t hurt, only all trembly—and 1 pulled 
my dress round me, and he held it hard so the water 
shouldn’t push it off, for the first wave wobbled it 
round till I thought it would slip right away, and then 
I held him so tight with all my might and main, and 
then we prayed, and waited for somebody to come. 
We couldn’t get away, for we couldn’t stand in the 
water, it was so strong and awful.” Polly’s face grew 
white, and her eyes had the awestruck look that this 
memory always brought to them. ‘‘AndthenI asked 
him to forgive me,” she added, ‘‘and I said I never, 
never would dare anybody again. And, after such a 
long time, everybody came, I thought, and I don’t re- 
member the rest. Kate will tell you. They said it 
rained hard before we got home.” 

Mr. Blatchley reached out and took both his little 
girl’s hands in his, and the Doctor cleared his throat, 
rose, and went away silently. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


HERE is a long word, the beginning of a very 
familiar proverb, which, I suspect, is about as 
generally put in practice as any word in our language. 
I thought I would do my marketing very early this 
morning, and be ready to sit down at my Desk in good 
season. But the weather was discouraging, and there 
were many little things to do in the house, and the 
clock struck twelve before I had my hat on to go out. 
That long word was to blame for it, 

Rex and Carl were late in starting for school this 
morning, and Rex, who is always a little behind Carl, 
went off trying to carry his books and his umbrella, 
tie up his necktie, and brush some of yesterday’s 
mud off his trousers, at the same time. The boys 
ought to have done last night several things which 
delayed them this morning. That long word was the 
mischief-maker. 

Several months ago I said I must only put in my 
new book the names of those who indicated to me 
during the year that they desired it; and now, almost 
at the end of the year, come troops of letters begging 
for the redline. Of course I am glad to get them; I 
don’t want to lose one of my young peuple ; but I wish 
they had not waited quite so long to make the request. 
It was that troublesome long word that kept you from 
writing, and I cannot blame any of you very much 
for your slavery to it while so many of us elders are 
its victims. What do you say to our all making a 
grand effort to drive this rascal out of our diction- 
aries and out of our lives altogether? What! I haven’t 
told who he is? Ah! you don’t need to be told, 
I think. We all know him too well to require any- 
thing but an outline of him to recognize him at once. 
Away with him! I say. 


BURLINGTON, Iowa, November 8, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My grandma takes The Caristian Union, and reads the letters to 
me, and I want to write to you very much. I have a great many 
dolls—one, a nice big one that was in my Christmas tree—her name 
is Susie. I haven’t any brother nor sister, but I have ever so many 
playmates and a nice cousin ; but he is a boy. and eleven years old; 
he livesin St. Paul. I go to Sunday-school, and always know my 
text. My grandpa has a nice big horse, and takes me to ride with 
him, I sit in front of himonashawl. My papa has a lovely boat 
in the boat-house, and once I went rowing with himnearly across 
the river. It iseucha bigriver. I hada gourd vine this summer, 
and it had so many gourds on it—all little ones with short necks. I 
had my express wagon fall. 

I have been painting ali the morning, but I can’t make the pict- 
ures nice, I send you twenty-five centa for the poor children. | 
am five years old. and want to be yoar niece. ANNA, 


Did I guess at your name right, I wonder? Is it 
the same as your grandmamma’s? Piease thank her 
for hernote. Ishould thiak your grandpapa was as 
good as a brother to you. 





LAWRENCE, Kan., November 5, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


As you always give such good advice to the little folks, I know 
you must haye some that is valuable for “‘ big” ones, too. I have 
long been wanting a book on “ Etiquette,” but did not know whose 
work to get. I mean general etiquette. How happy you must be to 
know you are doing so much good for the little ones! Such nice 
answers a8 yOu always give. I have more than once been tempted 
to write to the ** Writing- Desk,” but thought I would be intruding on 
the rights of the little ones, Iam fitting myself to be a teacher, and 
know that I cannot be a good one without the love for little ones a!) 
true teachers should have. Couldn’t we young folks, readers of The 
Christian Union, form some kind of a circle, with Aunt Patience at 
the head, to look after us as she does the little ones? I, for my part, 
would like nothing better. But my letter is already too long, and I 
fear will tire you, Aunt Patience, but I would be so glad to hear from 
you if you have time to write to me. Yours truly, Eva H, 


In our family there are large and small together, 
and if I do not succeed in helping the older ones—and 
I have some mueh taller than I—it is because I fail to 
do what I want very much todo. You are right; no 
teacher can be a successful teacher, in the highest 
sense, who does not love children and youth. Pupils 
get more from the character of the teacher than they 
do from the books she uses; and if you want to bea 
teacher, you must make yourself as near like what you 
want your scholars to be as possible. Teachers with 








any power impress themselves on their pupils as truly 
as a seal impresses itself on the soft wax. 

The best book on etiquette that I know is ‘Sensible 
Etiquette,” by Mrs. H. O. Ward, published by Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia. It is not a cheap book, but it 
is worth buying and keeping. It treats rather of ad- 
vanced etiquette, and takes for granted that the readers 
are not ignorant or careless of the simplest rules of 
good breeding in respect to care of the person and 
behavior at the table. 





GREAT BARRNGTON, November 5, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am very sorry that I have not written to you for so long. I should 
like to have a red line under my name #0 as to be one of your nieces, 
for I don’t want to lose such a dear, dear aunt. 

I think I wrote to you once about our little black dog named Jack. 
Well, one day this summer, mamma and myself were out riding, and 
Jack was with os, and we stopped at a lady’s house, and a large dog 
from across the way came out and bit Jack, and we had to take him 
home, and he was not well from that time, and one morning early he 
started up the street, and was run over by anjextra train as he crossed 
the track. The engineer blew off steam and whistled three times, 
bat Jack did not seem to hear, and so was killed. When the track- 
men came along, they saw poor little Jack lying on the track ; they 
buried him by the side of thetrack. We did not know till about nine 
o’cloek, when John came running in and said, ‘Jack is dead.” I 
cried till my eyes ached, I was so sorry. Jack was Charlie’s dog, and 
he was away when Jack was killed, and when he came home he felt 
very sorry. We had some shingles, and I took two—one was just 
round at the top, and the other was fancy—and I wrote on it how he 
was killed, and what day; and then I put some flowers on the grave, 
and it looked very pretty. 

John has a very cunning little puppy, now; he is a water spaniel, 
and Jehn has namedhim Frisky, He is black and white: he has a lit- 
tle dog-house, and in the daytime John ciains him up, and if any 
one comes in the yard he barks very loud. 

Charlie has gone away to school, and it is very lonely without him, 
He has been home twice, and I have been to see him with mamma 
on his birthday. 

Six little girls beside myself had a few *‘ societies ” and made some 
fancy things, but did most of our work at home ; one Saturday after- 
noon we had a little fair. Besides our fancy things we had some 
plants to sell, and also refreshments provided by our mothers, 

We were going to have the fair at one of the little girl’s lawns, but 
it was too cold, so we had to have it in the house; we did not ex- 
pect to make more than ten dollars, but we made about forty-five, 
and we are going to give the money to the Ladies of the Congrega- 
tional Church on Wednesday afternoon, at their annual meeting, to 
help pay the debt on the church. 

We had an organ concert in our church last week. Mr. Archer, of 
New York, played, and it was enjoyed by every one that heard him. 
I hope you will come up here some time, and we will show you the 
church. The new parsonage and barn, built of gray stone, were 
given by Mrs. Hopkins, of California. 


Your loving niece, Maria Lous C, 


Poor Jack had a sadend. I hope Frisky will prove 
a good dog. I should very much enjoy seeing your 
home, and the church. If I had free paases on all the 
railroads, I am afraid I should be a great rover. 


BANGALL, November 16, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have not written to you this year, but I hope to be still con- 
sidered one of your nephews. I gotoday-school and singing-school. 
I study philosophy, grammar, arithmetic, spelling, reading, and writ- 
ing. I like philosophy best. I am taking drawing lessons too. We 
have twenty-five scholars and two teachers. Pa has got ninety 
hives of bees, and he’s had over a ton of honey this year. I can play 
on an accordion. I amten yearsold. I send ten cents in stamps 
for Charity to use for the poor children. 

Affectionately, Georeg H. D. 


A ton of honey—what a heap of sweetness! How 
many cells do you think were built to hold it all? 
There is a box of beautiful honey ia my pantry, that 
I enjoy looking at every time I go there. After all 
that has been said about the wonderful work of the 
bee, the wonder seems always newto me. Do you 
know how to manage the hives? 


Co_umBus, O., November 12, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nieces. Papa takes The Christian 
Union. I like toread the letters very much, so I thought I would 
write a letter. I go te school ; I am in tne D Grammar. I am reading 
“Little Women.’’ I have read the first volume, and am reading the 
second. WhenI am through then I think I will read ‘‘Little Men.” 
I have fifteen dolls—:wo large ones, and the rest are smajier. 

I belong to a society called the Little Ruths, They are going to 
have a bazar, and send the money to the missionaries, 

Grace 8. 

You write very handsomely. I hope your society 
will be successful. Letus know, after the bazar is 
held, how much you make. 


Farr Haven, Vt., November 19, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I should like to be one of your nieces. My papa takes The 
Christian Union, and likes it very much. I have a question to ask 
you, if you are willing to answer it. When my teacher reads in the 
Bible at the opening of school, sometimes she reads this verse : ** But 
let your communication be, Yea, yea ; Nay, nay ; for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.” My seat mate, Ola, will say, Yea, 
yea, and I will say, Nay, nay. Now I should like to know what this 
verse means. ALICE, 

It means that we should be simple in our language. 
If you look back a few verses, you will see that Christ 
was talking about swearing, and he said that in old 
time the people were taught to keep the oaths they 
made, but he wanted them not to swear at all, not 
‘*by heaven, nor by the earth, neither by Jerusalem,” 
nor anything else, but to say simply Yes and No. If we 
hear one trying to make his assertions stronger by un- 
necessary phrases, we may be sure his word is not 
wholly to be relied on. They come ‘‘of evil.” So, if 


you would keep the Saviour’s commandment, you must 
speak the truth simply and plainly, and not fall into 
the bad habits of those who think they have to add to 
their statements in common conversation some form of 
affirmation or oath. 


New ALEXANDRIA, November 12, 1883, 


1é, 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


As I did not see my last letter in print, I thonght I would write 
another one. I started to schoo! last week. I like it very much, 
bat I think I will like it better after I go a while. I have a dear lit- 
tle baby brother ; he will be a year old next week. He has eight 
teeth, and he is very cunning. My pa is a doctor, and has many 
cold rides in the winter, I would like to hear of my name being 
among the ones with the red marke, I wil! close. 

With much love, Eta M. C, 

But what should we do if there were no one willing 


to take these long, cold rides! I think a doctor’s home 
ought to be made very bright and pleasant to him, 
because he has so much to make him tired and sad. 
I hope you will like your school. If the scholars 
would all agree to make the school pleasant, many of 
the tiresome rules would be unnecessary. As much 
depends on the pupils as on the teacher whether the 
school is a happy one. 

November 18, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have written to you once this year. I go to school, and am in 
the third grade. I will be glad when hristmas comes, because old 
Kriss Kringle will bring us al! something, 

Beecher has caught six rabbits in his traps ; they are so pretty and 
scared, I do not like to see them killed. 

My sister Mary wrote you a letter the other day. My little sister 
Anvnie is going to have a birthday soon. I would like to have your 
picture, Your niece, MaRTIE B. S, 

One reason why I like Christmas is that ‘ Kriss 
Kringle” lets me help him make the things he gives 
others. It is great fun, I think, to do that. Neither 
should I like to see the rabbits killed. It seems acruel 
thing, and can only be excused if the rabbits are doing 
serious harm or are needed for food. I never have 
time to sit still long enough to have my picture taken, 
except when Iam at my Desk, and then there is no 
photographer here. 








Affectionately, Aunt PAaTIENog. 
CHARITY’8 REPORT, 
Previously acknowledged ‘ ‘ e ‘ : $653 00 
Thomas W. Rodman, . ° e e . ° ° 50 
Henry B. Rodman, é e a P , . 10 
B. L. H., * oe, @ ° e ‘ ° ‘ é 1 00 
George H. Deuell, . ° ° ‘ P i ‘ 10 
Myrtle Webster, . e e ° e ° e ° ™ 
Clara D. Hall, ° ° . . m ° 10 
Total, ° “ ° * » $655 55 
PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA, 


In turkey, not in lamb. 
Ia chicken, not in ham, 
In oyster, not in eel. 

In mutton, not in veal. 
In salad, and in stew. 

In peas, not in ragout. 

In puddings, not in ices. 
In pickles, and in epices. 

My whole was first used for illuminating purposes in 1826. 

J. D, P. 
A PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 

From a word of twelve letters. meaning to kill, I make seventy- 
one words without changing the order of the letters and without 
using proper names, prefixes, or abbreviations, and only English 
words now in use, 

What isthe word, and what are the words made from it ? 


A. D. 

The editor of this department will compare the lists of words sent, 
and will make known the name of the one who sends tke most 
correct words. 

RHOMBOID. 

Across: A giver; custom; part of a flower; hindrance; a sub- 
terranean passage. 

Downward; A consonant; an exclamation; a short sleep; a 


masculine name; solemn observances ; a story; a decree; plural of 
thou; a consonant. UNCLE WILL. 
CHARADE. 


My first is articulate sounds; my second is value; my whole is 
the name of an English poet. oC. W. Et 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. Trysap. 2. Beneat. 3. Theray. 4.0 Mat! more. 5. Love 
W. 6. Best dead. HARRY AND FRANK, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 8. 


Double Diamond. Double Acrostic. 


Ww Cc A «oO VV 
BAT ERA E bal I 
WATER-OR ESS N amu R 
TEN As P E ilenbur G 

R 8 A mal I 

8 chuylkil L 


Hidden Trees.—1. Maple. 2. Cedar. 3. Cypress, 4. Elm. 5. Wil- 
low. 6, Beech. 7. Olive. 8, Hickory. 

Transpositions.—1. Earl—real. 2. Dear—read, 3, Idje—lied. 4. Scow— 
cows. 5. Odor—door. Nets—sent. Edison. 

Prefizes.—Asp, gasp, hasp, rasp, wasp. 


Word Square.— Vesvuvyie s 
EBVrBsperhLeg® 
Ee ee aS ee 
*F os EURB 
vVao A RBG 
ISNBAPESB 
twLatReELO 
ST URBGEON 

Riddle.—Ear. 


Answers to puzzles of November 8 and November 15 received from 





B, L. H. and Emily F, Tydeman. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 





MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF 
CARES. 


Obey, I beseech thee. the voice of the Lovd, which I speak unto thee ; 
#0 it shall be well unt e, and thy soul shali live.—Jer. xxxviii., 20. 


FIRST WEEK IN DECEMBER. 


Firnimess. 


Firet Day of Week.—Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit gcu like men, be strong. Let all ye do be done in love. 
—1 Cor. xvi., 15, 14, Revised Version. 

Second Day.—The excellency of dignity and the excellency 
of power: u:stable as water, thou shalt not excel.—Gen. 
xlix., 3,4 


Wisdom and kncwicdge shall be the stability of thy times. 
—Isa. xxxii., 6 

Third.—Ecduie hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.— 2 Tim 3 

Fourth.—Fear not ; for I aia with thee: be not dismayed ; 
I will strengthen thee; yea, I will help 
thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righieot 


. iL, 3. 
for lam thy God: 


sness.—Isa. xli., 10. 

Fifth —The Lord God will help me; therefore shall I not 
be confcuaded: therefore have | set my face like a flint, and 
I know that I shall not be ashamed,—Iss. 1., 7. 

Sixth.—I have set the Lord always before me: because he 
is at my right hand, I shall not be moved, Therefore my 
heart is glad.—Ps. xvi., 8. 

Seventh.—The counsel of the Lord standeth forever, the 
thoughts of his heart to all generations.—Ps. xxxiii., 11. 

‘Hard pounding, gentlemen,” said Wellington to 
his aids, at the battle of Waterloo; ‘‘ we will see who 
can pound the longest.” It is this long pounding that 
wins life’s battles. There is value in force, but the 
greatest value is in the most persistent force. Victo- 
ries are won by overcoming obstacles. He who by his 
patient persistence vanquishes them is the victor. 
The man who is always trying new experiments rarely 
succeeds in any of them; the man who finds one 
thing to do and does it, is the successful man. The 
difference between doing and dreaming is made by 
patience, persisience, steadfastness, firmness. Patience 
ig firmness in enduring pain, physical or mental ; 
persistence is firmness exercising force against obsta- 
cles; steadfastness is firmness adhering to a purpose. 
I meet in every wa!k in life men whose ill-success used 
to bea mystery tome. They are brilliant in concep- 
tion, fertile in resource, energetic in action; and yet 
their lives are failures. Men of less capability win the 
successes their friends were contident they would win. 
I now know where always to lock for the secret of 
these failures: unstable as water, they could not excel) 

To cultivate firmness, never enter on an under- 
taking until you have counted the cost. Forecast the 
difficulties and impediments in your way. When you 
have once entered on an undertaking, never abandon 
it because of difficulties and impediments, unless your 
judgment definitely pronounces it impossible. Then 
abandon it absolutely and forever. Never leave one 
enterprise half done because another looks easier. All 
enterprises look easy before they are undertaken ; all use- 
ful enterprises are difficult when they are undertaken. 
After you have begun your work get all the counsel 
you can as to ow it shall be accomplished ; never 
listen to any advice as to whether it shall be accom- 
plished. The worst possible symbol to put on your 
coat of arms is an interrogation mark. No man can 
develop a spirit of courageous firmness who lives in 
perpetual doubt about himself and his work. Believe 
in your work; believe in yourself. An‘4 believe in 
both because you believe that God has given you your 
workto do. ‘Fear not; for lam with thee: be not 
dismayed ; for I amthy God :” this is the secret of the 
divinest firmness. He who possesses this secret of the 
Lord, who believes himself set in his place and given 
his work by God, has the means for preserving an un- 
wearied patience, an unshaken persistence, an unfal- 
tering steadfastness. 








THANKSGIVING. 
By Hayzy Waxp Brxzouer. 

HERE is good reason why there should occasionally 

be days in which the whole community should 
join together in a formal and very outward manner in 
doing that which is properly, also, the business of 
each individual. In other words, there are some 
forms of Christian experience that ought to take on a 
larger form than that which belongs to the closet. 
And so it happened that, first in the old country, and 
afterward in this, our fathers celebrated the Day of 
Thanksgiving ; and it has been, I had almost said, the 
miscellaneous day of the year. It was not thought 
wise, in general, for the pulpit to preach on secular 
themes except in times of great patriotic excitement, 
when the whole community were moving in substan- 





what you might calla safety-valve for the ministers. 
A great many things that they wanted to preach about 
were held in reserve out of respect for the sanctity of 
the Sabbath, and the church held them back; but 
Thanksgiving Day was a day on which they were sup- 
posed to have license; and they then preached all the 
sermons they wanted to preach on secular themes; 
and the privilege was cheerfully granted if it was not 
abused by being brought in contact with the pulpit. 

I do not know that there is any one trait in Chris- 
tian character that is such a test of religion as the 
spirit of thanksgiving. It is a recognition of favors 
which we have received. It is the outgoing of our 
more generous feelings, and of our love, to any that 
have really been a benefit, a blessing to us; and the 
richness and depth of one’s moral nature is tested by 
his sensibility to gratitude and thanksgiving. Pride 
rather resents it, and is very much inclined to throw it 
off, or deflect it from its course. Persons think they 
ought to be blessed ; to be sure, it is right that people 
should serve them; it is paying respect to what they 
are, to their position, to their general merit, and what 
not. 

There are those that in receiving gifts feel them- 
selves to be so laboring under an unwelcome obliga- 
tion thet, if itis possible, they will never receive a gift 
except with the understanding that they may requite 
it. There are those who, if you show them any favor, 
are never happy until they have given you back an 
equivalent. I have known those who, having taken a 
present, in a very short time returned about an equal 
amount. This giving and taking may not be 
aliegether improper as producing pleasure on both 
sides; yet itisa kind of bargaining in the presence of 
pride ; and itis not a good sign. 

An undervaluing of a person’s service to us isalsoa 
very bad sign. ‘‘ Suppose they did? It is no reason 
why we shouldso abound with thanksgiving just be- 
cause they did what they ought to have done.” We 
are very apt to shrink the size of a kindness done to 
us, and to account for it in various ways ; and we are 
not generous in saying that it was merely a service 
due to us, or that it was nota great kindness. Let 
each heart give out freely ; and when this is done let 
there be no obligation; and instead of pride being ir- 
ritated, as it generally is on receiving a gift of some 
kind, gratitude ought to be among the very pleasantest 
of our experiences. The privilege of being grateful to 
some one is, I think, one of the most exquisite, one of 
the finest and deepest, of pleasures. The admitting to 
yourself that you are grateful to another, no matter if it 
is to a little child, no matter whether it is to the highest 
or to the lowest, should be to you a source of happi- 
ness unsurpassed. Gratitude for kindnesses received 
ought to ring the very bell of joy in you; and you 
ought to love to hear it rung; and as you are going 
down in life, you ought to have a constant, loving 
recognition of receiving. 

Whatever expression, whatever purpose, whatever 
disposition, whatever thrift comes to us that is beauti- 
ful, pleasant and high, is a benefaction of God. What- 
ever comes to us of marching melodies through the 
ear is from God ; that is, it comes to us by his arrange- 
ment. Whatever comes to us through speech is of God, 
Whatever pleasures there are, properly limited, in our 
bodily conditions, are of God, and every day it seems 
to me we ought to recognize with gratitude the profu- 
sion of God’s providence and mercy to us. It is very 
hard sometimes, because sometimes the responsive ele- 
ment in us is morbid, as is frequently the case in sick- 
ness. Suffering, asit were, eats out our sense of gratitude. 
But if you take, not men that are suffering from disease 
or crime, but the average of men, or even those that 
are under a good deal of care and burden, the mer- 
cies that are granted to them are ten times more than 
any troubles that they are called to bear. Our cares 
are generally our own; we manufacture and keep them 
at home; but our mercies are of God, and they are 
fresh every moment of our jives. 








AN IDEAL FRIENDSHIP.’ 


By Lyman AbBBorrT. 
“ A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adversity.” 
—Prov. xvii., 17. 
“A man that bath friends must show himself friendly; and there 
is & friend that sticketh closer than a brother."”—Prov. xviii, 24. 
““Qintment and perfume rejvice the heart ; so doth the sweet- 
ness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel.’’—Prov. xxvii., 9. 
“ Jron sharpeneth iron; s0 @ man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend.”—Prov. xxvii., 17. 
NBE four truths embodied in the four proverbs 
which I have put at the head of this column 
are strikingly and beautifully illustrated in the Bible 
story of David and Jonathan. How Jonathan fell in 
love with David at first sight; how he loved him as 
his own’ soul; how he stripped himself of the robe 
that was upon him and gave it to David, and his 
garments, even to his sword and to his bow and to 





1 International Sunday-school Lesson for December 9, 1583, 


tially the same lines; but Thanksgiving Day became | —1 Sam. xx., 32-42. 





his girdle ; how he resisted and resented his father’s 
evil passions and murderous purpose; how utterly 
futile was the father’s attempt to kindle in the noble 
soul of his son the fatal fire of envy which burned in 
his own ; how this son carried to David the intelligence 
of Saul’s schemes for the young man’s assassination ; 
bow once or twice the good in Jonathan triumphed 
over the evil in Saul, and Saul repented himself of his 
malign purpose, and there was reconciliation between 
the king and his son-in-law, only to be broken off 
again by the reviving envy in the king’s evil heart at 
his son-in-law’s valiant deeds and growing reputation ; 
and how, finally, in the lesson suggested for to-day, 
Jonathan, at the hazard of a hopeless alienation from 
bis father, contrived to save the life of David and 
give him escape from a court in which he was perpet- 
ually ambuscaded by assassins—all this need not be 
told here, since the reader may find it easily for him- 
self, filling out this brief outline from the story re- 
corded in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
chapters of 1 Samuel. From this history of a friend- 
ship whose memory the world will hold sacred as long 
as unselfish love is honored among men, let us turn 
for a moment to emphasize the four characteristics of 
true friendship which this sacred narrative so beauti- 
fully illustrates. 

**A friend ioveth at all times, and a brother is born 
for adversity.” Te friend who, when I am in trouble, 
joins my enemies, or even my Critics, or, when I am 
depressed, by his colduess or his sharpness depresses 
me still further, or who, when I am in difficulty, leaves 
me to work my way out, and is only ready with his 
friendship wheu I have achieved my release; the 
friend even who ceases or cools in his friendship 
because of my failures or my faults, and who leaves 
me to get out of the difficulty iuato which, by my own 
blunders, or even by my own sins, I have plunged 
myseif—is no friend at all. He only knows the mean- 
ing of friendship who loveih at all times, and who is 
nearest and best in the time of direst need. Such 
friends there are, but they are few. When the prodigal 
is wasting his substance in riotous living, he always has 
plenty of companions to heip him todo it; when he 
begins to be in want, he is left alone. 

‘“‘There is is afriend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.” Whether the author of the Proverbs had in 
this proverb some prophetic reference to Christ or not 
Ido not know; but, at all events, the proverb hasa 
wider siguificance. Blood is thicker than water, but 
friendship is sometimes thicker than blood. David at 
court got no help fro his supercilious brothers; his 
ally came to him from an unexpected place—from the 
table of the king itself. This adhesiveness, this stick- 
ing with a tenacity which nothing can sever, tris 
patience and persistency of love, which ordinarily has 
its highest exhibition in womanhood—this is the very 
heart and soul of a true friendship. Blessed is he, 
however poor he may be, who has such a friend; nay, 
blessed is the poverty and adversity which reveals to 
the troubled soul the rare worth of such a friend. 

Well does the sacred Book compare the sweetness 
of a friend’s hearty counsel to the fragrance of oint- 
ment and pesfume. The comfort, the strength, the 
inspiration, the consolation, which the sympathetic 
counsel of a hearty friend gives when one is wounded 
and sore, are like the oil and wine which the Good 
Samaritan poured into the wounds of the beaten and 
bruised traveler. Nothing so makes the heart sick as 
to count in time of trouble on sympathy and help 
from a friend, and to find his heart closed against 
you, and to receive criticism when you looked for 
comfort, and coldness when you looked for fellowship. 
On the other hand, nothing has such balm and heal- 
ing in time of disappointment and discouragement as 
the sympathetic counsel of a true friend. David, I 
think, had new courage put into his heart when he 
fled, because of that conference with Jonathan, and 
the kiss they exchanged, and the tears they inter- 
mingled. Even Christ, when the passion drew nigh, 
yearned for this ointment and perfume, and found it 
in the house of Martha and Mary, and gently rebuked 
the three sleeping disciples that they cared not enough 
for him to give it to him in his hour of greatest need. 

This comfort, this consolation, is not all. The 
friendly counsel quickens the faculties as iron sharp- 
ens iron. David, fleeing from Saul and aided in 
escape by his wife, Saul’s own daughter, is perplexed 
and knows not what todo; but when he comes to 
Jonathan, and they enter into conference with one 
another, it is David, not Jonathan, who first conceives 
and proposes the plan for determining what is the real 
purpose of the king, which perhaps he is concealing 
from his son. This is one of the chief values of 
friendly counsel. A friend who does not know the 
matter so well as Ido may, by his hearty counsel, give 
me great help, because that counsel shall sharpen my 
own faculties so that sfler our conference I will know 
better than [ did before. Friendly counsel is one 


thing; debate is another and avery different thing. 
Men greatly mistake who confound them. The more 
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husband and wife can counsel with one another, and 
the less they debate with one another, the better. 
The very mistakes in judgment which the wife makes 
about the husband’s business, and the husband makes 
about the wife’s household affairs, if the conference is 
friendly and not seif-willed, will quicken the other’s 
judgment. The steel cannot cut the beef, but the 
knife shall cut the bcef better after a friendly confer- 
ence with the steel. 

These seem to me to be some of the lessons which 
the story of David snd Jonaihan’s friendship illus- 
trates. I will leave the reader to discover for himself 
the illustration of these principles in the sacred 
narrative. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE-WORD 
DAVID'S FRIEND —1 Sam 
By Emity Huntington Miner. 


xXX., 32-42. 


LL the people loved Davjd, but he had one 

speeial frind, dearer and better than al! the 
others. This friend was Jonathan. He was a faiibful 
friend. He began to love David when even his father 
praised and honored him for killing Goliath, and he 
kept on loving him after Saul lated and tried to kill 
him. He stood by David when he was in trouble; 
he defended nim when his father spoke evil of him, 
and he was not afraid to risk danger to himself for 
the sake of helping him. He wanted David to have the 
best, and even when he saw that the Lord was going 
to give the kingdom to David instead of to him, he 
loved him just the same, and said, ‘The Lord be with 
thee as he hath been with my father.”’ 

David was so loving himself that he could not 
believe that Saul really wanted to kill him. He knew 
that his heart was rigbt before God, and he was ready 
to fight King Saul’s battles, and obey his commands, 
and as iong as he lived he was always his faithful 
servant. So, when Saul tried 80 many times to kill 
him, David thought it was omy the evil spirit that 
sometimes came into Saul’s heart. He did not know 
that Saul had given himself up to this evil spirit until 
it was his master, and he had become really a servant 
of Satan instead of a servant of the Lord. David 
escaped from Saul a good many times, and then when 
Saul would seem to be sorry he would come back. 
Onace. when he had hidden himself, Jonathan went to 
his father and begged him to remember how good 
David had always been, aud Saul seemed to listen to 
Jonathan, and promised, in a very solemn way, ‘‘ As 
the Lord liveth, be shall not be slain.” Then Jonathan 
was glad, and brought David back; but in a very little 
time Saul tried again to kill him by throwing his 
javelin at him as he was playing on the harp. He 
charged his servants to kill him, and sent messengers 
to his house to watch for him; but none of his plans 
succeeded, partly because all the people loved David, 
partly because his friend Jonathan was always watch- 
ing to help him escape, but, more than all, because 
‘*the Lord was with him ;” and David himself says in 
one of his beautiful songs, ‘In God I have put my 
trust; I will not fear what man can do unto me.” 

But, by and by, even Junathan saw that Saul was 
determined to kill David. There was to bea great 
feast, lasting several days, and all the king’s household 
were expected to sit dowa with him to the feast. David 
did not dare to come. He came secretly to see Jona- 
than, and begged him to let him go away. They 
talked the matter over, and at last they agreed that 
David should go down to Bethlehem to the feast in 
his father’s house, but on the third day he should come 
back and hide himself by a great rock in the field. 
While he was gone Jonathan promised to talk with his 
father, and if he found that he still hated David he 
would come out tothe field and tell him. They agreed 
upon a sign which uo one else might understand, and 
then they made a new promise before the Lord always 
to be true and faithful to eech other. So David went 
away, and Jonathan went to the palace. 

Ono the first day of the feast Saul did not say any- 
thing about David, but on the second day he asked 
Jonathan where David was. He was very angry when 
he found that Jonathan had sent him away, and told 
him plainly that he meant to kill him. Even then 
Jonathan ventured to ask: ‘* Why ? what evil hath he 
done ?” but it made Saul all the more furious to see that 
his son loved David so well he was williug even to give 
up the kingdom to him. Iu his rage he tried to kill 
Jonathan also, and Jonathan rose from the table and 
went away grieved and ashamed at his father’s wicked 
hatred for an innocent man. 

There was no help for it now; David must go away. 
So in the morning Jonathan went out into the field at 
the time appointed with David, and a little lad was 
with him. He had his bow and arrows, and, as he shot, 
the lad would find the arrows and bring them back. 
Now Jonathan and David had agreed that if the king’s 
heart was really set to kill David, Junathap was to say 
to the lad, ‘‘Is not the arrow beyond thee?” So, as the 
lad was moving, Jonathan called out, ‘*Make haste! 








the arrow is beyond thee.” The lad ran on and got it, 
and then Jonathan sent him back home with the bow 
and arrows. As soon as he was gone, David came out 
of the place where he was hidden. His heart was almost 
broken,'and so was Jonathan’s, at the thought that they 
must be separated: David to hide away for his life, and 
Jonathan to stay and help his wicked father bear the 
trouble and sorrow which he knew was coming upon 
him. They kissed each other again and again, and 
wept very sorely, both of them, though David was in 
the greatest trouble. 

Oace more Jonathan reminded David of the promises 
they had made, and said, *‘Goin peace. The Lord be 
between me and thee, and between my seed and thy 
seed forever.” So David went on his lonely way, aud 
J nathan went back to the city to his father’s house. 
David never came again to the palace, or met his dear 
friend; but the same Lord watched over them both, 
even when they were separated, and David never for- 
got his love for Jonathan. He called him iis brother, 
the dear name by which our best friend, Jesus Christ, 
calls himself: the Brother who never forgets or for- 
sakes, and who is betier than Jonathan, because he 
always goes with us to mect our troubles, instead of 
leaving us to bear them aloue. 

** What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefa to bear !” 








JOY IN SORROW. 
By Bensamin F. Hupparp, 


LETTER lies before me. It is written from the 
chamber of deep suffering, and every word 
bears the impress of keen anguish. Though almost 
one-half of nearly two-score years has been spent in 
the sick-room, much of the time in sorrow and pain, 
the letter is luminous with a deep, abiding faith in 
God, and a child-like trustfulness that all his ways are 
right. ‘‘I cau sometimes take a few feeble steps,” it 
says, ‘‘ but my home isin this corner, where I lie upon 
my wide lounge or sit for 4 short time in an easy chair. 
Despite these long years of intense suffering and dep- 
rivation, life still looks sweet and fresh. The bird- 
songs and the little flowers were never more welcome, 
and, indeed, they grew more dear with every year of 
added pain.” The letter speaks of the trial of giving 
up active service for the Master, and continues: ‘* But 
sometimes the dear Lord has other work than that we 
plan, in which he sees a more acceptable service, and 
one where we may really and more truly serve him, 
than in the path we ourselves marked out. It is very 
much harder to wait through long and weary years 
than to do the heaviest work ; but the discipline being 
severer, 80 may the lessons learned be deeper and 
sweeter. But it seems to me ‘there is never a way 20 
short and narrow but the Master’s work is there.’” 

This is no rare case. From hundreds of suffering 
couches come these glad, hopeful songs. The words 
of thanksgiving and praise, sung in more vigorous 
days, peal forth with a sweeter melody and richer 
tone. The bird in his darkened cage soon learns the 
song his master wishes. So the all-wise Father has 
deepened the shadows about some of his children, in 
order that, perhaps, out of the selusion and quiet of a 
darkened chamber may shine forth a life pure, rever- 
ent, and acceptable to him. 

The great source of joy to these sufferers is the power 
of ministering to others who are similarly unfortuaate. 
Indeed, this is considered such a privilege that a 
society has been formed to relieve the mouotony of 
the sick-room by the interchange of letters of sym- 
pathy and good cheer. Many a weary, aching heart 
has thus been refreshed and stimulated to new hopes 
by these silent messages from unknown friends. 
Unknown and unseen by the physical vision, yet they 
are all linked together by an invisible golden chain, 
over which are constantly passing and repassing mes- 
sages of comfort, sympathy, and love. There are 
those whose bodily strength will not admit of their 
writing; who can only sit patient and meditative by 
their chamber windows, admiring the beauties of God’s 
creation and praising him for his goodness. With 
these, the use of the pen is not compulsory, and they 
are permitted to be the recipients of sympathy 
from those who are more favored. 

If there is one truth emphasized more forcibly than 
another to those shut in from the world’s activities, it 
is the incompleteness of this life and the reality of that 
which is tocome. Tae hopes, desires, and aspirations 
of youth lie buried forever, it may be, and the soul 
stands alone withits Maker. In such a solemn com- 
panionship, with the mind untrammeled by the 
world’s cares, lies the secret of many a sufferer’s happy 
heart. It is here that the personal idextity is lost in 
the vastness of space, and the soul gazes beyond the 
temporal into the unseen and eternal. 

On the shore of Long Island Sound stands an im- 
mense rock, with its broad side facing 30 as to get the 
full force of the great billows. Years ago, probably, 
it was rough and scarred; but terrific storms have 





beat’upon it, and the mad waves have vented their fury 
on its rugged sides, till now it looks as smooth and 
even a8 if polished with the scu!ptor’s chisel. 
So there are lives stirred to their depths by the 
storms of affliction, and furrowed by years of deep 
sorrow, which have come forth stronger and truer 
for their contact with these adverse elements ; and 
there are souls which are purified and ennobled by the 
pangs of intense suffering. In health as in sickness 
they sing their glad songs of thanksgiving. And when 
the Master calls them higher, the melody of earth wi 

be changed to the music of heaven, and they will 
praise Him forever who is infinite love. 








THE MORAL HARVEST. 
By J. R. Tuompson 

- ~E who would see the world of men end women 

with the eyes of Jesus must strive to enter 
into the spirit and live the life of Jesus. How differ- 
ent his vision from that of his disciples as they talked 
by Jacob’s well in the vale of Shechem! They thought 
of the coming barley harvest. ‘‘ There is yet four 
months, and then cometh harvest.” tHe saw the moral 
harvest already awaiting the sickle of the reaper. 
‘* Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look 
oa the fields; for they are white already to uarvest.” 
He saw more than they did, and why? Was it not 
because bis spirit and life were different from theirs? 
They were narrow, and thralled by the spirit of tradi- 
tion—‘* The Jews have no dealings with the Samari- 
tans ;” they were sensuous—‘' $2e, here is meat, let 
eat ;” selfish, exclusive—‘‘ The Messiah ie ours, and he 
must not be degraded by being made too common ;” 
proud—‘‘ What have we to do with this Samaritan 
woman of lax views and loose life ?” unspiritual—as yet 
not knowing that holiness is the medicine of guilt, 
that love is the rescuer of the lost. And what was 
His spirit? He despised no opportunity, however 
obscure or insignificant, of affecting a human spirit. 
One heretical woman was audience enough for the 
greatest preacher of all. He was filled with reverent 
courage, not fearing te run counter to ecclesiastical 
prejudices and the infernal spirit of caste, aud engage 
in conversation with a woman of doubtful life. His 
was the love whence proceeds the subtle and glorious 
and divine power of interpreting sympathy; he knew 
the ache at this woman’s heart, the secret yearnings 
after the lost innocence and purity. He saw and felt 
the spirit’s hunger when he said, ‘‘I have meat to eat 
that ye know not of;” ‘‘my meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent me, and to finish his work.” Are we to 
wonder, then, that he saw what his disciples did not 
see; that he sees now what we do not see? The men 
about him saw no moral harvest, they saw no fielus 
already white, calling for the busy reaper. Was it 
because there was no moral harvest? Or was it be- 
cause they had no eyes to see, uo ears to hear, no 
hearts to feel, no spirits to interpret? Here was this 
woman, ignorant, controversial, eager to dispute about 
Gerizim and Moriah, guilty, unchaste, living a coarse, 
bad, false, unhappy life, but she was nothing to them ; 
they marveled that he even talked with her. They 
were spiritually dull, purblind, selfish, hard; he was 
eager, sensitive, open, loyal, loving, sympathetic, in 
communion with his Father, and so to him the need 
and hunger of this one heart brought near and made 
real the need and hunger of all hearts—‘* the fields are 
white already to harvest.” 

We need to know that there are well-defined ethical 
causes for that weakness of spiritual vision whereby 
men dimly see. and sometimes do not see at all, the 
open field of religious opportunity. Jesus saw what 
his disciples did not see because in him was the per- 
fect spirit of service, the perfect spirit of obedience, 
the perfect spirit of holy love; and when afterward 
these men knew him better, and were baptized into 
his life, they too saw the spiritual hunger and yearn 
ing of sinful men and women. Dimness of vision on 
the part of an objector is no valid argument sgainst 
the reality of things seen by men of clear eyes. [ 
bring a man long satisfied with the life of the flesh, 
the life of the eyes, of the ears, of the palate, of the 
passions, to where he may behold the life of the intel- 
lect, of the heart, of the conscience and the spirit, and 
he asserts thet he sees nothing. I talk to him of these 
higher joys, these purer pleasures, this deeper blessed- 
ness of thought and work and duty and love, and his 
answer is that this life seems to him tame, flat, mo- 
notonous, insipid. And what does this argue but 
that his power to see is poor and weak and blurred ? 
Are our eyes dull of seeing? Is not ibis tue secret of 
our failure to see any fields white to harvest! Had 
we His spirit whose was the disposition ef God, would 
we not discern its deeper, finer, stronger needs, the 
loftier and diviner capacities of human spirits? There 
is a guilty, troubled, unsatisfied, restless, yearning 
world about us if onlv we couid see with his eyes and 
love with his love. Oh, that he would give us to see 
and feel these things, and spur us to prayer, to faith, 
to love, to work, that we might enter into that ‘‘un- 
hasting, unresting ”’ activity in which is the peace aad 
blessedness and power of God! 





1 From a Sermon preached in Grace M. E. Church, Brooklyn, Sep-~ 
tember 1€, 1883, 
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LUTHERANISM NOT “MORIBUND.” 


‘“‘Dr. Hedge’s oration was able and eloquent, rating 
Luther mainly asa national reformer. His theology is 
effete, moribund, but his spirit is immortal, and the 
emancipation of nations, civil freedom, has come to us 
from the faith of the great German.” So writes the Bos- 
ton correspondent of The Christian Union in the issue 
of November 18. It was with amazement that I read 
the recorded words of Dr. Hedge. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the church of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, is atill competent to work; she is not quite 
‘*moribund.” It is not hard to tell what her future will 
be, if we may judge from the present. In the world 
she outnumbers the largest non-Roman Catholic body, 
the Anglican Church, being almost thrice as large; 
she is more than three times as large as the Calvinistic 
Church ; of the Protestant churches, so called, she 
includes within her bonds nearly fifty per cent; and, 
according to her own statistics, nu nbers 40,750,000, 
though the uu-Lutheran authorities do not estimate her 
pumbers quite so high.’ All, however, acknowledge 
her to be more than double,any other ofj the Reforma- 
tion Churches. 

In the United States she is far from being ‘ mori- 
bund,” for she numbers not less than a million com- 
municant members, and doubles her membership every 
ten years, exceeding in her growth that of any other de- 
nomination many times. ‘lhe Lutheran Church has es- 
tablished and supports in the United States seventeen 
theological seminaries, with six hundred students (the 
recently dedicated seminary at St. Louis, Mo., is said 
to be the finest and most completely equipped in this 
country), eighteen colleges and universities, fifteen 
young ladies’ seminaries, thirty-six orphan homes, 
asylums, etc. In the way of the diffusion of rel‘gious 
intelligence, she publishes in English forty-three pa- 
pers and periodicals; in German, forty-two ; in Nor- 
wegian, fifteen; in Swedish, nine; in Danish, three— 
a total of one hundred and twelve. Her evangelical 
spirit is shown also in the channels of Home and For- 
eign Missioas, in church extension and beneficiary 
education. Through her various Church Boards she 
contributes each year, though not what she should, yet 
each year such increasing amounts that we may justly 
hope that she will assume, in the near future, the place 
in financial doings that otherwise she is entitled to. 
With her, the theology of Luther is not only not effete 
and moribund, but she discovers every day new pow- 
ers in Luther’s teaching unto the end of the salvation 
of souls and the rescue of the perishing. And the 
careful student of the affairs of the theological world 
may see, if he look upon the doings thereof through 
uncolored glasses, that the tread of Calvinism on the 
one hand and Arminianism on the other is to the doc- 
trinal standpoint of the most moderate and wonderful 
of ecumenical creeds—the Augsburg Confession. Far 
from being effete or moribund, Luther’s theology was 
never more widely received nor cordially indorsed. 

Amasa B. MoMaoxrn. 








MISSION NOTES. 


The close alliance of the great Bible Societies, of Eng- 
land and America especially, with missionary work in for- 
eign lands is scarcely appreciated by the Christian public. 
To the missionary falls the work of translating the Script- 
ures into new tongues; to the Bible Societies, Missionary 
Boards look to get them published, as also largely for their 
ci ulation. The Annual Reports of these Societies, there- 
fore, are eally weighty missionary documents, since hand 
in hand these two sgencies make their way over the world— 
the living preacher and the printed page. 

At the head of the eighty Bible Societies in the world 
stands the British and Foreign, at once the oldest and of the 
most commanding influence, with the largest resources, most 
numerous issues, and most widely extended agencies. Of 
the one hundred and seventy-five millions of Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and Portions issued since 1804, this great Society has 
sent forth almost ninety-seven millions—more than one-half 
of the whole. It has been instramental in putting the 
Scriptures into 316 languages and dialects, and indirectly 
sided in several more. The receipts of the last year were 
#1.053 600, and its issues of all sorts were 2,964 636, in fifty- 
seven different tongues, besides several versions. The work 
of translation and revision has been going forward, uoder 
its auspices, in sixty-one different tongues, and more than 
five hundred agents—about ene-half of them in Europe, and 
one-half in the regions beyond, over Asia, Africa, South 
America, and the islands of the sea—have been extending 
the circulation of the Book of books. The recital of the 
work accomplished and the experiences by the way, the wel- 
come, the rebuff, the evidence of the Spirit working through 
the Word in advance of the missionary proper, is a thrilling 
story, and fullof hope. Next in order of time and influence 
is the American Bible S ciety. During the sixty-seven years 
of its existence it has issued 42.083 816 Bibles, Testaments, 
and Portions, in more than eighty languages and dialects. 
The direct outlay in foreign lands during the last ten years 
bas been almost a million of dollars, besides the expenditure 
in printing the Scriptures in foreign tongues at the Bible 
House in New York. The receipts of the last year were 





1McClintock and Strong says :¢** Not less than forty_millions.” 
—{Epe. 





$598,841, and its issues 1,676,232. The persons employed as 
agents of this Society in foreign lands number 284. We 
get an idea of the range of their operations when we are told 
that our Scriptures are now circulated in nine! of the differ- 
ent languages and in thirteen of the eighteen provinces of 
China Proper, besides being sent into the distant western 
limits of the Empire, and to the outlying regions of Siam, 
Australia, the Sandwich Islands, and South America. 

One of the most interesting papers that have come under 
our eye in many & day ie the review of twenty-five years’ 
service in the Levant, as agent of the American Bible Society 
at Constantinople, by Dr. Bliss. it is more than this. It 
takes cognizance of the great work of translation and the 
learned and godly men engaged therein, and the diffasion of 
the Scriptures in Greece, Egypt, Balgaria, Syria, as well as 
Turkey Proper. The interlacing of Missionary and Bible 
work is most apparent. On this field the British and For- 
eign and the American Bible Societies have been in close 
alliance. Previous to 1858 about 800,000 copies of the 
Scriptures, in seventeen languages, had been circulated in 
Turkey and Greece. In the twenty-five years following, more 
than a million copies have been put in circulation by these 
two societies alone—or, in the aggregate, ‘‘ more than one 
hundredth part the circulation effected in all the countries of 
the earth.” And what is more, of the 1,128,870 copies, in thirty 
languages, put in circulation by these two Societies during 
this period, 1,068,870 were sales, at an average of about 
twenty-five cents acopy, Of these the largest number has 
gone to Greeks in Asia Minor and Greece, the next largest to 
Armenians, to Arabic speaking peoples, to Bulgarians, to 
Turks, and finally to Jews, Koords, and foreign residents. 
For the sale of Arabic Scriptures, Egypt has been the richest 
field. Many a thrilling incident is here given of eagerness 
to secure this treasure; of persecution for reading it; of 
attachment to it, reminding of the days of Scottish persecu- 
tion, as we follow Bulgarian peasants flying from marauding 
bands, buttakingtheir Bibles into places of refuge, though 
leaving all else behind; of the work of a single Bible in 
Persian, first in the home of a fire-worshiper, and then in the 
tentof a Kocrd, who at length became an associate of the 
translators—a narrative of power, and a witness in itself 
that, though Sultans come and go, and Turkish cabinets are 
formed and dissolved, and opposition to the Word runs high 
and becomes insolent, the Providence of God is over this 
record of his will, and its course in the earth cannot be stayed. 
This paper fitly closes with a paragraph to which we gladly 
call attention, and leave this record of facts to be fruitful of 
suggestion, of cheer and of hope, inall who read this column. 

Some one has said, ‘‘ Not all God’s acorns come to oaks, 
bat here and there one. Not all the seeds of flowers germi- 
nate, but enough to make some radiant gardens.” Not all 
the ‘‘ incorruptible seed" of the Word cast into this soil has 
germinated, yet grand, stalwart oaks have come forth, and 
stand witnesses that God's Word has not been lost. More 
than 12,000 * plants of righteousness,”’ with buds and flowers 
and fruit most pleasing, have been gathered into 178 beauti- 
ful, radiant, spiritual gardens. They are found scattered 
over this Ottoman empire, in Persia also, in Greece, in 
Syria, and Egypt. Besides these, there are ‘‘ nurseries” also, 
in which at least 25,000 smaller plants are under culture. 
When the transplanting time shall come, other and larger 
and more radiant gardens will be made. In many a distant 
mountair, on many a Village terrace also, solitary flowers are 
blooming, diffusing sweet fragrance through the whole pre- 
cincts. In many a window, too, single lights are burning, 
whose radiance streams} far into the’darkness, giving guidance 
to wanderers seeking through the gloom the way to the 
Father's house. 

A fact to put here is the growth of Protestant evangeli- 
cal sentiment during twenty-six years. Writing now only of 
Turkey in Asia and in Europe, churches increased from 26 to 
108, and membership from 671 to 7,731; ordained preachers, 
from 7 to 66; licensed preachers, from 10 to 68; and the 
Protestant civil community, from 3 538, registered, to about 
40,000. In education the advance is still more remarkable, 


‘and the diffasion of text-books and other issues of the press 


indicates the wide prevalence of a sympathy with this move- 
ment, not all of which is openly avowed. To all this the 
Presbyterian Syrian and Coptic Missions must be added, to 
cover the field traversed by Dr. Bliss in his exhibit of Bible 
work. Combined in one view, as they have been in fact, the 
summary is one of great significance for Christ's kingdom in 
the Ottoman Empire. 

It is not our purpose to fellow up the other Bible Societies 
in detail. We simply add that, if we ipclude the National 
Bible Society of Scotland and the Hibernian Society, the 
issues of these four, last year. amount to 5,179 547, and their 
income aggregates $1,832 311; so that to say that 7,000,000 
Bibles, Testaments, and Portions were issned last year from 
all the Society and private presses would be rather an under- 
than an over-statement. What of the other so-called Bibles 
of the world? 


OHUROH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be giad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

—A new church edifice is being built for Shiloh Baptist 
Church, Harlem, N. Y. 

~-The committee which has been appointed by the Presby- 
tery of New York for investigating aud reporting on the 
condition of the Church of the Sea and Land reported at 
the last meeting of the Presbytery that the church could 
not become wholly self-supporting ; that it wouid require 
support from the Presbytery to continue its existence. The 
committee suggested not to make any further effort for 
seaman, because provision was made for them by neighbor- 
ing churches; that such changes would better be made in 
the management of the Church of the Sea and Land as would 
give the people in its neighborhood a close pastoral over- 
sight, and draw to its services the resident population. 











—Sunday evening, November 19, a very enthusiastic and 
largely attended temperance demonstration, in the interests 
of prohibition, was held in Springfield, Mass., at which ex- 
Governor 8t. John, of Kansas, Vol. Bain, of Kentucky, and 
John B. Finch, of Nebraska, took part and advocated 
advanced ideas of the radical type. The ‘‘ Republican ” com- 
plains that Mr. 8t. John’s treatment of facts concerning pro- 
hibition in Massachusetts ‘‘was not characterized by that 
fullness and fairness which their pedagogic quality might 
lead one to expect.” 

—The Methodist Church at Sheepshead Bay has been sold 
to the Odd Fellows’ Lodge. The closing exercises were held 
In the church last Sunday. 

—The new Church of the Disciples of Christ on West 
Fifty-first Street, New York, was dedicated November 11. 

—A free Reading-Room for boys has been opened at 16 
East Fourteenth Street, New York, by the Young Women’s 
Temperance Union and the Boys’ Loyal Legion. The design is 
to benefit all boys employed during the day, and to provide a 
pleasant place in which they can spend their evenings. The 
room is open every evening, except Sunday, from 7 to 9:30. 
Games are allowed, and it is to be hoped that this move- 
ment will receive the hearty co-operation of the citizens of 
New York City. 

—A mission has been opened in Baxter Street, New York, 
under the care of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Rooms 
for services are on the ground floor ; the upper floors of the 
house have been furnished for lodgings for men. A mission 
house has been very much needed in this vicinity, and untold 
good will undoubtedly follow its establishment. 

—Trinity Cathedral, at Omaha, Nebraska, was dedicated No- 
vember 15, by Bishop C'arkson, assisted by Lord Bishop Sweet- 
man of Toronto, and Bishop Garret, of Texas. Itis one of the 
most imposing buildings in this country, built in the Eoglish 
Gothic style, of Illinois blue limestone ; the porch is paved 
with tiles of exquisite pattern, the outside doors are of oak, 
and were presented by St. Andrew’s Church, New Hamp- 
shire; the thirteen chancel windows are memorials; the 
largest one is in memory of Bishop Kempler, of Wisconsin. 
The cathedral and its decorations cost over $1.000,000. 

—The corner-stone of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Moorestown, N. J., was laid November 13, with appropriate 
ceremonies. 


—The annual conference in the Congregational Churches 
of New Haven County met at the Broadway Church last 
week, the Rev. Robert Coit, of New London, moderator. It 
was voted that every church represented in the conference 
be requested to contribute, at the rate of ten centsa member, 
to help complete paying the cost of Memorial Hall. It was 
also reported that the Connecticut Home Missionary Society 
in the past nineteen years has contributed to the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society $1,116.000; that during the 
past year a larger amount has been contributed by the 
churches in the State than has ever been contributed in any 
single preceding year. The annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Prof. L. Pratt, of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. He took for his text, ‘‘Christ in you the hope of 
glory.” The sermon was eloquent and inspiring. Papers 
were also read by the Rev. J. G. Davenport and others. 

—The Essex Congregational Club met in South Chatham 
Salem, Massachusetts, last week; several new members 
were elected. F. G. Clark, of Gloucester, read a paper on 
‘* Barnacles,” in which he enumerated some of the hindrances 
to church work. These hindrances were: first, lack of 
ecclesiastical authority; second, fear of ecclesiastical au- 
thority ; third, tendencies to speculation; fourth, undue de- 
velopment of individuality. On the fourth point he said that 
there ought te be more ready disposition to always yield 
personal preference to the will of the majority; he advised 
the Congregationalists to take lessons from the Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians. The Rev. C. B. Rice, of Dan- 
vers, Maesachusetts, thought that the essayists dealt hardly 
with the church, and referred humorously to the idea of in- 
dependence doing harm in the cnurch; after much discus- 
sion for and against the views advocated by the paper, the 
meeting adjourned. 

—The semi-centennial celebration of the reorganization 
of the Church of the Covenanters of Philadelphia, Pa., 
began November 18, and was continued until the Wednesday 
following. A historical address was given by the pastor, the 
Rey. T. P. Stevenson, on Sunday. Union services were held 
on Monday; on Tuesday the Rev. Dr. Milligan, of New 
York, delivered an address on ‘‘ Fifty Years of Temperance 
Work,” and the Rev. James Kennedy, of the same city, 
delivered an address on ‘‘ Fifty Years of Foreign Missions.” 
Dr. Milligan again addressed the audience on Wednesday, 
the subject being the ‘‘ Anti Slavery Conflict.” Professor Mc- 
Allister, of Geneva College, Pennsylvania, delivered an ad- 
dress, the subject being ‘‘ The Christian Principle of Civilized 
Government.”’ 

—A Scotch clergymen at Ayer, a few days ago, prayed; 
**O Lord, bless the established Church, and the Free Church, 
and the United Presbyterian Church, and all the other 
churches—thou knowest the various nicknames, Lord, by 
which they are called—bless them all!” 

—Fuarewell services were held in the Bible House on Mon- 
day of last week, previous to the departure of the Rev. A. R. 
Morris for Japan. Mr. Morris has labored as a Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary for years, doing good and effective 
work. 

—A new Episcopal church was opened for services No- 
vember 25 in East Newark, N. J. 

—The New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor expended last year over $39,000; its entite col- 
lections were a little over $27,000; they have at present a def- 
icit of $12,262.10. The Association appeals thus publicly to 
its members for. increased contributions and also for in- 
creased exertions to procure new subscribers. The work of 
this Association is too well Known to call for any word of 
approval from us, and it is equally certain that the necessi- 
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ties ef the poor of New York are well understood by 
our readers. That these necessities are increased at this 
time is also well known. The necessity for funds to be dis- 
tributed and used by this Association is very pressing, and 
we hope it will be met with the liberal spirit that the work 
and its necessities demand. 

—The Sunday evening lectures to the young people of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., in the Second Baptist Church, by Dr. R. J. 
Adams, are attracting large audiences. 

—In a recent sermon inthe North Church in Springfield, 
Mass., the Rev. Charles Van Norden, successor of Washing- 
ton Gladden, observed that ‘‘ The old New England Chris- 
tianity, if it existed in all its severity to-day, would be totally 
unfitted to grapple with the social and religious problems of 
the day. It isa blessing that our ministers have ceased to 
be autocratic, as it preveats the rise of priestcraft.” 

—The Hampden East (Mass.) Congregational Association 
has adopted a new creed, with but one dissenting vote. It 
expresses faith in God, ‘' existing as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ,” in the word of God *‘ contained ” in the Scriptures ; 
in a universal atonement by ‘‘ the sufferings and death ” of the 
Son of God; in the ‘everlasting punishment"’ of all ‘* who 
deny and reject” the ‘Lord Jesus Christ ;” ‘‘in the general 
resurrection and a final judgment,” and inthe incarnation, 
the fall of man, the ‘ univere4l and invisible church, com- 
prising all the saints on earth and in heaven,” and in ‘‘ local 
churches of disciples of Christ, united by covenant.” The 
Hampden West Association is waiting, before taking action, 
to hear from the committee appointed by the national coun- 
cil to report a creed directly to the churches. 

—The Rev. Edward Hungerford was installed pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Adams, Mass., on Wednesday 
of last week. The council was composed of about twenty- 
one members, including such men as Professor Griffin, of 
Williamstown, Professor George Webber, of Smith's College, 
and the Rev. T. T. Munger. Mr. Hungerford read a brief 
but very carefully prepared paper in which he stated clearly 
his acceptance of the Bible as a revelation of God, but did 
not affirm his positive dogmatic belief in the absolute endless- 
ness of eternal punishment; stating, however, with great 
candor, and in @ thoroughly Christian spirit, his attitude 
toward that question. When the vote for installation was 
taken the council stood thirteen for and six against ; and an 
effort was made to secure a vote of dissent from Mr. Hun- 
gerford’s position, which also failed. Mr. Hungerford is an 
admirably trained and thouroughly educated man, of fine 
scholarly and theological attainments, and it is rather a 
curious fact that, of the six who voted against his installa- 
tion, four were laymen, who, in all probability, had a very 
improper knowledge upon the question upon which they 
voted. 

—The Springfield branch of the Women’s Board, which 
held its annual meeting last Weduesday, has raised $30,160 
since its organization ten years ago. Mrs. L. E. Caswell, 
from Boston, and representatives from New Haven, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire, took part; and also visitors from the 
Baptist and Methodist missions. 

—A new Sunday-school room and chapel have just been 
completed for Trinity Church, Newark, N. J. 

—From the City Treasurer’s books, Mrs. Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
President of the Boston Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, gathered the following facts, which she gave at its 
annual meeting, October 28, in Tremont Temple: Over two 
hundred more licenses were issued this year than last. From 
these came but $26 000 increase in revenue, while $35,000 
were spent for extra expenses of police,etc., to control these, 

and expenses at Deer Island were increased $50,000. Of the 
10,042 commitments to Deer Island,over 9,000 were for drunk- 
enness or for crimes committed under the influence of liquor. 
On the authority of the ‘‘ Law-and- Order League,” there are 
1,000 places in the city selling illegally. If this existed under 
prohibition, what a hue and cry would be raised for its repeal ! 
but the friends of license are not so moved by its non-execu- 
tion. 

—The North Chapel at Hartford, Conn., was dedicated 
November 15. 

—All the religious emblems in the public places in Geneva, 
Italy, have been removed by order of government, except 
those on board of war vessels and the royal yacht. 

—The fiftieth annual meeting of the Boston Children's 
Friend Society was held in Boston last week; the receipts 
of the past year have been a trifle over $8,000; the ex- 
penditures, over $12,000. 

—85 000 has just been received by the University of New 
Mexico. The gift is from a New Mexico ranchman. This will 
enable the trustees to complete the University building. 

—The Right Rev. Bishop Loughlin, of Brooklyn, has just 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of his elevation to the 
dignity of the miter. 

—The thirteenth annual meeting of the Brooklyn Maternity, 
and the commencement exercises of the New York State 
School for Training Nurses, were held in the room of the 
Historical Society on the evening of November 8. During 
the past year eighty-five women and ninety-five children 
have been treated in the Maternity; eight children have 
died. The expenditures have been over $10,000, and the 
Society closes its year’s work without a balance in the 
treasury, but free of debt. Eight nurses were presented 
with diplomas. 

—The Rev. Phillips Brooks is conducting morning chapel 
services in Harvard University this month. He is very popular 
with the students. A choir of boys are employed to sing at 
the daily chapel services and on Sundays. Since the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Peabody as college preacher, the Sunday service is 
held in the evening, and is conducted by clergymen invited 
from several denominations to take & single service ; while the 
Professors of the Divinity Sehool officiate frequently. Last 
month Edward Everett Hale conducted morning prayers, 
which are limited to twelve minutes for the entire service. 
On the last morning of his service he presented each of the 

boys of the choir with some copy of his works, took all 








of them by the hand, and gavethem a word of cheer, which 
was a genuine inspiration, and which they will never forget. 

—The Portland Congregational Club, on Monday evening 
of last week, was addressed by Secretary Dunning, Mr. 8. B. 
Capren, and the Rev. R. R. Meredith, all of Boston, in behalf 
of the Congregational Publishing Society. Mr. Danning has 
secured about twenty thousand of the seventy-five thousand 
dollars he is raising to aid the Sunday-school Publishing 
Department of the Society. 

—The First Methodist Church at Bangor, Me., after un- 
dergoing extensive improvements, was rededicated, free of 
debt, November 11. 

—At the council of the Long Island Baptist Church 
Association, the South Baptist Church, the Rev. N. B. 
Thompson, pastor, made application for admission to the 
Association. This church was formerly known as the Lee 
Avenue Baptist Church, and was under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, and while under the Rev. Mr. 
Smith’s care withdrew from the Asssociation on the ground 
of professed open communion as opposed to close communion. 
Mr. Smith remained pastor of the church but a short time 
after this change,and the church was closed and was sold under 
foreclosure. It is now known as the Lee Avenue Academy 
of Music. The present South Baptist Church was then 
formed by the members of the old Lee Avenue Church, and 
have made application for admission to the Long Island 
Baptist Association. The Kev. Mr. Thompson, when making 
application, stated that it was not necessary to regard the 
South Baptist Church in the light of its past history; that 
they had organized under a new name, had purchased a new 
house of worship, and were a thoroughly reorganized Baptist 
church. The committee appointed to consider the question 
of admission reported: ‘‘We find the Articles of Faith defec- 
tive, as they are not the same as those of the regular churches 
of our denomination ; and we find the call defective, as it 
styles this church ‘a regular independent church.’” The 
Articles of Faith of this church do not make baptism a pre- 
requisite to the partaking of the Lord's Supper. In reply to 
@ question asked the pastor, if he required baptism as a 
requisite to membership, his answer was in the affirmative , 
and in reply to the question, ‘‘ Do you believe it requisite for 
the Lord’s Supper ?” the reply was, ‘‘ Yes, as a member of 
this church.” When the question was asked, ‘‘ Do you make 
this an open orclose communion church ?” the answer was, 
‘ We do not agitate or discuss the question.” The motion 
to agree with the conclusion of the committee was adopted 
by a vote of 23 to 13; a committee was then appointed to 
confer with the church with aview to arrange the dispute. 

—A discussion on “ Future Punishment” has been arranged 
between the Rev. I. B. Grandy and Elder T. L. Stiff, to be 
begun at Hooperton, Iil., January 8, and to continue four 
days. 

—The report of the Exccutive Committee on the Saturday 
and Sunday Hospital Association shows that two hundred 
and ninety-three churches and synagogues have promised to 
take collections on next ‘‘ Hoepital Sunday.” The books of 
the Association are closed January 15 and donations in 
money must be sent before that time to Mr. Charles Lanier, 
26 Nassau Street, New York. 

—The Rev. Dr. Lorimer, pastor of the Immanuel Baptist 
Church, Chicago, Ill., will deliver the Thanksgiving ser- 
mon at the union services to be held in Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church of the same city. 

—Several of the Chicago churches are each supporting an 
industrial school ; the one connected with the Immanuel 
Baptist Church opened a few weeks ago with one hundred 
and eighty pupils; last week the superintendent was obliged 
to decline eighty applicants, for want of teachers. This is 
one of the most practical ways of helping the poor to help 
themeelves, and it is an indication that the churches are 
rousing tp to the necessity of touching the practical side of 
life. Teach men how to live respectably, usefully, and de- 
cently, and they will know how to die. 


—Bishop Foster, of the Methodist Church, who has been 
absent about a year on a tour around the world, covering a 
breadth of travel of thirty-seven thousand miles, has returned 
to his home in Boston, and was welcomed by the Methodist 
Social Unien to a banquet in the Boston University Chape) 
on Monday evening of last week. As labor is so cheap in 
India—twenty-two male servants being hired for what two 
servant girls cost in this country—the Bishop thinks mission- 
aries ought to employ twenty of the Hindoo servants in order 
to bring them within Christian influences. 

—The ‘Springfield Republican” observes that the ‘‘ church 
sociable” has become an almost meaningless phrase, or 
rather its meaning has become woefully perverted. Ia 
many churches the gathering of the eongregation, except 
on Sunday or at religious meetings, has assumed such a 
commercial character that any assembly for social purposes, 
for hand-shaking, conversation, aud entertainment, is re- 
garded solely as a catch-penny affair, Church sociability, 
in short, implies a tax, burdensome alike to the good sisters 
who are ‘ requested to send contributions of cake, cold 
meats, and biscuite;” and to ‘‘all new and unacquainted 
members of the congregation” who are ‘' cordially invited,” 
and find that they have to pay five or ten cents at the church 
door and a quarter or so for a cold lunch. ‘‘ Two city 
churches began last evening to mend their ways and restore 
to the church sociable its lost virtue. Trinity Church people 
welcomed each other a.d the new-comers among them 
‘without money and without price.’ Grace Church people 
went further, and threw open their doors to all who are num- 
bered in ‘this church and congregation,’ and furnished 
them with a pleasant entertainment and collation.” 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—E. ©. Kinmouth has received a call to the church at Pulaski, 
Bi. Y: 
—Benjamin Labaree, of Walpole, N. H., died November 16, aged 





eighty-two years; he was formerly President of Jackson College, 
Jackson, Tenn. 

—Levvitt H. Hollock, pastor of the church at West Winstead, 
Conn., has received a call to the Williston Church at Portland, Me. 

—Henry Hyde, pastor of the church at Berlin, Mass., has received 
a call to Somerville, Mase, 

—E. H. Briggs has accepted the call to the church at Linde, 
Mass. 

—E. 8S. Porter, Jr., has accepted acall to the church at kent, Conn. 

—George G. Lyon has been engaged for a year to supply the pulpit 
of the church at Benson, Vt. 

—Willis A. Hadley, pastor of the church at Franklin Falls, N. H 
has accepted a call to Turner, III, , 

—George E. Hall, of Vergennes, Vt, has accepted a cali to the 
church at Dover, N. H. 

—W. H.N. Shannon, recently of Parkville, N. Y., was installed 
pastor of the church at Ontario, Canada, laat week. 

—Joel 8, Ives was installed pastor of the church at Stratford, Conn., 
November 20. 

—Joseph A. Ely was diemiseed by council from the pastorate of 
the Orange Valley Church at Orange, N. J., last week. 
~ ,—William C, Stiles, pastor of the East Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., 

8 resigned, 

—G, W. Howe, ef Princeton, Mase., has*a nnanimonscal! to the 

ird Congregational Church in Chicopee. 

—Albert Bryant has been appointed Superintendent of the new 
City Missionary Society in Worcester, Maas. 

—Samuel W. Clark, pastor of the church at New Salem, Mase. 
has accepted a call to Westport, Conn. 

—Albert F. Lyle, pastor of the church at Ilion, N. Y , hae accepted 
a call to the Memorial Church at Newark, N. J. 

—Charles Evans, of Leeds, Engiand, and formerly connected with 
Baptist Charch in London, was recognized by the Council which met 
at Coloma, Mich., and installed pastor of the church 

—Oren D. Fisher, pastor of the Madison Avenue Charch at Cleve~ 
land, O., has received a call to the church at St. Joseph, Mich, 

—A.J. Hadley has accepted the pastorate of the churches at Kala- 
mo and Olivet, Mich., and J. Malcolm Smith has accepted a cal! to 
the churches at Carmel and Potterville, Mich, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—George Alexander, pastor of the Schenectady Avenne Church at 
Schenectady, N. Y., has received acali to the University Place 
Church of New York, 

—W, M. Paden, a graduate of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
was installed pastor of the Holland Memorial Church at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

—Robert B. C ark, pastor of the church at State Centre, Iowa, will 
be installed pastor of the Forty-firat Street Church at Chicago, IIL, 
December 10. 

—Frank O. Ballard, of Corning, Iowa, will be installed pastor of 
the Anstin Church at Chicago, I'l., in December. 

—William Ledwith was installed pastor of the Sonth Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 22. 

—John Reid, pastor of the charch at Youngstown, N. Y., has ac 
cepted a call to the church at Pike, N. Y. 

—James McLeod, pastor of the Central Church of Buffalo, N. ¥ 
has resigned. 

—John D. Long has received a call to the church at West Farms, 
N.Y. 

BAPTIST 

—George H. McClelland, paster of the church at Manayunk, Pa., 
has received a call to the church at Chester, Pa 

—Edward Judson, pastor of the Berean Church of New York, has 
received a call to the Marcy Avenne Church of Brooklyn, N,. Y.; the 
call has been declined. 

—Mr. Love assumed the pastorate of the church at Chelsea, Mass, 
November 18. 

—W. H. P. Faunce has received a call to the First Church at 
Springfield, Mase, 

—William Millington, pastor of the church at Port Jervis, N. Y., 
has resigned ; the resignation will take effect in March. 

—N. E. Wood, pastor of the church at Beaver Dam, Wis., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Memorial Church at Chicago, III. 

—A, J. Allen, pastor of the church at West Henrietta, N Y., has 
resigned. . 

—H. P. Barnes, who has been associated with Dr. Judson at the 
Berean Church, N. Y., has resigned 

—Howard B, Grose has accepted the call to the charch at Pough 
keepsie, N. Y. 

METHODIST. 

—Joseph A, Jones, pastor of St. James’s C .urch at New Brunswick, 
N. J., died November 20, aged twenty-six years, 

—Joseph Henson, & superannuated pastor connected with the 
New York East Conference, died very suddenly November 20, aged 
seventy-five years. 

—George Hatt, the oldest missionary connected with the New York 
City Mission and Tract Society, died November 24, aged seventy-nine 
years. 

EPISCOPAL 

—Thomas B. Lambert, rector of St. John’s Ciurch at C iarlestown 
Mass , has resigned; he has been rector twenty-seven years. 

—B. B, Balcom, rector of S'. Paul’s Church at Norwalk, Ohio, has 
accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church at Jackson, Mich. 

—Thomas Drumm, rector of Grace Church at Weatficid, N. J., has 
resigned, and will act as chaplain of the Home for Incurables at 
Fordham, N, Y. 

—Frank Hatfield, assistant rector of St. Peter's Church at New 
York, has accepted a call to St, Andrew's Church at Brewsters, N. ¥ 

—Edwin M. Van Deusen, rector of Grace Church, at Utica N. Y.. 
has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—George H. Howell, rector of the Church of the Reconciliation at 
Philadelphia, Pa., bas taken charge of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
at Put-in-Bay, Onio. 

—E. Lurdin will talse charge of the new Swedish church at Bridge. 
port, Conn. 

—T. 8. Gedhill (Universalist) pastor of the church at Kennebec, 
Me., bas accepted a call to the church at Augusta, Me. 

—William G. See (Reformed) pastor of the church at G'asco, N.Y., 
has resigned. 

—C, F. Cross (Unitarian) of Birmingham, Eng , has received acal 
to the church at Hingham, Maas. 

—Christian Votz, pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Curch at Buffalo, 
N. Y., died suddenly, November 14 

—C. W. Frink, a prominent Free Methodist minister, died at South 
Elgin, Ill., November 13, aged fifty years. 

—David Philipeon, a graduate of the Hebrew Union College at 
Cincinnati, O., has accepted a call from a congregation at Baltimore, 
Md. 

—S, J, Austin, of Chicopee, asks a recess of three months to re- 
cuperate his health, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 
THE NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY. 

The first concert this season of the Oratorio 
Society of New York took place at the Academy of 
Music on ‘thursday eveniag, November 22, under the 
direction of Dr. Damrosch. The programme was & 
most interesting one, comprising the ‘‘Cantata of 
Saint Ursula,” by Mr. F. H. Cowen, the rising young 
English composer, and the ‘‘ Waipurgis Night” of 
Mendelssohn. The former was a novelty, this being 
its first production in America. It was first produced 
in Eagiand at the Norwich Musical Festival, in 
October, 1881. It was hoped, earlier in the season, 
that Mr. Cowen himself, in view of an anticipated visit 
to this country, would be able to be p:esent, and con- 
duct his cantata in person; but, as it has since trans- 
pired, he was unable to cancel his engagement in Eag- 

and, and the New York audience lost the added 
pleasure of his presence, although that was not 
1ecessary, perhaps, to secure an adequate performance 
of the work. The story, as given in the cantata, fol- 
lows closely the thread of the ancient legend, whicb, 
at first thought, would not seem particularily adapted 
for musical treatment, but the composer has been ably 
assisted by his librettist, Mr. R. E. Francillon, and is 
afforded ample opportunity for dramatic and stirring 
music. This is notably the case in the warlike chorus 
of the Huns, and in the finale of the work, which 
ends with the death of Ursula at the hands of the Van- 
Other notable numbers are the love song of 
Conan, the chorus of sailors, the dream of Ursula, and 
the music allotted to Ineth and the maidens. Mrs. E. 
Aline Osgood sang the music of Ursula, Miss Hope 
Gien that of Ineth, and Mr. Toedt that of Conan. 

It afforded ampie variety to the programme to have 
this typical work of the latest school of English com- 
posers followed by a work so typical of Mendeijssohn’s 
genius and of a school of music fallen of late years 
somewhat out of vogue, as the ‘‘ Walpurgis Night,” and 
those who are inclined to lift their eyebrows slight- 
ingly when Mendeissohn’s music is mentioned could 
nol but deny that there was some merit in such a 
work as this, which in its choral and orchestral farts is 
full of the most beautiful and brilliant effects. It is, 
as almost every one knows, a musical setting of one of 
Goethe’s poems. Mendelssohn wrote it while in Italy, 
and himself called it “a grand piece of music, which 
will probably impress the public at large.” This was 
true, for the ‘‘ Walpurgis Night” ‘‘ was always a great 
favorite with the public, but even more especially so 
with the performers.” Mendelssohn’s sister Fanny 
used to have Sunday evenings of music, and at these 
gatherings it was often sung, and, we are told, ‘‘invari- 
ably with a fervor and enthusiasm beyond that created 
by any other music.” Says this same biographer: 
‘‘ The performance of the ‘ Walpurgis Night’ was uni- 
versally looked upon as 8 special festive treat. Its 
harmonies were the last that Fanny ever heard—at a 
rehearsal of this work she died.” It is not strange, 
then, that great interest attached to the performance 
of this work on Thursday evening of last week ; and if 
we have said more with reference to the story of this 
and Mr. Cowen’s cantata than to the manner of the 
rendering, it was because the excellence of the latter 
might be assumed without a special reference to it. 
In such hands neither work could fall short of pro- 
ducing an excellent impression and of being appre- 
ciatively rendered. 


dals. 


NOTES. 

—It will be considered ungracious, perhaps, to question all 
the glory which belongs to a prima donna, but a late adven- 
ture of Mme. Minnie Hauk, in spite of its undoubted genu- 
ineness, does make @ capital advertising dodge. This popu- 
lar singer was singing in the Opera House at Selma, Ala., 
just week, when some one gave a cry of fire, and the large 
audience immediately vegan a stampede. But, say the 
papers, Mme. Hauk, after finishing thelsong she was singing 
at the moment, advanced to the footlights, assured the andi- 
ence that there was no danger, and succeeded in restoring 
order and confidence. 

—Mr. Theodore Thomas has secured a great card. For 
his musical excursion through the country next spring, 
under the management of Mr. Locke, of San Francisco, he 
bas succeeded in engaging the three greatest exponents of 
Wagnerian music; namely, Mme. Friedrich-Materna, Herr 
Wicklemann, and Herr Scaria. We shall have more to say 
of this eminent trio in a later iseue. 

—Art is looking up in the West. Weare told there is a 
wise movement in Oakland, Cal., toward the establichment 
of a school of industrial arts, a gift of $150,000 having been 
made for that purpose. 

—Mr. Millais, the eminent English artist, is to paint @ por- 
trait of Sir Moses Montefiore, who quite recently celebrated 
his one hundredth birthday in England. 

—Mr. Mapieson has secured the services of Mile. Giglio 
Nordica, or Mre. Gower, who was Miss Lilian Norton, of 
Maine. She will sing on three occasions, and, owing to the 
rarity of the opportunities of hearing this gifted American 
singer, the Academy will duubtless be filled with overflowing 
audiences on these occasions, and Mapleson’s pockets with 
a large surplus. 


account of an important addition to the art treasures of 
America which has lately been made, in the shape of a 
series of decorations by Mr. Walter Crane, the English artist, 
illustrating the ‘‘ Skeleton in Armor” of Longfellow. They 
are in the house of a wealthy New York lady, at Newport, 
and are worthy of very careful and earnest study. 

—It is proposed to establish a branch in this city of the 
Wagner Union of Germany, the object of which is to con- 
tinue the performance of Wagner’s music-dramas at Bay- 
reuth. The American branch will have, in addition, the aim 
of producing Wagner’s works in this city. Whoever wishes 
to know more about the project or desires to become & mem- 
ber can apply for particulars to W. P. Butler, No. 26 Park 
Place, or to Gustav Kobté, No. 102 Broadway. 

—The progrumme of the first concert of the series of three 
to be given for young people at Steinway Hallon the after- 
noons of December 22, January 12, and February 2, is given 
herewith. Miss Amy Sherwin will sing the great air from 
“The Magic Fiute” and ‘*Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town,” 
and the orchestra will play Weber’s overture to ** Preciosa,” 
the larghetto from Beethoven's Second Symphony, the 
Scherzo and Wedding March from Mendelssohn's music to 
‘“*A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” the dainty ballet from 
Gluck’s ‘' Paris and Helen,” and the forest music, ‘* Wald- 
weben,” from Wagner's “ Siegfried.”’ 
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SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The annual flood of holiday books is upon us, 
Three of the leading attractions we have already noticed 
in these columns, and of those that have since appeared 
one of the most notable is Henry W. Longfellow’s 
‘*Michael Angelo” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 
In chaste elegance of binding it exceeds anything yet 
put before the public, while in illustration and other 
features that conspire to make the perfect book 
there are few others with which it can be compared. 
The artists whose works appear in these pages comprise 
such names as W. H. Gibson, Walter Shirlaw, F. D. 
Millet, Thomas Hovenden, T. De Thulstrup, and those 
of others who are celebrated as designers, while the 
engravings themselves are the work of the leading 
young American engravers. As to the literary merit 
of the poem there is little to be said in so brief a notice 
as this must of necessity be, but it needs not to be said 
that it is a fine work, and in its present dress consti- 
tutes a fitting tribute to the memory of the departed 
poet. 

‘‘ The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” by 
Jean Ingelow (Roberts Brothers, Boston). There are 
few holiday books, we fancy, that will appeal to the 
artistic sense of the general reader so strongly as this 
edition of this famous poem. The illustrations fre 
many of them sketches made on the spot by the artists, 
and have therefore the charm of local color and asso- 
ciation; while, considered as engravings merely, there 
are several that might be chosen as types of the high- 
est work yet produced by American engravers. 
The artists who contribute to these pages are among 
the foremost of our designers, and, almost without 
exception maintain the standard of excellence they 
have hitherto upheld. The poem itself needs no com- 
ment, as it is known far and wide. 

“ Gray’s Elegy,” Hariy,Fenn Edition (Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston). What has been said of the books pre- 
ceding might, with equal truth, be said of this work, 
with the qualification that the designs are entirely the 
work of one artist, Mr. Harry Fenn. Many of the illus- 
trations treat the thought in original fashion, while 
an equal number are pretty, but in no way superior, 
except, perhaps, in their engraving, to the designs of 
other artists illustrating the same stanzas. The chief 
interest of the book attaches to the rejected verses 
which are published at the close, and add greatly to 
one’s interest in the poem. 

‘*Evening,” by the Rev. John Keble (E P. Dutton & 
Co., New York). To those whose weariness has ever 
been soothed by the familiar verses of this beautiful 
hymn the present setting of it will be of interest for 
the sake of association. There are a dozen illustrations, 
but of these not more than half will greatly tax the 
appreciation of the reader. 

‘*The Forgine of the Anchor,” by Sir Samuel Fer- 
guson (Cassell & Co., New York). In marked contrast 
to the books noticed before is the present work, so far 
as binding is concerned. In would be difficult to im- 
agine a cover of a poorer design and a greater absence 
of taste in the coloring. This criticism, however, does 
not apply to what one finds between the covers, for 
this popular poem has been illustrated in a most sym- 
pathetic and adequate manner by anumber of eminent 
English artists. It is, perhaps, ungracious to say so, but 
we do not think the book approaches in pictorial merit 
similar works published by American houses. 

‘‘F.owers from Hill and Dale,” by Annie Barstow 
Skelding (White, Stokes & Allen, New York). 
This book, which we fancy is the holiday publication 
of this enterprising young firm, we confess does not 





—We have it in mind to give our readers, before long, an 


impress us 80 pleasantly as some others which it has 





published. Colored illustrations are always dangerous 
things to attempt, as they rarely if ever fail to convey 
a suggestion of an autograph album or ‘‘Golden An” 
nual.” These, to be sure, are decidedly the best o 

the kind that we have ever seen, but we would much 
prefer to have had the poems, which represent the most 
eminent of English and American poets, male and 
female, without the illustrations. The poems have 
been carefully selected and edited, and r. flect more 
credit upon the editor’s literary taste than the illustra- 
tions do upon her artistic feeling 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. (New York) make a 
very attractive illustrated book of the ‘ Lady of 
the Lake.” Taylor, Merrill, Gifford, Hayden, and 
other well-known ariists have furnished designs which 
George T. Andrews has enyraved with his usual 
skill. The poems are printed on tine calendered 
paper, and are handsomely bound; size, typography, 
and contents make the volume very attractive for the 
holiday season. 

So much has been said about D i's illustrations of 
Danie that the new edition of * Purgatory and Para. 
dise,” illustrated with his designs, and published by 
Cassell & Co., Limited (New York), needs but a word 
of comment. The illustrations are, some of them, 
very wonderful, some very grotesque, and some hope- 
lessly melodramatic and unreal; such as they are, 
with their mingled qualities of grandeur and grotesque- 
ness, they are well known in this country. In this 
handsome quarto these publishers have produced them 
in connection with Cary’s translation, and have made 
a beautiful book, with heavy, tinted paper, large, clear 
type, ample margin, and a tasteful style of binding. 
The value of the edition for readers is increased by the 
critical and explanatory notes which are added to it. 

There is always room for new editions of the 
‘‘Essays of Elis,” and especially when they take so 
beautiful a form as the Temple Edition receniiy issued 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York). We have here 
the genial essayist at his best, both in matter of sub- 
stance and of form, and it is easy to imagine with what 
delight he himself would have turned over the pages 
of this latest edition of his most characteristic work. 
The book is a handsome quarto, with very wide mar- 
gins—wide enough for all manner of comments and 
notes ; and it is made doubly attractive by the intro- 
duction of a number of etchings by R. Swain Gifford, 
J. D. Smillie, Charles A. Platt, and F. 8. Church; the 
latter bringing before the eye of the reader, with all 
the soft and illusive charm of the etcher’s art, such 
localities as Oxford, Inner Temple Lane, Captain Jack- 
son’s Cottage, Bath Road, and Tombs in Westminster 
Abbey, with other and more fanciful subjects. Mr. 
Church’s conception of the Dissertation upon Roast 
Pig demonstrates at a glance the naturalness and eatire 
probability of Lamb’s theory of the origin of that 
succulent dish. Altogether we doubt if any American 
publishers have ever given these charming essays a 
form so worthy of them. 

‘Fair Words about Fair Woman,” by O. B. Bunce 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York). ‘Bachelor Bluff” 
appears in this work to show what he can do by way 
of gallantiy toward the ladies when he feels like it; 
and although his fine words are quoted from the poets 
of many ages and of many countries, they do not 
therefore lose in importance and value. ‘* Formositas, 
Sapientia, Castitas,” is the theme set for the poet's 
songs, which one and all conspire to the exaltation of 
woman. ‘Bachelor Bluff” has been fortunate to 
obtain the aid of a good illustrator and artist, and Mr. 
Will H. Low has very ably seconded by his designs the 
high aim of his literary co-worker. His frontispiece, 
‘* Marguerite,” is a very lovely rendering of the spirit 
which is always associated with this lovely name 
whenever it rises to oue’s thought or lips. 

“The New Testament.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) In point of elegance both in typography and 
illustration this book wil! casily rank with the other 
superb work published by this house, and mentioned 
above—‘' Michael Angelo.” This new edition of the 
New Testament is illustrated from designs of Fra An- 
gelico, Fra Bartolomeo, Volterra, Titian, Raphael, 
Ferrari, and others of the old masters whose names 
are types of high attainment in religious art. The 
engravings, as @ rule, are very satisfactory, and the 
headings, tail-pieces, and margins are almost without 
exception examples of good designs. In all other 
ways 80 satisfactory, the book, it seems to us, does 
lack a suitable cover. The one in red and white which 
now stares the reader in the face would do very well 
as an art catalogue or a book of designs, but such a 
rioting of color and fancy is hardly in keeping with 
the nature of the pages one fisds within. 

Lee & Shepard (Boston), working out their happy 
thought of last year, have issued a new series of illus- 
trated hymns and poems similar to the ‘‘Golden 
F.oral” Series. These volumes include Dr. Palmer’s 


** My Faith Looks up to Thee ;” Domett’s Christmas 
hymn, ‘It was the Calm and Silent Night ;” Richards’s 
rendering of ‘*The Lord is My Shepherd;” Sears’s 
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**That Glorious Song of Old;” Locke’s ‘‘ Hannah 
Jane ;” and Tennyson’s ‘‘Come into the Garden, 
Maud.” These volumes are choicely illustrated, and 
bound in attractively stamped covers with silk fringe. 
The same publishers issue a set of attractive little 
books of a devotional character, four in number, in- 
cluding the ‘‘ Model Prayer,” by George C. Baldwin; 
and ‘‘ Words of Hope,” ‘‘Living Thoughts,” and 
**Golden Truths,” all edited by Mrs. C. M. Means. 
The last three volumes are made up of selections from 
many different sources, the character of which, in 
each case, is sufliciently described by the title. The 
books are handsomely printed and bound. 





THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Harper's. This is the only one of the three great maga- 
zines which aims at being a distinctly Christmas number, as 
both the ‘‘ Atlantic’’ and the ‘‘Century,"’ while preserving 
their usual standard, have nothing to mark specifically the 
holiday season. On the qpntrary, ‘‘ Harper’s” has not only 
a beautifully designed title-page specially for this Christmas 
number, but has also a good frontispiece by Hoskin, after 
Dielman, entitled ‘* Under the Mistletoe,” and aa article by 
G. W. Curtis on Christmas, beautifully illustrated. The 
other features of the number make it a moet perfect type of 
Christmas—a rich gift. There is Whittier’s poem, ‘‘The 
Supper of St. Gregory; Mr. E. P. Roe’s new story, ‘* Na- 
ture’s Serial Story,” most sympathetically Plustrated by 
W. H. Gibson ; ‘A Gossip about the West Highlanders,” by 
William Black; ‘*The Regisater—A Comedy,” by W. D. 
Howells; ‘‘ The Kissing Bridge,’”’ written and illustrated by 
Geo. H. Boughton; a poem by Austin Dobson ; stories by 
Charles Reade and Edward Everett Hale, and no end of good 
things besides. The December number is indeed a rich gift, 
aud constitutes the house that publishes it a kind of literary 
Santa Claus. 

The Century. One would have supposed that no one but 
Mr. Cole could have engraved such a portrait as that of the 
late Peter Cooper, which adorns the December ‘‘ Century” as 
a frontispiece, and yet there it is, signed by Joanson, and Mr. 
Cole will have to lock to his laurels as a portrait engraver. 
There is, by the way, & most beautiful example of the latter 
master’s work in his engraving of the Romany Girl, in Mrs. 
Van Renseelaer’s article on George Faller. When it comes 
to the literary mutter, one whose time for reading is limited 
has the feeling that always comes with a surfeit of good 
thingse—'‘ How happy could I be with either, were t’other 
dear charmer away!" What with the ‘‘ Bread-Winners,” 
Robert Grant’s new etory, ‘‘'An Average Man,” R. L. 8teven- 
son’s ‘‘ Silverado Squatters,” H. H.’sarticle on ‘Los Angeles,” 
T. RK. Harris's “ Original Documents of the New Testament.” 
Henry James's ‘Impressions of a Cousin,” George Cable’s new 
novel ‘‘Dr. Sevier,” ‘‘The Parthenon Frieze,” by Charles 
Waldstein, who is, we believe, the new light in art criticism 
whom Mr. Charles Dudley Warner recently bailed with such 
fervor—what with ali this, besides the departments, one’s 
appreciation will be put to a severe test, and he will do well 
who escapes from such @ rich feast without some mental 
indigestion. 

The Allantic. Mr. Crawford’s ‘‘ Roman Singer,” as usual 
of late in the ‘‘Atlantic,” leads the van, and brings the young 
hero into most romantic perplexities. One feels that 
he must find the countess before long or something dreadful 
will hapven. So, too, Mr. Lathrop’s ‘‘ Newport” leads up to 
such thrilling crises as an elopement and a would-be suicide, 
leaving us rejoiced atthe former and in suspense as to the out- 
coming of the latter. Mr. Wm. C. Langdon continues his pleas- 
ant ‘‘ Italian Recollections,” while we note in this connection 
that Mr. HenryJ ames has discontinued his critical and delight- 
ful tours ‘‘En Province.” Richard Grant White appears with a 
new installment of ‘Alleged Americanisms.” Mr. E. C. 8ted- 
man has & very graceful poem, Mrs. Dow tells of some 
‘* Bermudian Days,” Frederick H. Hedge signs a most timely 
article on ‘‘ Luther and his Work,” and Mr. Henry Loomis 
Nelson describes * Social Washington.” The departments 
are rather fuller than usual; and, aithough it is mentioned 
last, we do not mean to intimate that the least contribution 
to these pages is H, H.’s most picturesque and entertaining 
eketch of O-be-Joyful Creek and Poverty Gulch. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Kistlin’s Life of Luther comes from the press of Charles 
Scribner’s 8ons (New York) & little telated, but by far the 
best work relating to Luther which the recent anniversary 
has brought out in this country; this edition is specially 
valuable as containing the original illustrations, which are 
unique and extremely interesting. The same publishers 
complete their attractive collection of Znglish Verse by three 
volumes, Ballads and Romances, Dramatic Scenes and 
Characters, and Translations ; this anthology has already 
been {noticed in these columns, and as it now stands com- 
plete, is one of the most attractive and complete collections 
of English verse to be had.——Dr. F. L. Ritter makes an 
extremely useful contribution to musical literature in his 
two volumes, Music in England, and Music in America, 
which give a trustworthy and, at the same time, @ very 
jnteresting account of the development and progress of 
the musical art in the two countries. ——Parables of 
Jesus, by the Rey. James Wells (New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers) is a treatment of the beautiful parables of 
the New Testament with special reference to interesting 
and instructing children. Voices of the Good Shepherd 
and Shadows of the Great Rock is @ charming little volume 
of selections of a religious character by the anthor of 
‘*Morning and Night Watches."——D. Lothrop & Co. (Bos- 
ton) have issued Dr. J. M. Manning’s work on the Bible, 
Not of Man, but of God, an argument on the question of the 
divine origin of the Bible. The book represents the ripe 
thought of Dr. Manning, and is characteristically direct and 





clear.——The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society (Boston) send us The Forged Letter and other Stories, 
by Sarah P. Brigham; Christ Preaching to Spirits in Prison, 
by William D. Love, is an examination of the two pas- 
sages in Scripture referring to preaching to the dead. 
——The German Publication Society (Philadelphia) issue a 
pleasant little story, distinctively religious in tendency, by 
Miriam K. Davis, entitled Maggie Pollard’s Sacrifice.—— 
The Home Physician, by Dr. L. M. Gilbert (New York: 
G. P. Putrnam’s Sons), is a little book of practical instruc- 
tion regarding diseases and the use of medicine to persons 
who may be at a distance from a physicain. A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son (New York) have published another of W. H. 
G. Kingston’s interesting stories for boys, the present volume 
being devoted to naval, and entitled From Powdkr Monkey 
to Admiral.—Jobn Burne (8t. Louis) sends us the Missouri 
Christian Lectures, delivered at Independence, Missouri, in 
July of the present year, and comprising &® number of Ject- 
ures by ministers of different churches. The Civil Polity 
of the United States, Considered in its Theory and Practice, 
by a@ Member of the New York Bar (Meeds Tuthill: New 
York and Chicago), is av effort to state the general theory 
and policy of our government as applied te the different de- 
partments of the administration and the various functions 
of the government.——Books relating to the International 
Lessons for the coming year are putting in an early appear- 








ance. A. W. Wilde & Co. (Boston) send us Select Notice of 


the International Lessons for 1884, by the Rev. F. N. aud M 
A. Peloubet—a lesson aid which has been found of greai ser- 
vice by @ multitude of teachers, and which may be com- 
mended 4s being a trustworthy compilation from many sources: 
made with good judgment; the same publishers send us 
Parts [. and II. of the Internationa! Question Book and the 
Little Learner's Question-Book The Congregational Sun- 
day-School Publishing Society (Boston) have issued the ninth 
seriesof Sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1884 by the Monday Club ; they also send us the Lesson Hand 
book for Primary and International Teachers, by Mrs. W. F. 
Crafts, whose methods are well-known to the readers of The 
Christian Union, and whose hook will find acceptance with 
many teachers of primary classes. The Pilgrim Series Ques- 
tion Books, by Mrs. William Barrows, are so well-known 
that they do not need further characterization. The Rev 
R. R. Meredith's Notes on the International S S8. Lessons 
for 1884, of which Part I. is out, are among the very best 
helps for teachers. Dr. Meredith is not strong in gathering 
facts and illustrations, but he is spiritual and suggestive. 
Robert Brothers sends us s very attractive budget of books, 
inc!uding Mrs. Dodge’s Donald and Dorothy, a charming story 
for young people, and J. Hintley’s Boy Knight: A fale of the 
Crusades ; the Life of Maria Edgeworth, by Helen Zimmern, 
is a notable addition to the Famous Women Series; Hebin- 
son Crusoe and the Pilgrim’s Progress are added to the Classic 
Series. —— Miss Blanche Willis Howard has written two very 
interesting stories, and a dip into the pages of Guenn: onthe 
Breton Coast (Boston: James RK. Osgood & Co.), leads us 
to think that her Jast story is the best of all. Hnglish Ram 
ebls and other Fugitive Pieces in Prose and Verse, by Will- 
jam Winter, is full of the picturesque and beautiful writing 
of which the dramatic critic ofthe ‘Tribune” is such a 
master.——Magazines of the week include the ‘* Nineteenth 
Century’’ and ‘Contemporary” Reviews (International 
News Co.), the ‘‘ Century Magazine,” the ‘‘ Homiletic 
Magazine,” the ‘‘ Unitarian Review,” ‘‘ St. Nicholas,” and 
the ‘* Minnehahan.” 








It is a pleasure to examine so careful and conscientious a 
piece of scholarly workmanship as Professor W. C. Wilkin- 
son’s Preparatory Latin Course in English. (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt.) Perhaps nothing better can be said of it 
than that it is worthy to take its place with its compan- 
ion volume of the Preparatory Greek Course in Eng- 
lish. A brief and yet thoroughly trustworthy presentation 
of the literature and thought of a great nation is a work 
which demands thorough-going scholarship and a trained 
literary instinct. In this volume Professor Wilkinson shows 
awple competency for the task which he had imposed upon 
himself, and the result is a book which can be commended 
without qualification to all those who desire to familiarize 
themselves with the Koman people in their intellectual 
achievements, It is a work of great interest as well as of 
great power of instruction, since it deals not with the isolated 
mental life of the people, but with that life as it stands related 
to character, to history, and to the world-wide extension of 
Roman rule. Professor Wilkinson has succeeded, in a word, 
in sketching, with a bold, free, and sure hand, the outlines of 
the mental and moral life of one of the great dominant races 
of antiquity. His work is issued in the Chautauquan series of 
text-books. 

Mr. Oscar Fay Adams is already known to the readers of 
The Christian Union as a writer of charming stories, full of 
nice character-drawing, and almost always with a back- 
ground of natural scenery very poetically described. He 
now appears in a new field as the author of a Brief Handbook 
of English Authors (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), a 
small and admirably printed manual for the every-day use of 
writers and students who do not have access to the more 
voluminous authorities, or who desire something more con- 
venient in form. In this little book Mr. Adams gives a list, 
which, so far as we have examined, is exhaustive, of all 
English writers, giving, wherever it is possible, the date of 
birth, account of literary work, and, in some cases, a brief 
characterization. Mr. Adams has done his work with excel 
lent taste, sound judgment, and good scholarship; and his 
Handbook is to be commended as the most serviceable book 
of its kind which has yet appeared. 

A Oompanion to the Greek Testament and the English Ver- 
sion. By Philip Schaff, D.D. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) We can best describe this book by an extract from 
the author’s preface: ‘‘ This book has grown out of my 
studies in connection with the revision committees, and was 





prepared at the request of several fellow-revisers and friends 
whose learning and judgment I highly esteem. It embodies 
the substance, thoroughly revised, of my introduction to the 
American edition of Weetcott andj Hort’s Greek Testament, 
and several additional chapters.” It may fairly be described 
as the history of the New Testament, giving full accounts of 
the manuscripts, ancient version, textual criticism, printed 
text, with a history of both the authors and the revised ver- 
sions. An interesting feature is the fac-simile illustrations of 
manuscripts and sundry editions of the New Testament at 
the close. 

A Popular Commentary on the New Testament: The Catho- 
lic Epistles and Revelation. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons) This volume cou 
pletes this commentary, of which we have heretofore spoken 
at length. One naturaily turns to Hebrews and Revelation 
as the most important books in the volume. The commen- 
tary on the first is written by Professor Joseph Angus, of Re- 
gent’s Park, London ; on the second by Professor William 
Milligan, of Aberdeen. The latter regards Revelation as the 
production of John, and as prophetic, not historic, in its char- 
acter, having to do with the whole period which was to 
elapse between the close of direct revelation and the second 
coming of the Lord. 

A very useful volume for students of history is Mr. Charles 
Gardner Wheeler's Course of Empire. (Boston: G. R Os- 
good & Co) Mr. Wheeler gives in outline the chief political 
events in the history of the world, arranged by centuries, 
each century being made more comprehensible by a map. 
This series of comprehensive views of the world’s history is 
made more complete by short illustrative citations from emi- 
nent historians and other writers, characterizing the manner, 
spirit, and achievements of each age. The value of the book 
ies in the fact that it presents concisely, but with consider- 
able comprekensiveness, the salient features and essential 
spirit of each euccessive century. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—PRoFgssOR JEVONS's ‘‘ Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange”’ is the latest addition to the Humboldt Library 
(20 Lafayette Piace, New York). 

—BIBLIOPHILES will rejoice to know that Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. are to publish a limited edition on large paper 
of Alexander Ireland’s ‘‘ Book- Lover’s Enchiridion.” 

—TWwoO DAINTY VOLUMES of choice poetry, ‘‘ Rest” and 
‘* Peace,” have just been issued by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York. The volumes are small in size, but they are 
full of beautiful and inspiring thoughts. 

—A BOOK which will be looked for with interest is Mies 
Ellen Mason’s ‘‘ A Day in Athens with Socrates,” to be pub- 
lished by the Scribners. The growing interest in Socrates 
and in his great pupil, Plato, ought to be encouraged in 
every Way. 

—Miss Dewey having completed her editorial labors on 
the *‘ Autobiography and Letters” of Dr. Dewey, the book 
will shortly be ready for the public. An accurate likeness of 
Dr. Dewey will preface it. Roberts Brothers, publishers. 

—WHITE, Stokes & ALLEN (New York) make a very 
attractive book out of a series of poems arranged and illus- 
trated by Miss Skelding, under the tltle of ‘‘ Flowers from 
Hill and Dale.” The poems are selected from a wide range 
of the best poetry, and are interleaved with full-page illus- 
trations in colors. 

—A COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES on the ‘ American 
Revolution ” is now being given by Mr. John Fiske on Satur- 
day noons, inthe Old South Meetiag House, Boston. Mr. Fieke 
has made a careful study of the Kevolutionary period, and 
brings to the examination and representation of facts a 
wonderful clearness of mind and a remarkable power of 
analysis. 

—LovVERS OF THE CHARMING WORKS of Donald G. Mitcuell 
will be glad to xnow that Charles Scribner's Sons are pre- 
paring a special edition of ‘‘ Dream Life” and the ‘‘ Reveries 
of a Bachelor ;” the edition will be limited to two hundred 
and fifty copies of each work, and will be printed on Holland 
paper by De Vinne, and will contain an etching and a recent 
portrait of the author. 

—Dr. WitiiaM H. Eoue, of Harrisburg, Pa., is at work 
upon & volume of ‘‘ Pennsylvania Genealogies,” which repre- 
sents fifteen years’ research in the local and family archives 
of the State, and contains sketches of more than one hundred 
families. The descendents of the Scotch-Irish or German 
settlers of Pennsylvania will be especially interested in Dr. 
Egle’s work. 

—THEe LONGFELLOW AND EMERSON CALENDARS, which 
kept time so pleasantly for a multitude of people last year, 
and which Houghton, M filiu & Co. promise to reissue with 
changed extracts for 1884, are matched by the ‘‘ Bryant Cal- 
endar” just published by Appleton & Co,, after an artistic 
and attractive design, which brings in those flowers whose 
beauty and charm the old poet described with such wonder- 
ful fidelity. 

—Mr Roswe.i Smite is better known as @ publisher 
than as awriter. His success in the management of the 
**8t. Nicholas’ has been one of the phenomenal successes 
in the history of the publishing business; but when he 
chooses to use the pen Mr. Smith’s ability does not desert 
him by any means. A New Orleans paper has just reprinted 
an excellent sketch of his entitled ‘* The Boy who Worked,” 
which appeared in the * St. Nicholas” early in 1874 

—Tue RutGers ‘ TaxGuM” says of Professor T. 8. Doo- 
little, D. D., Professor of Rhetoric, Logic, and Mental Phiioso- 
phy in Rutgers College, and a contributor to The Christian 
Union: ‘‘ For nearly twenty years he has occupied this posi- 
tion in a most honorable and acceptable manner. Daring this 
time he has made extensive tours vver Europe, and has been 
connected with some of the leading magazines and journals 
of the country. He has also won considerable renown as & 
public speaker, his lectures on Architecture being especially 
interesting.” 
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Liregary Nores.—Continued. 


—TuE NOVEMBER NUMBER of the ‘ Dec- 
orator and Furnisher ” is unusually interesting, 
the contributions coming from the pens of 
some of our best-known decorative artists. 
The second article on ‘‘ Hall Furnishing” 
presents as many practical suggestions as the 
article on the same subject in a previous 
number; a ‘‘Homelike and Suggestive In- 
terior’ and a “‘ Useful Corner in a German 
Dining-room ” will be sure to give the house- 
wife valuable hints; the stencil designs for 
decoration sre simple and beautifal. 

—‘' SHAEKESPEARIANA,” the new periodi- 
cal issued by the Leonard Scott Publishing 
Co., New York, is a wholly American publi- 
cation; thefimprint of Triibner & Co., Lon- 
don, misled us into thinking that it was 
at least partly prepared in England’; Triibner 
& Co., we are informed, are merely the Euro- 
pean selling agents. ‘‘Shakespeariana”’ ap- 
peals to a growing circle of lovers of the 
great dramatist in this country, and, as it 
seems to have the best scholorship behind it, 
is likely to be a permanent and valuable 
addition to periodical literature. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


By H. W. Longfellow. A superbly illustrated vol- 
ume, printed on paper of the best quality, and 
bound in a unique and very attractive style. 
Quarto, cloth, $7.50; morocco, $10.00, 

One of the most noteworthy holiday books ever 
published in America, 


THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT AND 
FRIFNDS ASHORE. 

By Sarah Orne ‘Jewett, author of *‘ Deephaven,’ 
“Old Friends and New,"’ “Country By-Waye, 
etc. 18mo, $1.25. 

Another book of Miss Jewett’s delightful stories. 

Many of these have been printed in magazines, and 


received with great favor; but some of them are 
eutirely new. 


THE HISTORY OF PRUSSIA TO THE 
ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE 
GREAT. 


By Herbert Tuttle, A. M., Professor in Corne'l 
University, author of “German Political 
L-aders,” efc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2.25. 

It is not merely a history of the; sovereigns and ef 
the military operations in wh ch Prussia was en- 
«aged, but of the people, of the development of its 
po.itieal, social, and religious institutions, and, 
in ite design and in its execution it will take ‘rank 
with the more important ot modern historical works. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 
By A, P. Russell, author of “‘ Library Notes.” 
1 yol. 12mo, $2.' 0. 
his book is quite similar in general character 
ua Russell's Previous yolume, *‘ Library Notes. Kk) 
It embodies, in sseays erouped under various tities, 


the rich and diversified harvest gathered from many 
fieids of lilerature. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Richard Grant White. With Glosearial, 
Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In 6 vols. 
Svo. Printed from the same plates as the three- 
volume edition, but on larger and heavier paper 
and tastefully bound. Price, cloth, $15.00 a set, 
in box; half calf, $30.00. 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desir- 
able edition of Shakespeare. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. 
By John Fiske, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” 
oa: and Myth-Makers,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$2. 
The variety, importance, and masterly treatment 
make this a 


of the subjects discussed book of no 
ordinary value and interest. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. A Novel. 
By Edgar Fawcett, author of **A Hopeless Case,” 

“A Gentleman of Leisare,”’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 

$1.50. 

This story has many fresh types of character, 
and, with Ur. Fawcett’s familiar et ef Nuw 
York society and his wel: known literary skil), it 
canpot failt> be one of the most notable novels of 
the year. While appearing in the New York Sun- 
day Tribune it attracted great interest and caused 
no little discussion. 














*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTCN, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, | : 


11 East i7th St., New York 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 
How to Acquire and Practice it. 
By Rev. WILLiaM PITTENGER. 
A TIMELY WORE ON A VITAL TOPIO. 


The particular object of this book is to show how a 
man of average ability may learn to speak extem- 
poraneously with ease and certainty. a. 1 - 
the work are simple enough £ ve com 





echeol boy, other parts may boread wth profithy Us 
275 pp- Mnndsomely bound, Cloth, $1.50. 

vd Pe: sae | Bookseliers ar, or 
will be sent On receipt of pi 


postpaid. 
National School of Elocution pm y Oratory, 
1416 anv 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Publication bD t Pa. 





MACMILLAN 


& COMPANY’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
The Cheapest Milustrated Magazine Published, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. 
NOW PUBLISHING 


The English Ilustrated Magazine. 


Single Numbers, Price 15 Cents; Yearly Subscription, $1.50. 


SENT FREE BY MAIL, 





The price at which the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is issued justifies the belief that 
it will appeal to a large and varied circle of readers, and an endeavor will be made, in the choice and ar- 
rangements of its contents, to satisfy the tastes of all who are interested in literature and art. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is des!gned /for the entertainment of the home, and 
for the instruction and amusement of young and old, and it will be conducted in the belief that every 
section of its readers, in whatever direction their tastes and interests may tend, are prepared to demand 
and to appreciate the best that can be offered to them. 


The following, among others, are contrtbutors to the current volume : 


WRITERS 

F. W. MaIrianp. 

FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

The Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 

CuaRLoTTE M, YongE, 


GRaNT ALLEN. 
BeRwNarp H. Becker. 
WiLuiam Brack. 

J. Comyns Carr. 
Austin DoBson. 
ARcH. GEiKIE, F.R.S. 
A. J. Hipxins. 

Piof. Huxiey, P.R.S8. 
RICHARD JEFFRIES. 


CONTENTS OF NO 1.—OCTOBER. 


I. “SHY.” Engraved by Theodor Knesing 

from the picture by L. Alma Tadema, R. A. 

Il. FROM THE OLD LAW COURTS TO THE 
NEW. By F. W. Maitland. 

lil. LES CASQUETTES. By Algernon Charles 
Swinbarne. 

IV. THE DORMOUSE AT HOME. By Grant 

lien. 

V. ROSSETTI'S INFLUENCE IN ART. By 
J. Comyne Carr. 

VI. THE SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCES 
OF PATSY CONG. By William Black. 
VIl. OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUES- 

TION (to be continued). By T. H, Huxley, 


P.R.S. 

Vill. THE ARMORER’S PRENTICES. Chap- 
ters L, If. (to be continued). By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, Ero, 





ARTISTS. 
HagryY Furniss. 
C. Napier HENRY. 
BURNE JONES. 
KOBERT MacBeTuH. 
A. MoRRow. 


L, R. O’Brien. 
ALFRED Parsons, 
D. G. Rossrti. 

L. Atma TADEMA. 
CHARLEs WHYMPER. 


J. W. Norru. 

ENGRAVERS. 
J. D. Cooper, O. Lacour. 
W. & J, Cursarre, R, PaTTrERson, 
THEODOR KNESING, W. Quick: 


CONTENTS OF NO. Il.—NOVEMBER. 

. THE MILLER’S COURTSHIP. Engravea 
by O. Lacour, from a drawing by R, W. Mac- 
beth, A.R. A, 


~ 


ll. IN THE FERNS. With illustrations by R. 
W. Macbett, A.R.A. 

Ill. THE BANQUETING HOUSE AND OLD 
WHITESALL. By Austin Dobson. With 
Illustrations, 

1V. BRASS WORK AT BIRMINGHAM. By 
Bernard H. Becker. With illustrations by 
A. Morrow. 

Vv. THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


A Spiritaal Komance. ByJ, H. Shorthouse 
(anthor of * John Inglesant”’). 

VL OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUES- 
TION. (Concluded.) By T. H. Huxley. 
P.R.S. With illustrations. 

VII. THE ARMORER’S PRENTICES. 
tere IIL-V. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 

ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, Erc, 


Chap- 


“If it continues as it has begun, will supply a quantity and quality of superior literary and artistic 
substance, at a price—fifteen cents a copy—which should give it the widest and most immediate popu- 
larity. As for ourselves, we ‘shall [look for it each month as eagerly, almost, as for its more elaborate 


and ambitious American rivals, with which, all things 


more than favorably.”—[(Caristian Union. 


ia 





d, it p , in some respecte, even 


“A welcome contribution to periodical literature. The price is wonderfally low, and should the 
excellent standard of the first number be maintained, there can be no douot that it will be immensely 


popular,”"—[{ Boston Traveler. 


“ Will be heartily welcomed, and it comes with abundant anguries of success, It is cheap in price— 


fifteen cents a number—bnat it is not cheap in quality. 


”—{Churchiman. 


“The magazine is a marvel uf cheapness, and it will from the start appeal to every Englishman in 


the country, and ne less to the immense American magazine reading public. . . . . 


A welceme 


addition to the ranks of first-class periodicals, and if it did not find a want ready for it it will not be long 


in making one.”—[Boston Courier. 


* So decidedly good that we think its success is assured.”"—[Albany Argus. 


* It will be a welcome visitor to a large class of cultivated people, who desire to possess the best 
things in English literature and art.""—({Indianapolis Timea, 





MACMILGUAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, 


New York. 





No reading more enjoyable 
or helpful can be found, and no 
gift more acceptable can be 
made, than a Subscription to 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, the 
weekly, large-print, pamphlet 
edition of Mr. BEECHER’S 
SERMONS. Send it to your 
Pastor; your Missionary friend 
on the frontier ; your old Pa- 
rents; your young men and 
maidens away at College; your 
thinking, or doubting, or sor- 


rowing Friend. 
YEARLY | UBSCBIPTION, $2 to 
Theological Students, $1.7 Subscription may 
begin with any Number, ‘at it is better to begin 
the Volume, Oct. Iv, 1 Back n sup- 


Pilea. £2- Sample Copies Matled free, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE.NEW YORK. 


Clergymen or 





HUMOR! PATHOS! ELOQUENCE! 
The Elocutionist’s Annual, Number I1. 

! Dialowues! Tableaux! Contains ali 
pular selections f1 from the current litera- 
ture of with some of the choicest 
selections of sta: standard ldterature. Back numbers 
ways on a Serd for Catalogue. 

Booksellers an: ewsdealers, or will be sent post- 
an oe receipt of ‘pase 200 pages, cloth, 60 cents. 


the new 


Naticnal onal of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 anD 1418 CHESTNUT ST,, PHILADELPHIA. 
Publication Department. 





CUSHING’S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in delibera- 
tive assemblies. This is the standard author- 
ity in all the United States, and is an indis- 
pensable Hand-book for every member of a 
deliberative body, as a ready reference upon 
the formality of any proceeding or debate. 

“The most authoritative expounder of 
American parliamentary law.” —[Charles Sum- 
ner. 

Price, 75c. 
price. Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 


**LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE” SERIES 


CAPITAL FOR WorKING Boys. 


By E. J. MeUonenahy, ™ widely-known news- 
aper writer, author of § Mantes’ @ old Dol- 
fare, ” **The Hard Master,” 





Among books for boy Se are so charming, 
wise, and stimulating tor rich and poor. 


**It wil be read and re-read, and shape character 
for life. nine York Advocate and Guardian. 


***Oapital for Working Bo: is a book of most 
partion helpfulness." [Pablishors* Weekly, New 


seagta to be read by every boy.”—[{Boston 


+ | Globe. 


life-work in the pest ‘armer. 
*,* Elegant |2mo, er a with the famous ‘‘ 
to White House,” $1.00. Mailed, postpaid. 
on receipt of price. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 


‘*a book for orory bow boy A, wishes to  besin his 
.”" [Indiana F, 





Illustrated Books, 


Sunlight and Shade. 


Being Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature. I!- 
lustrated by Barnard, Barnes, Barrand, Boot, 
Clausen, Dodd, Dicksee, Edwards, Gardner, Gow, 
Gregory, Hatherell, Hopkins, Kilburne, Macbeth, 
Overend, Palmer, Ralston, Small, Wyllie, and 

(= many others of the best artists of the day. 

= An elegant quarto volume, with an illustration on 

each and every page, and accompanying text, 

either original or selected, from favorite poets. 

One vol, 4to, oeautifully printed on fine paper, 

and bound in extra cloth, fall gilt, $3; tull moroc- 

co, extra gilt edges, etc., $7.50. 


The Forging of the Anchor, 


A Poem, by Samuel Ferguson, LL.D., with twenty 
original illustration? specially executed for the 
work by Barraad, Glindoni, Harvey, Hatherell, 
Lucas, Ludiow, Nash, Overend, Staniland, Wyllie, 
It is gotten up in a handsome quarto form, ele- 

gantly printed on extra heavy plate paper, and 

bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, with gold and 
colored inks. A delightful volume, $1.50, 


Some Modern Artists and their 
Works. 


With Portraits and Examples of the works of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P. R. A., Sir John Gilbert, 
R.A., G, H. Boughton, A,R.A., Vicat Cole, R.A., 
Joseph Edgar Boehm, R. A., Henry Stacey 
Marks, &. A., Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, 
Mre. Butler, Sir Joseph Noel Paton,R.S.A.,LL.D, 
Rosa Bonheur, Laurens Alma-Tadema, R. A., 
Harris Thornycroft, A.R.A., Luke Fildes,A.R.A., 
William F. Yeames, R.A., George Dunlop Leslie, 
R.A., Briton Riviere, R, A., Michael Munkacsy, 
etc.,etc. In one elegant large quarte volume, 
fall gilt, $5 ; full morocco extra, $10. 


OUTLINE ENGRAVINGS TO 
The Tempest and Prometheus Un- 

















bound, 


The Tempest, by William Shakespeare, containing 
fifteen engravings in outline, and Shelley’s Pro- 
metheus Unbound, containing twelve engravings 
in outline from compositions by Sir J. Noel 
Paton, with appropriate text. Thetwo vols,'in 
one. Crown 4to, oblong, handsomely bound, 
cloth, extra, $2. 


European Butterflies and Moths. 


With 61 color.d plates, based upon Bergis’s 
** Schmetterlingsbuch,” by W. F. Kirby, assistant 
in the Zoological Department, British Museum, 
and Secretaryto the Entomological Society of Lon- 
don. With index to English names, and index of 
Genera and Syecies. 1 vol., large quarto, full gilt 
and colored inks, $15. 


Familiar Wild Birds, 


By W. Swaysiand, with forty colored lithographic 
plates, truthfully drawn, and done in the highest 
style of the art. Ornamental initials and tail- 
pieces. 1 vol., 1%mo, fall gilt, colored ink, and 
hand-painted, $5; full calf, $7.50; full morocco, 
$7.50 








The Magazine of Art. 


Volume VI,, with steel etching and several hun- 
dred illustrations, new and elegant bindings. 
Extra cloth, beveled, full gilt, $5; full morocco, 
$10, 

**Mesers. Cassell & Company are to be congratu- 
lated npon the uniform exce!/ence of the printing 
and typography of this handsome work, upon the 
supeior quality of the paper and the elegance of the 
binding, andthe hieh art standard sasained Ley 
the opening to the close.”—[The Publishers’ Weekly. 








(Our complete Descrinti 
Catalegue of Il ee a 
and Fine Art Bovks, Ju- 
venile and Educational 
| —, py will be sent 

dress upon 


NOW READY: 


b-34— 4 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 








New Xmas Music. 


The. Holy Chil 1 -QURISTMAsS *ISER- 


VICE N tew 
Scripture and Song by Rev, Robert 
[poten gong the Christmas time. 16 pawer. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 Cts. each! by Mail. 
Christmas Annual’No. 14, 


Beautiful Oarols by favorite Authors. 
Price, $3.00 per 100 ; 4 Cts. each by Mail. 


Our Christmas Cantatas, 
“SANTA CLAUS,” “THE NIGHT OF 
GLORY,” “IMMANUEL,” with Masic. 


25 Cts, each; Words Only, 5 Cts. each. 


Christmas Anthems, 
From 5 to 10 Cents each. 
SS A Full Catalogue sent on request. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 RANDOLPH 8T. 
CHICAGO. 


16 EAST NINTH S8T., 
NEW YORK. 
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BOOK SUITABLE FOR 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


George Routledge & Sons, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
KATE aaa CHRISTMAS 


Little Ann and Other Poems. 

By Jane and Ann Taylor. With 64 pages of illus- 
trations from entirely new and original designs 
by Kate Greenaway. The illustrations are all 
printed in colors, and sbow the same nicety of ex- 
ecution and delicacy of coloring which have made 
this artist so well known, 8vo, boards, $2. 
Fail calf, $5. 


Pantomime: A Picture Show for 
Young People. 
With many illustrations in colors and in tints, 


drawn specially for this work. Imperial 4to, 
boards, cover printed in colors. $1 50. 


The Minstrels, 
(UNIFORM WITH ABOVE.) 
With many illustrations in colors and in tinte, 
drawn specially for this work. Imperiai 4to, 
boards, lithographed cover in colors, $1.50. 


Pantomime and Minstrel Scenes. 

A Picture Carnival for the Young. Being the 
above two vols. bound in one. Imperial 4to, 
boards, cover elaborately printed in colors, 
$2, 50. 


**The pictures are brilliant and attractive, and 
will assuredly captivate the gaveniie ave 
And the little chap who finds it on the ‘outside of 
7 hooking may indeed count himself lucky."’— 
(N. ¥. Herald, October 22, 1883, 


Littte Wide-Awake for 1884. 


By Mrs. Sale Barker. With original plain and 
colored illustrations by M. E. Edwards, M. 
Kerns, Caarlotte Weekes, and others. Cloth, 
$2.00; boards, $1.50. 


** As apicture books for ae Wine young children it is 
animmense success."—[(Cnristian Union, Novem- 
ber 8, 1883. 


A History of the United States In 
Words of One Syllable. 


By Mrs. Helen W. Pierson, With 47 illustrations. 
4to, boards. Cever printed in colors. $1. 


A New Large-Type Edition of The 
Spectator, 

Printed from entirely new electrotype plates, re- 
producing the original text both as first issued, 
and as corrected by its authors. With introduc- 
tion, notes, and Index by Henry Morley. 3 vols., 
12mo, cloth, in box. Per set, $3.75. Half calf, 
per set, $7.50. 


Jane Austen’s Novels. 
A new edition in large type. Printed from new 
plates and with new illustrations. 


Emma. A Nove! Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. Nerthasger Abbey 
Mansfield Park. nd Persuasion. 


5 volumes, 1%mo, cloth. ae set, $5. Per vol., $1. 


A New Volume of Randolph Calde- |! 
cott’s Hey-Diddle-Diddle Picture 
Book. 

Containing his four latest picture-books. 4to, 

boards, $2 50, 


Kate Greenaway's Almanac for 1884. 

With a picture for every month in the year. Stiff 
paper covers, 50 cents. Cloth, gilt edges, 75 cents, 
French morocco, round corners, gilt edges, $1. 


*,* Sold by booksellers, or mailed, postage paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


George Routledge & Sons, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THREE LARGE EDITIONS IN 
THREE WEEKS. 


HAND AND RINC. The new story by 
the author of ** The Leavenworth Case.” 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 

“It has an ingenious and complicated plot, and 
is full of thrilling incidents.”—[Democrat, Roch- 
ester. 

“The reader’s attention is held closely to the end, 
and this wholly by the skill with which the 
plot is managed.”—(Courier, Buffalo. 


*“'f he authoress displays a keen appreciation 
of human nature as it develops under circum- 
stances of difficulty and testa, and draws her char- 
acters with a skill not excelled by any modern 
writers of fiction.”—[{Independent, Harrisburgh, Pa. 

*,* Putnam’s new catalogueand Fall list of new 
publications sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 





D. LOTHROP & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Not of Man, but of Cod. By Rev. 


J. M. Manning, D. D. 

In this volume, which reveals the inspiration of 
his own heart’s faith—the secret of the deep 
spirituality which marked his life—we have the 
author’s best and latest thought upon the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. ‘It is a book 
well calculated to resolve doubt and quicken faith. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


Life of Washington, By:E. E. Brown, 
author of * Life of Jas. A. Garfield,” “ Life of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes,” etc. 

The author of this most excelient biography has 
done something more than to make a compila- 
tion from previous works. She introuces ‘much 
new matter, presents essential factsin new lights, 
and farnishes all desirable information in a terse 
and graphic style. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Self-Civing: A Story of Christian 
Missions, By Wm. F. Bainbridge. 12mo, 
$1.50 
Under the veil of fiction, the author presents 

chapters in the early as well as the later life of 
some of the most honored and successful mission- 
ariee. The story, as presented, is remarkably in- 
teresting, and worthy of the attention it is sure to 
receive. 


Poets’ Homes. By &. H. Stoddard, Ar- 
thur Gilman, and others, 8vo, extra cloth, gilt 
edges, $4.00; Turkey morocco, $8.00. 

A most pleasing introduction to the poets of 
America, and their homes. A new editionof this 
moet popular work, published in one elegant vol- 
ume, 


Who Told It to Me ? 4to, with double 
chromo-lithographed cover, designed by F. Childe 
Haseam., Fully illustrated. 4to. $1.25. 

A new story, marked by all the excellences which 
have made the stories of Margaret'Sidney so popn- 
lar, and have won for them such praise from all 
readers. 


All Aboard for the Lakes and 
Mountains. By Edward A. Rand, author 
of * Roy’s Dory,” “ Pashing Ahead,” ** Tent in 
the Notch,” etc. Very fully illustrated. Quarto, 
$1.75. 


A delightfal holiday book for the boys. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1884. 





The eonductors of Tae ATLANTIC MONTHLY indi- 
este herewith a few of the noteworthy features for 
1884, and need not assure its readers that it will con- 
tinue, as it has been, beyond question. the foremost 
of American magazines, in all features and varieties 
of literary excellence. 

Mr. CRAWFORD'S SERIAL STORY 
**A ROMAN SINGER” 
Will run through the first six numbers of the vol- 
ume for 1884. This story has attracted marked at- 
tention by its vigor and freehness. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


ae write exclusively for THe ATLANTIO during 
The mere announcement of frequent contri- 
butions by him is more welcomne than almost any 
other announcement could 


Dr. WEIR MITC HELL 


Has written for THE ATLANTIC a striking serial 
story, entitled 


‘‘IN WAR TIME.” 
This will begin in January. 
HENRY JAMES 


Will contribute several Short Stories and Sketehes 
of Continental travel. 


W. D. HOWELLS 

Will furnish several papers of European travel. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 

Will contribute Essays on literary and social topics, 
THE CONTRIBUTORS’ OLUB 

Will continue to be one of the most agreeable feat- 
ures of The Atlantic. 

NEW BOOKS 


Receive more attention in The sunie than in any 
other © magesing in the English languag 

S : $4.00 a year. in pe — noma postage free. 
wa, a superb life size portrait of Hawtho~ne (new), 
Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, or 
Lowell. $3.00, h additional portrait, 81.00. 
Remittances a = made by money-order. 
draft. or registered lette 


movanren, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





Roberts Brothers’ 
New Holiday Books, 


**I confess to a personal, long-established Jiking— 
I may say a personal fondness—for the class of books 
published by Rob Brothers,”—(Mary Clemmer 
Hudson, 


GRAY’S ELEGY. 


The Harry Fenn edition, 30 illustrations, includes 
the Rejected Verses, cloth, $1.00 ; illumniated cov- 
ers, fringed Christmas card style, $1.75: morocco 
or calf, $4.00. A larger edition, cloth, $3.00 
morocco or calf, $8 00. 


JEAN INGELOW’S HIGH TIDE. 


Forty illustrations. Miss Ingelow says: ‘* They 
are the most beautiful series of illustrations I ever 
saw bestowed on asingle poem.” Handsome cloth, 
$4.00 ; morocco or calf, $3.00. 


JEAN INGELOW’S SONGS OF SEVEN. 


Thirty-five illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; illu- 
minated covers, fringed, Christmas-card style, 
$1.75; morocco or calf, $5, 0. 


NEWMAN’S HYMN, LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


Twelve illustrations and the music of the hymn. 
Cloth, $1.50; illuminated covers, fringed, Christ- 
mas-card style, $1.75; morocco or calf, 84.00. A 
larger edition, cloth, $3.00; morocco or calf, $8.00 


GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING. 


By Lorp HovuGuHTon. With full-page etchings 
and illuminations by WALTER SEVERN, printed on 
German cardboard. A very charming Christmas 
gift. Small quarto, in box, 81.25. 


Sold by all booksellers, 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, 
THE PRINCESS. 


With 120 new and beautiful illustrations on wood. 
An elegant octavo volume of nearly 230 pages, 
beautifaily bound, with full gilt edgea, in box. 
Price, in cloth, $6; in tree calf or antique mo- 
rocco, $10; in calf or morocco, inlaid mosaic 
patterns, $i2.t 50. A few copies in crushed levant, 
with silk linings, $25. 

** The most sumptuously elegant book of illustra- 
ted poetry that has yet appeared, perhaps we may 
say on either side of the Atlantic Atiantic.”—[({Hartford Times. 


RED-LETTER DAYS ABROAD, 


By John L. Stoddard, author of ** The Stoddard 
Lecturea,” etc, Magnificently bound, with full 
gilt edges and beveled boards. In box. Price, 
sian” $5.00. In tree calf or antique morocco, 

1 
The engravings represent with great vividness and 
beauty many of the most picturesque and remarka- 
@ localities in Spain, the Tyrol, and the imperial 
aties of Kuesia: and form a fitting complement to 
the descriptive matter, which is in Mr. Stoddard’s 
happiest manner. 


BLANCHE W. HOWARD'S 


~ . 7T 
GUENN 
A Wave on the Breton Coast. 
By the anthor of **One Sommer,” and * Aunt 


Serena.” 1vol. 12mo, with 40 cuts and vign- 
ettes. $1.75 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


i ta By F. H. Underwood. Illustrated. 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 








The descriptions of scenes in the Merrimac Valley 
and other localities hallowed by Whittier’s songs 
shed new light upon some of his noblest work, 


Our books are for sale by all booksellers; or will 
be sent by us, post-paid, on receipt of price. Our 
regular Catalogue, our Iilnstrated Holiday Cata- 
logue. and our Descriptive Catalogue of 400 Helio- 
type Engravings (50 cents each)! will be sent free to 
any address. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


ANTHEMS,—It Came Upon the Midnight; 
George William Warren, 6) cts. Xmas Anthem, 
No.2; Danks, 26,cta. Let Your Mingling 
Voices; Holden, 6 cts. Communion Service 
Ellwanger. 40 cts. 


OFFER TORIES.—Tp0 Lord ia My Light; John 
B. Marsh, 40 cts. Offertory Sentences: Danks, 

20 cts. The Watchful Shepherds: Williams, 

I Will Arise: Sentence, Williams, 20 cts 
TEDEU: Ran. —Unison Te Deum and Jubilate, 
eo. Wm. Warren; also by Jos. Mosentha’, 

fe Bu in G, by Waud; in G, by, Danks; in OC, 

by Warren. 25 cts. each, 

CAROLS.—Eleven Carols A, Dudley Buck and 
others, Christmas Service: Danks. Alza- 
moras Collection, 6cts.each. Grace Collection 
(7 carols), 20 cts. Send for complete list. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Sq.,N Y, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
‘SWIDE, WIDE WORLD.?’? 


STEPHEN M.D) swrr..2m $1.75 


UNIFORM WITM, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
1. My Desire. A Story. 12mo. $1.75 
2. The End ofa UWoil. A story. = 1 


3. The Letter of Credit. A Story, “ 1.75 
4. Nobody. A Story. * 1.75 
Nobody Loves Me and Olive’s Story. 1.00 
Miss Prudence. Drinkwater 1.50 


Philosophy & Christianity. Morris. 1.75 
How Shall I goto God? Bonar 40 
A.L.O.E. Library. New Edition, 16mo, 
Crimson cloth, 50 vola, Wood case, NET, 28.00 
A Bag of Stories by A, B Warner 15 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, - New York. 
*,* Any of the above (except A.L.O.E. Library) sen 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price 


A. 





— THE — 


Cottage Hearth 


This Monthly Magazine wi!l publish during 184 
bright and interesting stories by the best American 
writers, such as 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 

Hale, Susan Warner, Jonquia Miller, 

Frances L. Mace, Mrs. Abbey Morton 

Diaz, Rose Terry Cooke, Ceiia Thaxter, 

Lucy Larcom. 

Choice Poems, Sketches, and Articles upon Noted 
Pe: sons and Places, Departments for Mothers, for 
Children, and for Sabbath reading; Music, Vocal 
and Instrumental; Fasbions and Fancy Work 
Hints on Floriculture, and valuable tested Receipts 
for household use. 


All Beautifully IHlustrated. 
$1.50 A YEAR, 


We will send as samples 


Six Back Numbers for 25 Cents, 


post-paid, to any address. 
ACENTS WANTED. 


To whom liberal pay and permanent positions will 
eo given. Address 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


New England ilieahil Method, 
$3.25, or in 4 parts, $1.50 each, has been thoroughly 
tested in the great Conservatory. end its fame is es- 
tablished as one of the greatest and best instructors, 


FOR ORGAN. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book, 8!.50, is 
the'book for beginners, teaches light and sacred mu 
sic, and is highiy commended by successfu!, prac 
tical teachers, As a grand book for bewinners and 
advanced students, covering the entire ground, and 
furnishing a large quantity of delightful organ 
music, we commendthe Kmerson Method for 
Reed Organs, $2.50, by Emerson 2nd Mathews ; 
and for Voluntary and zeneral advanced practice on 
the Church Organ, Reed or Pipe, nothing can sur- 
pass Clarke’s Harmonic School for the 
Organ, $3.0 


THE SOL-FA SINGFR, Part 1. 
By E. P. ANDREWS. 
Teachers of the common method of note singing 


will findin this book a largeand very useful quan- 
tity of syllable practice. A note r ader can learn in 


Price 35 cta. 


15 minutes to sing d, r, m, 7, 8, /, t, and all the 
reat, and it need not be in the w ay ‘of # regular 
course. Tonic-Sol-Faists will find this ‘‘ Singer” 


equal to any other 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York 


LESSONS BY ‘MAIL 


In Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical.Compos!- 
tion. STEPHEN A. EMERY, New Engiand Con- 
servatory, Boston, Mass. 


pee ON BUILDING, atau For my 


eighty-eight page Illustrated Catalogue, ad- 
5 ns losing three 2-cent stamps, 





- T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. ¥ 





CHURCH. 


York Observer. 


[Boston Globe. 





ARIUS THE LIBYAN: Aw 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


IpyL 
A romance of the latter part of the third and beginning of the fourth century. 


** A work of great beauty and power, and with fascinating style and intimate [knowledge of the history of the early centuries of the Christian era.""—[New 


A REMARKABLE ROMANCE. 


OF THE Pr IMITIVE 


** Embodies with eztraordinary vividness and effect, the spirit by which "the pagan and Christian world of the third and fourth centuries was animated, 
. . Itis deeply interesting and impressive.”—[{Philadelphia North American. 
**'The noble plan, the grave importance of the questions that agitate its characters, its religious interest to believer and skeptic, its hieiorical learning and 
thought, its dramatic construction and force, ita beautiful style, combine to make the work a powerful and valuabie production, without a rival in its field.” — 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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BRONSON VS. BRAND. 

[The following fuller report of the facts in this 
case will be of interest to our readers. They come 
to us from a well-informed special correspondent. 
—Ep. C. U.} 

Public opinion in Oberlin has never 
allowed an open saloon in the village. 
But for many years a drug store has se- 
cretly supplied liquor to all whom the 
proprietor dared trust. In time the sales 
grew to exceed a barrel of whisky a 
week, and the proprietor admitted that 
his liquor trade brought him in from 
€1,200 to $1,500 a year. This was far be- 
youd tbe possible legitimate liquor trade 
of « drug store in a village of two thou- 
sand five hundred people, with two other 
larger drug stores. During the summer of 
i881 an mange to start two or three beer 
saioons in Oberlin brought on a temper- 
anee agitation, in the midst of which Row- 
jand, the proprietor of the drug store, of- 
fered to sign a pledge not to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors of any kind for any purpose 
whatever, if all others engaged in the 
trade would do likewise, and if the peo- 
ple of the village would see that no new 
place of sale was opened. It has always 
been believed that by this extreme prop- 
osition he expected to set his opposers to 
fighting among themselves. But, to his 
surprise and chagrin, his offer was ac- 
cepted, and the arrangement, inconven- 
as it was to the public, was car- 
ried successfully into effect. Within 
s month Rowland began negotiations 
with a penniless young man named Bron- 
son to come and carry on the business. 
It was contracted, however, that Rowland 
should remain sole owner, while Bron- 
son should receive forty per cent. of the 
net proceeds of the business. In January, 
1852, Bronson arrived, assumed charge 
of store, announced that he had 
bought it, and, refusing to hear anything 
abi the anti-liquor pledge, began to 
sell liquor freely in the old way. Sev- 
eral barrels of whisky or other liquors 
were at once ordered. But as the former 
owner continued about the store, and 
the insurance remaised in his name, the 
people of the village naturally regarded 
the whole transaction as a trick of Row- 
land’s to escape from the trap in which 
he had caught himself. A real temper- 
ance crusade followed, in which the 
whole public sentiment of Oberlin was 
exerted to compel Bronson to cease sell 
ing liquor. The store was visited con- 
stantly by ladies and gentlemen of the 
village, and arguments and appeals reit- 
erated from day to day. Bronson re- 
ceived his visitors with various degrees 
of rudeness, sometimes turning his back 
and whistling, sometimes cursing or 
obscenely insulting Christian ladies, or 
pushing them from the room. When 
the business men of the village, to the 
number of forty, visited him in a body 
to present a remonstrance against the 
reopening of the liquor traffic, he threw 
pepper upon burning coals and thereby 
expelled them from the store. At other 
times a crowd of roughs were encouraged 
to assemble and puff tobacco smoke into 
the faces of visitors. 

In this situation of affairs the Rev. Mr 
Brand, the successor of President Finney 
in the pastorate of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, preached a sermon in 
which he denounced Rowland and Bron. 
son in strong terms, and quoted, with 
crecit, as expressing his feelings, an 
apostrophe tocorrupters of youth from 
Beecher’s ‘Lectures to Young Men.’ 
His sermon, having been printed, was 
claimed by Bronson to be libelous, and 
suit was commenced to recover $30 000 
damages. Bronson took his suit away 
from Elyria, his own county-seat, to 
Cleveland. The trial lasted a fortnight, 
aud an immense amount of testimony 
was taken. The only two Americans 
who were upon it, and one Irishman, 
stcod firm for the defendant. The men 
who stood for the plaintiff were seven 
Germans and twolrish. After ten hours 
they were discharged, being unable to 
agree. 

It hardly needs to be added that Mr. 


ient 


ihe 


+ 
yu 


t 
Brand, who is a graduate of Phillips 


Academy, Yale, and Andover, is a cour- 
teous and modest Christian gentleman, 
not given to personalities in his sermons 
or elsewhere. He is well known at the 
West as a faithful pastor and an elo- 
quent and successful preacher. Rowland 
has already twice brought suit against 
temperance mea of the village, but in 
each case failed to secure a verdict in 
his own favor. 








CAN’T COOK AS MOTHER DID. 


How many a4 young wife’s heart is sad- 
dened and happiness scattered because 
she cannot “cook as mother did.” It is 
strange, sadly strange, and yet we al! 
know it is true. How many a time has 
the tender-hearted reporter felt his soul 
bursting with grief as he told the har- 
rowing story of some poor suffering 
woman, whose cheerful sunshine had 
turned to dismal darkness just because 
she could not ‘‘cook as mother did.” 
And how it delights the heart of the 
reporter when he chances to hear of one 
devoted young wife who is rescued from 
the gloomy fate of so many, in a man- 
ner so simple and easy that the only 
wonder is that all are not saved. This 
one to whom he now refers was led a 
blushing and blooming bride, but a few 
short weeks ago, to the altar by one of 
our most promising and prominent young 
men. He promised to do everything 
in his power to make her happy, but in 
an evil hour he made the dangerous dis- 
covery that she could not ‘‘cook as 
mother did.” He told her so, and from 
that hour the life-light of happiness 
began to die out in her once radiant 
eyes. The bloom that put to shame the 
fancied perfection of the rose departed 
from her cheek, the voice that welcomed 
him to a happy heart and home grew 
silent as the grave, and the young hus. 
band saw that something must be done 
soon. He asked the sorrowful wife why 
she was so sad, and she told him because 
she could not ‘‘ cook as his mother did,” 
but if she had Royal Baking Powder he 
could say so no longer. Like a sensible 
fellow, he ordered a dozen boxes at once, 
and now he says he is afraid that his wife 
will raise the roof off the house some 
day, but he don’t care for she is happy. 








DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 

DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOUDS, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CAKPET RAGS, 
RIBBONS, FE ATHERS, or — | fabric or fan- 
cy article easily and perfectly colored to any shade. 
32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS. 
Each Package wil! color one to four Ibs. of goods. 
Ask for the DIA mone DYES, and take no 

er. 

None can compare am them for Brilliancy, Dura- 

bility, Simplicity, and Economy. Soild by all drug- 





gists and merchants; or send us 10 cents, and auy | 
color wauted sent postpaid. 27 colored sampies and | 


a book of directions sent for a 2-cent stamp. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 





Cold Paint. 
Bronze Paint, Artists’ Slack. 

For iding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lampe, 
Chandeliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to auy of the high . riced kinds. and only 10 
ceutes a package at the dcuzgist’s, or postpaid from 
WELLS & RIC SARQwon CO., Burling- 

on, Vt. 





LEADING SCHOOLS. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 

For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intelligsn: advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. A)! 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SOHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East 14th 8t. near 5th Ave., N. ¥ 








ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Connecticrt. 
Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highi: 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof 


Silver Paint. 


| 


| gards 


Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19 | 


For circulars, address 
MISS MONTFORT. 





Mo. DE VALENCIA’S FRENCH AND | 
ENGLISH INSTIT@TE FOR YOUNG 
LADLES, 

19 East 124th Street, 
20th Year. Acaiemic and Oollegiate cours . m 
English, French, Latin, German, Music, Painting 

and Drawing. 
The schoo] is the conservator of pure precepts 
and a Christian character, 





Reopening Sept. 13, 


come 





Ladies 
Cloaks. 


bad intentions 
of amerchant may be discover- 
ed in the Cloaks he makes o1 
if the natural bent 
inclination is to produce cheap 
the 
is broad—what with 

of 


outside, 


The good or 


cells: oO] 


goods opportunity here 
afforded 
materials 


imitations good 


for the and imita- 


tions of materials for 
the trim- 
mings, and indifferent, ill-paid, 
the 
unsatisfactory garments, 
at any price, 
matter what is paid; for, 
only 


FOC rd 


inside, linings and 


hurried workmen, result 


is not 


kk w-priced no 


rc- 


member, they are low- 


priced when compared with 


better which they are 


( le 
goods 


presumed to be like. 


Whether the cloak she pur- 


chases be good or ill rests with 
the buyer, as she can choose 
between the two classes of 
merchants; a casual retlec- 
tion should assure her that 
naturally because we buy in 
larger quantities we can buy 


cheaper, because we sell more 
cost of selling is a 
smaller and that 
these houses which do a much 
business and claim to 
or below cost sim- 
ply hope to mislead; if 
choose to follow their alluring 


eoods the 


percentage, 


smaller 
sell so low 


she 


bait and makes her purchase, 
of what sort of 
has got may 


the discovery 
a garment she 
too late. 
Of well-made, 
in all the 
shapes we now offer 


honest gar- 
ments desirable fab- 
Tics and 
a stock which we think is be- 
ad compare; its range 
price is from the limit below 
it to go 
richest materials that 
and, 


in 


which is not wise 


to the 
can be fashioned, as re- 


value, just a dollar's 


worth for dollar. 


| Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street 


a 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorg, January 25th, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Oompany, submit the following Statement af 
ita affaires on the 31at December, 1882. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 


oie 1882. to 3lst December, 
Es ishio-n a4. cabinet 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1882 


$4,412,693 58 
1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums 





| Premiums marked off from ist Jan 


uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882, 
Losses paid ~ aaa the 
same period .-. $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre- — 
miums and 
Expenses... 


” $4,390,305 90 


$822 204 50 

Che Company has the following As poate, viz.: 
Jnite 1 States and State of Ne 
York Stock, City, Bank and ot ee r 








| Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
| Voans secured by Stocks, and other- 
EO.» . ..s cranencd-ebe rush ovenewenens 1,575,500 00 
teal Estate and Claims due t 
Pty estimated at. 831,118 15 
Pre nium pana Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 v2 
Yash in Ban 64,923 85 
BUROUNE ...ccccvce coe seeccces $13, 3 i A, 67 5 02 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their jegal representatives, on and 
afcer Tuesday the Sixth of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Si xtbh of February next, from 
which ‘date allintereat thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent, is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 83lst December, 1882, for whicb 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

De iwNis, EDMUND W_ OOBLIES 
Gita } " 

. H. H. MOOR JOHN ELLIOTT. 
Cewis CURTIS, ADOLPH LEMOYN 
DHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUR 
jAMES LOW CHAS. H ARSHALL, 
DAVID LANK, GEORGE W. LANE. 

GORDON W.BUBNHAM, ST DWIND MOBGA N, 
A. A. BAVEN, JAS. G.DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGI Bax UEL WI 8 
BENJ. He ; OHAS. D LEVEKION, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYOE, 

AME DODGE, LLIAM H. FOC 
ROYAL PHELPS, THOS. B.OODDINGTON, 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, HORAOKK. THURB 
0. A. HAND WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN D. H JOHN L. RIKER, 

LLIAM H Vee DENTON SMITH, 
BB BURDET TT, 


JOHN D. . JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pree’t. 
&. A. RAVEN, od Vice-Pree't. 


Union Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Portiand, Maine. 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1882, $6,279,379.77. 
Surplus over Liabilities (New York Stand- 
ard), $700,911.29 
Policies in Force, '4,040; insuring, $24,562, 573 





U0 
should insure in this company for the followtng 
reasons : 
lst—All policies issued after Nov. 16, 1881, are ine 
contestable after three years from their date, 
for any cause, except frand or mis-statement 
of age 
Snd—Ite Maine law extension is the most Just and 
perfect plan for profecting the interests of 
the policy-holder ever devised. 
3rd —Whenever the reserve upon the policy and the 
dividend addition thereto amount to the 
snm inenred, the policy becomes payable at 
once, a& & It oatured endowment, 
4th—Death Ciaims are paid immediately 
upon the approval by the Loss Committee, 
without waiting the customary —_ days 
ermitted by the policy, and without rebate of 
terest. 
OFFICERS: 


President, JOHN E. DE WITT. 


Secretary, Henry D. Smith; Assistant Secretary, 
Nicholas De Groot; Medical Director, Thomas A. 
Foster, M. D.; Counsel, Hon. Josiah H. Drum- 
mond. 





CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
insures against joss by Fir’ at Reasonable Rates. 














Reserve for re-insurance.. . 81, my 717 56 
Reserve ample for all othe: clain on 1, 230.07 
Capital paid in in Cash........... ; ae 000.00 
EC sccnsnsde naghaneeesercieee 1, 641, 082 97 
Tota! Cash Assete, July 1, #3... 84 550, 980. 60 


This Company ‘conducts ite business under _ 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
The two Safety Funds now potas to $1, 200, 000. 
Cynus PrEcH, Sec’y. GEO. OPE, Pres't. 





netting investors 8 per cent. 
Land Loans Principal aud interest guar- 
auteed. Guaranty based Ou capital of 875,000, Re- 
fer to any commercial avency. Send for circulars, 
Texas Loap Agency, Oorsicana, Texas. 


$054 


6 sONTS & board for 3 live Young 
es, in each —.. , 
P. ow. y fy Philadeipia 








Nov. 28, 1888. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LESSON FROM THE ELECTIONS. 


The Christian Union for November 15 
contains two articles that demand the 
careful thought of all temperance men. 

One is a remonstrance, addressed to 
Prohibitionist voters, against the casting 
of their votes for third-party candiates. 
The other is the report of the Chicago 
‘*Tribune’s” inquiries as to the position 
and intentions of the members elect of 
the Iowa Legislature in regard to pro- 
hibitory legislation. 

It was a pity to publish them so close 
together. The Republican party in lowa 
pledged its sacred honor to the cause of 
constitutional prohibition. The lan- 
guage of its platform is emphatic and 
explicit. The battle was fought and 
won on that issue, and the leaders of the 
party on the platform and the press 
have not been backward in ascribing 
their victory to the sympathy, prayers, 
and work of the temperance people. 
‘©The saloon must go.” How often we 
have heard the words ! 

Now, before the Legislature has met, 
we are told that the representa- 
tives of the party so elected mean to 
repudiate their pledge, and count 
their sscred honor as of no worth; that 
prohibition is dead in Iowa for years to 
come. And, in the face of this fact, 
whic: The Christian Union believes to 
be true (is the wish father to the 
thought?), temperance and prohibition 
voters are urged to cast their votes 
hereafter for men who can be depended 
upon tc mock them and _ their 
desires every time. Republican and 
Democratic politiedans are ‘‘good 
enough Prohibitionists until after the 
election” There are a good many of us 
who thank God for the constantly in- 
creasing number of thoughtful and de- 
termined men who, believing the tem- 
perance issue to be paramount, vote for 
men who think as they do, and not for 
those who, whatever be their professions, 
stand on platforms or represent parties 
favoring either free or licensed rum. 
Already we hoid the balance of power 
in many places. The time is not far 
distant when we shall control or take 
the place of one or the other of the 
dominant parties. In the County of 
Orange, N. Y. (the only one from which 
I have as yet official returns), the Prohi- 
bition vote would have reversed every 
majority on the State and County tickets 
except one. And it represents more 
and more the thinking, Christian men 
who make public opinion. We have 
learned that neither party is to be trusted 
in this matter. If this news from Iowa 
prove true, thousands more who have 
clung to the hope that something might 
be done through the old agencies will 
see that the hope is a vain one, and that 
“the campaign must be fought over 
again under wiser leaders.” We will 
choose our own, and vote for men, not 
traitors. 

One word more. We are often told that 
all the temperance legislation that ever 
has been given has come, and all that 
can be hoped for must come, through 
the Republican party, ‘‘the party of 
moral ideas.” Will Tbe Christian Union 
show us that it is to be trusted by giving 
us the history of that party’s legislation 
on the subject in the State of New York? 
It will be interesting and new to many 
ef your readers to learn how and {by 
whom the Law of 1857 was substituted 
for the Prohibitory Law that a slight 
amendment, indicated by the courts, 
would have made ‘constitutional ;” and 
how and by whom the various ‘‘ amend- 
ments” to the Law of '57 have been 
enacted, all in the interest of the liquor 
traffic, until it is harder, under the law, to 
convict an unlicensed liquor dealer who 
keeps an open shop! of violating the 
statute than it is to convict a man of 
murder. A statement, also, of the num- 
ber and character of the amendments 
secured at the instance of the Society for 


the Prevention of Crime will be helpful 
to many in deciding what may be looked 
for hereafter. 

The history of the Republican party 
in New York is its history elsewhere, 
excepting in Kansas, where, after enact- 
ing constitutional prohibition, its leaders 
secured the defeat of Governor St. John, 
and in Iowa, where the last number of 
The Christian Union tells the story—I 
hope it isn’t true. By the way, why 
didn’t the Union tell its Temperance 
Republican readers that Mr. Maynard 
was a Christian Temperance man, and| 4 
General Carr the candidate of the Whis- 
key Ring, before the election? We saw 
something about it in the party papers, 
but they—well,'it don’t do to crowd them 
in politics. They won’t even publish 
the returns of the Prohibition vote until 
they get them officially from the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, and then they will 
put the report in the corner where it is 
least likely to be seen. 

Grorce Nose 

CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. « 








A Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep ut 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle o1 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant 80 good as AYER'’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Itis invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-Lnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
I}l., who says :— 

“TI have never found, tm thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
preparation of so great value as AYER's CHERRY 

-ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third Sarees 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease suscep- 
tible of cure, who has not been tt 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
sinall doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all plain facts, which can be 
verified by prt a and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Tever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July 1st, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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Ce., 
26 West Fourteen 8t., "New York. 


DRESS REFORM. 


E. 5 Union Undergarments. 







Vest and Drawers in One. E 14h 2 h 
EQUIPOISE. 
- _ Me Ma 
weights of 22 fi 
and Oashmere: § 


Ohemisettes, : 
Princess Skirts, 
qui , Eman. 


Corded W atete 
a Specialty. 
5 Shoulder — 
and Co 

Price, $2.25. bined. Shout. 
der Braces, Abdomina! Supporters, Obstetric Ban - 
dages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, ae Ye Nap- 
kins, etc. Cue*tom work proraptly attended to. 


New ILLustTRatED OATALOGUE Fare. 


MRS A. FLETCHER, 
6 Kast 14th St., N. Y. 


BA R BO UR’ S 
Macrame Lace Flax Threads, 


1784. 













(In One-Pound Boxes.) 1883. 


Attractive 
and Useful 

Occupation 
for Ladies. 





Tlustrated book 
with full particu- 
Jar+ and instruce 
tione, by mail, 25 
cente. 

( Lace Deske,#2.00. 

Ap i i i $2.50 and S3each. 
yi ih i ii Linen Thread on 
ii rpools (200 yards) 

White T+ 
Brewn, ak’ ih d for Crotchet and ioe 
work. ins 8 of eax Tor ads for havd a d 
machine work. 
For sale by Pinna and Dry Goods Dealers through 
ont the country. 


THE BAR20UR BROTHERS COMPASY, 
134 Church Street, New ¥ork. 
23 High Street. Beston. 
517 and 519 Market Street. San Francisco, 





18398. 188s. 


HARDENBERGH & col 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St, 


Offer a Newand Large Stock of Choice ard Oare 
fully selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc. 
ALSO, 
LAOE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


WE STILL SUPPLY 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


at 40c. per ounce (one-third the regular price) ; a)! 
thongh we call it WASTE EMBROIDERY, it 
is all good silk, beautiful colors, in pieces from one 
to three yards each, abont half ——_ desirable 
colors in each kage. Elegant for Applique 
Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds of fancy work. 
send Postal Note or Money Order to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
288 Market Street, Phila. 469 Broadway, N.Y. 








ern Chromo } wy d canteme, rot 
name in script type, l0c. Fa: 
Oo., Yalesville, Conn. J ’ 





Imp. Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, gold, 
5O atv avers otees name in new type, l0c. Snow & 
, Conn. 


THE BIGGEST, THING OUT: 


J. P.COWLES, Jr., Tea Inspector 
FOOCHOW, OHINA, 





Illustrated Book 
Pa See Sr 








Sends direct to address tea, 100 lbs. or over, 
ceah on delivery. 


THE VERY BEST! 
The Soul of all Hymn & Tune Books. | 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Mos. 1, 2, 3and 4 Consolidated. All duplicates being omitted. 

Round and Shaped Rote ps, niso Word Edition. 
Price by mail, Note Edition, 85 cents per copy; 
Word Edit ion, 22 cents pe r prod nancy 


100 SELECT GOSPEL HYMNS 


from GosPEL HYMNS CONSOLIDATED, $3 per 100 
copies 5 cents each by mail. For sale by all 
booksellers. Address either of the Publishers, 














JOHN CHURCH & ied BIGL ons AEE 
Cincinnati, Ohio. New 


AUTOMATIC 


OR 
BEST. ANI EAMS. 
UNEQUALED LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 
AND ) DOF NOT INJURE HEALTH. 


Full investigation afforde 


Wloox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, ¥. x. 
peat ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 








Prize Christmas Cantata, with masic, ete. © 
copies for 0c. Bampie, 5e. Balleons. Ten teat, The. 
fifteen feet, $1.25 Banta Claus Maska, for 
Claus farce, long white beard, 400. Entertainment 
Tloketa. Blanks in colors, 960 per 100 (sample free) 
I’rogramme Blanka, in colors, 400. per 100 (sample 
free). Coatume Mottoes, or benbons, 500. per dozen. Tab- 
leau Fire, assorted = all one color, five pastiles for 300. Com 
plete catalogue free. Cc. OOOK, de Adams street, Chicage 


¥.:HORRIS:BROUGH, ~~ | 


7 WeEsT 14TH ST 





ro eT 
EMBROIDERED TDD WRDOW suADES, ~~ pr | 
of < \ } 

CREEN pg 
§ ) - “ay wants | 
AND a Art Needlework 


Lambrequins. 


~ ae ~et «cle a 
> we a Pha to ne Direct. 
Ng zs MODERATE PRICES 


Ne 
gH“ essons in Tipbrowery. 
a 


rs “ol and Children’s Flannel t underwear a Specialty 
LADIES’ OWN WORK TAKEN ON SALE. 


Mail orders receive preempe aud careful at- 
tent 

















Iv eeur of useful information 
-hould on ln at once for Vick's 
Ilin-trated Monthly Magazine, 
containing 32 paxes mons. Ae 

of fine illustrations and auttal 
cCO.wred piate. Price $1.25a year ; clubs of five, 85. 
Specimen numbe's 16 cents 

AMKS VIC K. Rochester, N. ¥ 


WE WANT 10 more Book AGENeS 


the grandest and fastest selling 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, = Humor, end 
Tender Pathos, it is without a peer. Just comp. Jeted by 20 of 
our greatest living Authors, including FElizaheth Stuart Phelpa, 

1B 















Harriet Preacott Spoffor . stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcomn. Mary Cle Marion Hariand, and 18 others. "They 
give, for the first tame, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of gar 


famous women. It is Superbly Illustrated. Ministers say “ 

speed wt.” Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and fo 
tell 10 to 20 a day. (7 Positively the best chance to make 
money ¢ ever offered. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, &c., to 


» WORTHINGTON & C0., Hartford, Conn. 





R HRISTMAS DEOORATIONS 


habets.—Soclid letters for eutting up te 

po suitable sentences, texts, ete. Red, sight 

Seehes high, five alphabets, 800.; blue, six inches 

high, five alphabets, 35e.; green, four inches 

nace five alphabets, 20c.; Gve each, 700. Gilt 

~ Stars, 3 inches, 100 for 950. Paper Chains. 

@lased paper, eonertad solors, in strips % ef an inch wide, 5% 

bong, ehaine; 600 strips, assorted, enough for 140 feat, 

Gold and Silver Paper, four sheets assorted for 25¢. 

lags, § inches, ° Goren; 11 inches, 300. per doren 

—— Lanterns, fancy amare’ paper, bucket shape. email 

size, Se. each; large size, ae: each. Decoration Piece, 

size 8x4 feet, Christmas Bel Holly, in colors, with motte: 

ag Phe te — ~ the highe tym earth peace, good wil! toward 

"* Priee, au postpald Tiustrated catalogue free. 
Divip G. GOON. sb asome Bt, Obicage. ) 


GOOD NEWS 
1 LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, Now's your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teac 
and Coffees, «nd secure a beauti 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 





GREATAMERICAN 


ComPANY 





Decorated Toilet Set. For full r —- gt address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
P, O. Box 239. 31 and 33 Vese . St., New York. 









yee, 8-4 CHRISTMAS ENTRRTAINAENTS 





Suggestions fer Decorations, Enter 
Pui MAS talaments and Gifien. @ 
A collection of sug 


gestions from naan 
: Seatay- school workers in various parts 
the country, centain’ something of inter- 
bai? . est to ev Bunday-school superintendent. 
kr yy +g eit we issued befo ak Pri 
ll) send free te any ene sending as 
a list ef af the Bunda i = erintend- 
ye od. im the place. OOK, « 


earpraseart Adams street, Chicago, rh 
SILKS" PATCHWORK ‘i<2:0:2 


Bend six %c. stamps for samples. Yale Si ilk Works, New Haven, Cte 
$ a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatter & Co., Portland, Me, 


Us 


= 















per day at home. Sam e 8 worth $5 free, 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & , Portland, Ma 








$72 


WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
tfit free. Address Truc & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIII. No. 22 








THe 


Publisher’s Desk. 


Ladies are peculiarly — » ' to Oold F They 
can find relief in the use of Wilsonia Masnetio ond 
sole*, which are made very thin. a requiring s large 
shoe. sold by druegists and shoe dealers. ade to 
fit all sizes. Price 50 cents. 








New York, NoOvEeMBsR 29 1888 








“THE BEST THOUGHTS OF THE BEST THINKERS.” 





WE WOULD REMIND 
our Subscribers that a large pro- 
portion of our renewals become 
due within a short time; and we 
ask that they be sent in as early 
as po sible,in order that we may 
in some measure anticipate the 
amount of business which neces- 
sarily comes upon us at the first 
of the year. 

Notice the date on your yellow 
label. In somecases the date has 
already passed. Gur motto is 
“TO-DAY,” and we trust that 
you will help us to live up to it. 

Under the efforts of the Editors, 
aided by the increased number 
of regular and well-known con- 

THE CHRISTIAN 
will be stronger and 


tributors, 
UNION 
more helpful the coming year 
than before. 

You cannot afford to overlook 
the date on your label, 


Our supply of No. 19 (November 8) is 
exhausted, and a few copies of it are 
needed. If any of our subscribers feel 
willing to spare that number, we shall 
be glad to receive it. On ‘‘ general prin- 
ciples” we don’t like to make such a 
request, but in this case we cannot read- 
ily avoid it. We wish to have the habit 
of a large part of our subscribers, of 
preserving the back numbers of The 
Christian Union, adopted by all. And 
right here we will remind our new sub- 
scribers of the Common Sense Binder, 
which we send post-paid for $125 It 
affords the best means of keeping your 
file in good order, and you may be sure 
that The Christian Union for 1884 will 
be even better worth keeping than ever 
before. 








J. Morris Brough, N». 7 West Four- 
teenth Street, has on hand a very hand- 
some stock of antique and modern em- 
broideries, finished and partly finished. 
These are in all kinds of embroidery, 
Kensington arrasine, applique, etc. A 
new method of embroidery, which is 
very effective and easily done, is the 
outlining of stamped figures on plush, 
with gilt cord or silk thread. The tea 
cases in this work are exceedingly hand- 
some. Lessons in the various kinds of 
embroidery and in crochet are given at 
fifty cents per hour. Infants’ and chil- 
dren’s embroidered flannels are a 
specialty. 








Orignal poems have been written expressly 
for the ‘“‘ Youth's Companion,” by Tennyson, 
Victor Hugo, J. G. Whittier, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and Dr. Charles MacKay. An impor- 
tant group of poems has also been contributed 
to tha: periodical by the Ear! of Lytton, whose 
‘‘Lucile” has a greater popularity in the 
United States than in England. The ‘* Com- 
panion”™ presents an extraordinary list of 
serial stories also, the authors being Mrs. 
Oliphant, James Payn, Katharine 8. Mac- 
qaoid, George Manville Fenn, C. A. Stephens 
Thomas Hardy, Alphonse Daudet, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, and Frank R. Stockton. 








For Temporary Home ‘for Women, Forty- 
second Street, New York, $2 from H. K. D. 
and Friend. 








FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Conghs!/1 
and Colds, uee the popular remedy, Madame 
Porter's Cough Balsam, the cheapest and 
one of the best medicines sold. Its virtues 
have been tested by thousands for many years 
in the treatment of all diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs, and it is confidently offered asa 
reliever of those diseases. Price, 25, 50. and 
75 cents per bottle. 


THE GREAT¥ST LIV- 
ing Authers. such as Prof, 
Max Yuiler, Jas.A Froude. 
Prot. Huxley, Mt. Hon. W 
E. Gladstone, HK, A. Proc- 
tor. Kdw_ A. Freeman, 
Prot Vyetel. Dr. W. B: 
Carperter, *rances Pow- 
er Cobbe, Prot. Geldwin 
smith i he ‘ukeeot Argyll. 
“wm lack, Miss Th <> 

ray. Mes Mulock-Cr wtk 
ro. MacDonald, gare. Ole 

ant, Jean Ingelow. 
>» Francis tial- 
' ten,W W. tory. Matthew 
arnold, Ruskin, Tennyson. Browning, an 
many thers, are represented in the pages 


Littell’s Living Age. 


During the forty years of its publication THe Liv 
ING AGE has met with continuous commendation 
and success. In 1884 it will furnish to its readers the 
productions of the most eminent authors above- 
named avd many others; embracing the best 
serial and Short Stories by the ding Foreign Nove 
elists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter, from the pens of the foremost 
Ease yixts, scientists, Critics, Dieceverers, 
and Edi:ors, representing every department oO 
Knowledge and P ogress. 

THE LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine giving more 


than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double co}umn octavo pi of reading-matter year- 
ly It presents in an inexpensiveform, considering 
ite great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to 
its weekly irsue, and with a satisfactory complete- 
ness att-mpted by noc ther blication, the best Ks- 
eays, Keviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel 
and Discovery. Poetry, Scientific, Biographica', 
Historical, and Political Information, from the en- 
tire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of THE LIVING AG to everv 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily freeh 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur: 
vocoa, from which the excess o1 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar 
and is theretore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids at 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER &.00., Dorchester, Mass 


CHURCH -EQUIPM ENT. 











‘Suit No. A 


® Terry #68. 
flush 862. 


=. Cc. 


SMALL 
& CO. 
Boston, 

Mase. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
69 Carmine St., New Yor. 


Untalogues sent: 














and COMPLETE compilation of an 
current literature—indispensable “because it em- 
braces the production of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 


** We know of no equal to THe Livine AGE for 
variety of information, denth of interest, and purity 
of tone. Its pages are sufficient to keep any reader 
abreast with the best printed thoughts of the best of 
our contemporary writers. . It is the ereat eclectic 
of the world."— Episcopal Maoteter P gy np 

- mes more and m necessary, a8 well as 
valuable, as the fieid of periogienl Lg —— 
ens. Ithas ne peer.”—Zion's 

**It fouri«hes in even more than f youtnrul vigor. 
It has become indispensable "—New York Observer. 

** From the first it has sustained the highest char- 
acter. lied wi 


readers are eupp th the best lit- 
erature of ths day. . me is Ton ny Fas Say 4 
in +cience, art, literature, b! hy, losophy, or 
religion, . It wivesin 


hat 1... |. ~y founds in it. 
accessible form the t thous 


t of the age. The 

Courehmen, New York 

No other periodical sives so diversified a view of 
current lite ature, not by abridwments, but by pub- 
lishiag entire the best essays, criticisms, discussions, 
short stor es, and serial Pome S of theday. . It 
is for readers of limi or purse the most 
convenient aod available means of posseesing them - 
selves of the very best results of current criticism, 
philosophy, science, and literature,""—Presbytertan 
Banner, Pitis gh. 

** Through ite pages alone, it is possible tobe as 
well iuformed in current literature as by the perusal 
of 8 long hist of monthlies."- Philadelphia l urer. 

* The best and freshest thoughts of the day are 
sure of a place in its pages, and whatever there Is of 
interest in the literary and — worla is spread 
before its readers. ""— Boston Jow 

**No resder who makes bimeclf 1 familiar with its 

contents can lack the means of a sound literary cult- 


ure "'— New Yor 
lectic periodicals."—New York 


World. 

**It furnishes a ome e*moilation of an indis- 
pensabie literature, "— Evening Jow 

**Remarkably ent? for 7 » epee soa amount 
of yy furnished "— 

* itis by odds the best  pertodiea! in the: world ."— 
mati Star, Wilmington, N. O. 

Published wzerx y at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


t? TO NEW SUSSCRIBERS forthe year 
1884, remitting before Jan. ist, the numbe-s of 
1883 issued after and receipt of their subscriptions, 
will be sent gratis 





Club-Prices for the Best Home and Foreign 
Literature. 


(‘* Posesesed of Tae Livrxc AGE and one or other 
ot our vivacious American monthlie*, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of thew situation.” 
—Ph:ladelphia Evening Bulletin 

For 810.50 the LIvING A@E ond any one of the Am 
erican 84 Month ies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, postpata ; or, for $9.5) THE 
LIVING AGE and the St. Nicholas, or Lippincott’s 

nthly. 


Mo 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT PACKAGE. 


Christmas Presents for a!l your friends. Contains 
all toe a ne Bi... rful Watch-charm 
Mic using, and instructive; 


croscope ve 
attractive  par- 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufactu.e those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Charches, 
Tewer Clocks, etc., etc. Prices 
. and catalogues sent free. ress 
H.MosSuane & Co., Baltimore, Md 


iN BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Coppe rand Tin for Churches, 
Sehoo!s, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalo gue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Favorably known to the public since 


1824. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 











KR. GEISSLER, 7 Olinton Place West 
Bighth Street, New York. 


Church Furniture. §. §. Banners 
ad “WANTS,” i) 


[Oards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
, A for subscribers. The full name 











or 15 cents per 
line, no oard to exceed 10 agate lines.) 

Good agents wanted in every town, coun- 
ty and State in the country, to canvass for 
The Christian Union If you know of any 
whom you can recommend to us for this 
purpose, do them a favor by sending their 
names to us. Inducements offered to the 
right parties 





Wanted —A situation as Organist. For all par- 
ticulars address Box 258, Stamford, Conn. 





I have for sale a few pails of pure Maple Sugar. 
Thirty pounds in a pail, One or more paila ship- 
ped to any purchaser. Box 165, Gorham, N. H. 


Wanted —A porition as librarian, meteorologist, 
teacher, or private tator, in New Mexico, Oalifor- 
nia, Oregon, or the Bahamas; for an experienced 
teacher. Address H., Christian Union office. 


Wanted—Honusekeeper to do the work, except 
the washing, of family of three adults and three 


hila 





1 Combination Earel and Chrome an 
1 ry Scarf 7 


lor ornament; 1 Mirliton. an »m 
1 ‘Richly’ Bound Autor 


on Tuntated Bon tee can be pls 
tal ‘gota Mop 


1 Iitu 
~~ BF ry, beantital Ore :| Ornamental §ii 
andsome Im: air Ti amen 
ner Wakh- Por ket, 1 a. Colored Pictures 4 
Fine Stee Eugravi Raphael's peered: 2 Mat a. 
dsca 2 Attractive 


V Berant > Mat; 
7. for wall 
jecorated 


Alcum Pic 5 omusing Sure gortes Pictares: 
1 pair cunning O oe Doll 1 Twin beautiful — 
Fan: 4 Embose Paper Dolls in tan Colored Dress- 

es: dee Diospocering Pictures; 3 Perplexing 
Pazzlee; | Toy Elephant; 4 Entertaining Winter 


Evening Ge Games for old and young; 1 Toy Cake Bas 
ket; 1 Magic Smagerie os of 1 a: A ey, Watch; 
1 Toy, Omnibus and Horses; oon ; i 


motive, and 3 Miystifyicy Penjoon in 

Pocior Magic. To advertive my busine-s I will send 
— ae 1. the sbove named ar icle 

serum mats . for fc only 735 cents. "i 


ane 2 oy siampe taken 
. E. HowarD, 29 Bainbridge Street, Boston, Mass, 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union. 





it nine years old, To a person 


who could be as of the family we offer a good 
home and fair wages, promptly paid. Address 


P. Frisbee, 841 Jefferson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Wanted—A purchaser for 20 volumes of Lange’s 
Doctrina), Critical, and Homiletical Commeutary. 
Most of the volumes as good as new. Sold to, 
gether or separately at $2.50 per volume. Addrees 
Rv. D.8.T , P.O. Lock Box 5, Mt. Pleasant, 
Towa. 


A lady of experience, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, desirous of avoiding a New England 
winter, would like a situation as teacher or ina 
Christian home, in one of the Middle or Sonthern 
States. Terms moderate. Address Miss Smith, 
P. O, Box 155, Hantington, Mass, 


Wanted—Subscribers for Harper's Magazine 
at $3.35; Bazar, $3.50; Atiantic, $3.50; St. Nicho- 
las, $2.75 ; Agriculturist, $1.20; Demorest, $1.75, and 
for 200 other periodicals at same low rates. Brown's 
Sudscription Agency, New Haven, Conn. 


vr 








United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
$20 Broadway, 
ef 


Never put of until lw-morrow that 
which should be done to-day. In other 
words, speud two minutes to-day and 
procure a membership in The United 
States Mutual Accident Association, 320 
and 322 Broadway, New York, that you 
will not regret tomorrow. Send for 
circular and application blank. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER: 
Write for Circular and Application Biauk, and, 

when eceived, fili out your application, enclose $4, 
and forward it to the Secretary at New York, on re- 
ceipt of which a policy will be pr omptl y mailed 
to you. 

CHARLES B PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Prea't. 

JAMES R P:iTCHFR, Sec’y. 








“BEST IN THE WORLD. P 





LADIES ASK YOURSTOREKEEPER FoRIT. 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELASTIC, 


Storekeepers are obliged to pay eee more for this 
Silk than for ordinary kinds, but ente rp ing merchants 
will kee Pw hat their customers ask for 

Liberal arrangements will be made wi thone ortwo 
first-class mere hants in every city where « are 4g are 


not already sold, to kcep a full line of < 















are now sold by more than six tho id y ul ing ‘Dey 
Goods and Notions hou es in the Unite ds tate 
If your storekeepers will not supply you with our 
‘oods, send 50 cents by mail for ‘a box of sam npl 
We manufacture a ful! I tine » of Spool Silk, Em bre ide ry 
Silk, Etching, Filloselle and Knitting Silks 
Dye Machine-Twist anc ng Silk for m anufa turing 
purposes; and the cel 1 Patent Quill Tw 
e sell waste Embri -y Silk, odds and ends, as- 
sorted colors, at @@ cents per oz 
Jaste Sewing Silk black or colors, 36 cts. peroz. — 
Send two 3c. postage stamps for 48-page pamphiet giv 
ing rules and designs for Silk Knitting. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


469 Broadway, New York. 
238 Market St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
35 Kingston St... Boston, Mans. 
35 sharpe st.. Baltimore, vd. 
Mills at New London, Conan, 
Please menti: on this pap r. 


| EBAY CHRISTMAS S38 
SCHOOL _ Limpert. 

poke, le. each, and upwards; beautiful books, 100. to 26. 
Christmas Book-Marks. Silk, with mottoes, Se. and 1c, 
each. Christmas Cards Fans, Palettes, Bm bossed, ete,, Ke. 
te 2igo. each. F ringed ¢ Carde. Long silk fringe, double card, 

. and upwards Flowers. Real pressed Sowers, on 
@ard, holiday mottoes ro Basket Fillers, of basket work, for 
a _ ver preter). the. Pocket Knives, fanoy im- 
ata Bclaso - Conatruction Sheets, in colors 
Ge ie) ta Folding ¥ Box Fillers, for candy, with baa- 





. pias fancy gilt paper, kage sise, 
~ “Gin E Bivies ran ‘eages Lovely Bitte.’ $°.50 style, 
fer $1-35. Family Bibles, loot iNustrations, Dictionary, ete., 


=. Large illecrated Oatalogue free. DAVID ©. OOOK, 


Adams street, Ohicage, Tl. 


The Ministers’ and Teachers’ Bible. 


This magnitic ent 
Parlor Bibk in 
ported from L pay on 
and is indorsed a 
Whe Best by 
the leading Bishop 
of England. In ad 
lition to the Old and 
New Testaments it 
*ontains [Pa Con- 


cordance of Bible 
Words! 40,000 Ref 
2rences with Con 


text!An Encyclopee 

lia, prepared by th« 
eading specialist 

of Europe, in. each 


iepartment of bib 
lical study, upon 
THOUSANDS of im 
Ce ts ne 


tellig int study of 
the Holy Word, A 
Dictionary of Prop 
er Names, with Pro 
nunciation 12 full 





pace colored Maps, 
torrec’ wed to the fa test 
surveys. Poetry, Music 


Ethnology, Plants, Animals, 
and Jewish Sects of the Bible 
oo, Reig yen FH ars. 7? 
qcapnita,. 


a mer. 


‘The be 4d Bib ,we have 


seen or used, andthe pric 9 ts extrem *—Ohrivt 
ian Instructor (Chicago). This Bible = bound in French 
morocco, gilt edge, with silk book and has copi 
ous references. Rev. Eli Milton Nor wai. O., writes 
‘*The Bibles came to hand to-day. | am more than 
pleased Can | get more from you at ihe same price? 
sveral of my church members want one just like ft.’’ 
PA Special Offert To rapic aly introduce this Bible in 
Ame rica we will, for a limited time only, send one copy, poste 
vd, to any addre 33 on receipt ‘of only $2.00) tare 
coptes and one copy of Revised New estament for 
$1.00: Other Bible ~ ei less matter, sell tor $15.00 
Order at once. TS WANTED! Circ = tn 


FREE. G,§, MAYO &60., 160. LaSalle 8t., Chicago, Tl. 


HRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS 


For @1.10 we send set for medium-sized a 
containing 18 candles, 12 fancy sernereress 
gilt, colored, and other fancy ornam 
‘or 62.85 we send 24 la 

4 47 gill 






Beaks caees Chicage. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A comparatively new process in the 
manufacture of steel is being tried at 
the Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Co., at 
Homestead, Pa., which, if successful, will 
completely revolutionize the work of 
puddling, doing away with that process 
altogether. 

—One of the dailies last week headed 
a paragraph ‘* Chasing a Goose in Broad- 
way ’—as if that were so strange a thing. 
One can see any afternoon when the up- 
town promenade begins, especially of a 
Saturday, no end of ‘‘geese”’ chasing 
and being chased. 

—Thursday, N vember 22, was a lively 
day in Rahway, N.J., when the National 
Bank of that place, a rumor having 
spread that it had failed, was besieged 
by its depositors, aud many exciting ia- 
cidents occurred. The trouble is said 
to be temporary, and the Bank,is expected 
to resume payment before long. 

—The City Council of Oitawa, Ontario, 
have decided to investigate the cause of 
the alarming mortality in the Foundling 
Asylum in that city. Since the Ist of 
October, 1879, eighty-seven per cent. 
have died; in 1882 ninety-seven and one 
half per cent. of those admitted died. 
This investigation has begun none too 
s00n. 

—The Crown Prince Frederick William 
arr.ved at Madrid at noon, Friday, No- 
vember 23 and was received with much 
enthusiasm by both the king and people. 
The day was fine, the streets crowded 
with people, and the buildings gayly 
decorated. Tne host and his guest cor- 
dially empraced and kissed on meeting. 
The press generally welcomed the prince, 
but deprecated an alliance between Spain 
and Germany. 

—We venture to assert that there isa 
“breez3” at Harvard College just now 
Over the action of the committee on 
athletics, composed of members of the 
faculty, which has dc cided that the game 
of football has degeuerated into a brutal, 
unmanly struggle, and forbids the college 
eleven to play heaceforth unless certain 
objectionable rules are altered to suit 
the faculty’s taste. 

—Bangor, Me., was obstinate about 
changing to the new time arrangements. 
Many of her merchants and citizens 
adopted Philadelphia time on Sunday, 
November 18, along with other sensible 
people; but the Mayor refused to have 
the clock in Mercantile Square changed, 
and one or two church clocks still keep 
local time. There is much confusion 
in conseq ience, and itis said the general 
opinion is that the local time must go. 

—It is interesting to know that Mr. 
H Oldroyd, a fervent admirer of the 
late President Lincoln, of whom he has 
been gathering mementoes for nearly 
twenty years, has leased the old Lincoln 
homestead at Springtield, Ill., for a term 
of years, and, while preparing it for his 
personal occupancy, he has been fitting 
it up with the view of preserving it, as 
nearly as possible, just as Mr. Lincoln 
cept it when he went to Washington to 
assume the Presidency. 

—See what itis to be aneditor! Mr. 
F. W. Dawson, editor of the ** News and 
Courier” of Charleston, N. C., has been 
appointed by the Pope as a Knight of 
the Order of St. George for the stand he 
took in his paper against dueling. We, 
too, opposed dueling very strongly, bul— 
we didn’t happen to have the pleasure of 
the Pope’s acquaintance. See what an 
unfortunate thing it is to be a Pope, 
therefore ! 

—The bal!o'ing for Rector of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s took place in 
London November 22, and resulted in 
the election of James Russell Lowell, 
United States Minister to Great Britain, 
who defeated the Right Hon. Edward 
Gibson (Conservative), Member of Par- 
liament for Dublin University, by 
eighteen votes. If this sort of thing 
keeps on, there’s no telling what may 
happen in the end; the United States 
Ought now, in common courtesy, to 





appoint the'Prince of Wales as Sena- 
tor, or Park Commissioner, or something. 

—A story was current in Chicago last 
week that the body of Abraham Lincoln 
had been secretly removed from the 
sarcophagus at Springfield, to prevent 
the possibility of any further attempt by 
grave robbers. The story is that the 
removal was made within a few days 
after the attempted {desecration of the 
grave a few years‘ago; that the body was 
placed in a lead-lined, air-tight cedar 
casket and placed in another portion of 
the monument, and that its location is 
known only to a few immediate friends 
of the family. 

—The unbappy reputation which has 
of late clung to the Boston baked bean 
of hallowed memory, has at last culmi- 
nated in a tragedy, and the doom of the 
edible has been pronounced. A baked 
bean killed a Massachusetts man last week, 
presumably in revenge for all the hard 
things that have been said about it, and 


now it is to be expected that the ban of. 


society will be pronounced against this 
criminal Bean and his descendants, O! 
Boston’s three B’s—Butler, Bunker Hill, 
and Beans, two have tbus fallen 
from grace within a short period. Let 
us hope the third will be able to main- 
tain an untaruished fame tothe end. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION, 

Dr. ©. A. Fernald, Boston, Mass., says: 
“‘T have used it in cases of impaired nerve 
function, with beneficial results, especially in 
cases where the system is affected by the toxic 
action of tobacco.” 





Surface Indications 


What a miner would very properly term 
“surface indications” of what is beneath, 
are the Pimples, Sties, Sore Eyes, 
Boils, and Cutaneous Eruptions with 
Which people are annoyed in spring and 
carly summer, The effete matter accumu- 
lated during the winter months, now 
makes its presence felt, through Nature's 
endeavors to expel it "from the system. 
While it remains, it is a poison that festers 
inthe blood and may develop into Serof- 
ula. This condition causes derangement 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs, 
with a feeling of enervation, languor, and 
Weariness—often lightly spoken of as “only 
spring fever.’ These are evidences that 
Nature is not able, unaided, to throw off 
the corrupt atoms which weaken the vital 
forces. To regain health, Nature must be 
nided by a thorough blood-purifying med: 
icine ; und nothing else is so effective as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


which is suffielently powerful to expel 
from the system even the taint of Hered- 
itary Scrofula, 

The medical profession indorse AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA, and many attestations of 
the cures effected by ite ‘ome from all parts 
of the world. It is, in the language of 
the Hon. Francis Jewett, ex-State Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts and ex-Mayor of 
Lowell, “the only preparation tbat does 
real, lasting good. ” 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists: Price $1, 
six bottles for $5. 





U PT U R — “WHITE'S PATENT 
” LEVER TRUSS” 

Is a perfect instrument for the cure of Her: ta. 
The use of steel springs, 80 hurtful, is avoided. 

An _— and chan sae ard power is obtained st the apo 
where it is need oO pressure on the back. 

Pamphlets Free. , GREGoRY, 711 Broadway, N.Y, 





Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 


Ubtained for Mechanical Devices, 

Compound, Desivns, and Labels. Al 

minary examinations as to patent- 

ability of inventions Free. em btain 
ing tents" is sent free py bs ddrest 
— o Baneer & Oo., Solicitors. of Patents, Washing 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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THE 


EMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINE, 


LIKE THE 


EMINGTON RIFLE, 


UNEXCELLED BY ANY. 


Sure to Give Satisfaction. 





General Office, Tlion, N. Y. 


New York Office, 283 Broadway. 





FANCY WORK, 330i20°.38 


fo ,Keusington Needlework, suc 










»se8, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns &e.;5 
os Be wrder Designs of flowe rs and cay ering 
dresses and <« er garments; and 25 El for 
Corners, Borders and Centre *s for Piano ers 
or Scarfs, Tides Lambregqnins &e., all for Pp uid 

stig walt Outfit of 10 full sire Perfo rated Patterns, 
Powder, Paar eaune Pat, inst toma . 
Our Bo ** Manual of Needlew : 


ra igof EunKorDeny Pgh Lace 1g, 
r One Doll: aur. 
“17 Barciay St. N. W. 


R'NGED CHRISTMAS Ca a 
\ ong fri doubl 
\ jarae seelen imported and ar S. 


\American subjects. Price, Sc. each and up 
wards. The ordinary 30c. fringed card for 
10c.; 40c. card for ibe. Beautiful fan, palette, 
and other shaped cards (not fringed), 1}{o. 

Large illustrated catalogue free. + 
dress, DAVID ©. SooK, 46 Adams street, Chicago, Ll. 


, B5c 
Aadeees Patte D ‘Pub. ‘co 










A> NOUR NAME 
ce i: Ede, ie 
a i 


es NK tam r 
Se hiiis CROC 145 Milk’ St’ BOSTON Mace 


+; 40 “ie at paren very fine, 





and Stationers 


a het w 





RINTING RESSES. 







Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank cards 
$150. Circu- for 10 cents. 


lars free. 
Book of type, cuts, 
&c., 10 cents, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray St., N.Y. 





Dur Little Ones and The Nursery. 


The most beautMul 
Magazine in the 
World forthe 
Youngest Readers. 





The Literary and Artist 
uccess of the Age 
Every Ar writte € 
pres $f 
I ry P ma x 
for this work e 
best Artist 
The most alu r A | 
subscrij ion and renew ( with all Perio< 
Send Pc stal for « N Pr m I 
Send Post: ul for a Free Specimen. 
All New rssellit. Agents wanted 


One Year, $!. 50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mas 





PRICE $25. 00 PER 100 COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Having. 











160 pp., fine paper, large type: by Bischoff, Pres- 
brey, Perkins and Rev, J. E, Rankin, D.D. 
The musicin G« SPEL Betts {s such that children 
can sing, the meiod eval) **taking,”* 
selected wit th great car No “do 
appear in the book. if you want 
be »k, get GOSPEL BELLS. 
25 cents in postage stamps, 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 





erel rhymes” 
a really good 
Sample copy by mail for 





THE ART INTERCHANG ~. 2 for y 
lustr —_ whee otal Pride rk, B 8 
Painting, dery, arving, Moc r fk 
EXTRA FULL "PAGE 













Prise Christmas Cantata, with music, etc. % 
copies for Sc. Gampie, Se Balloons. Ten feet, the. 
Ofteen feet, $1.25. Sante Claus Masks, for Sante 
Claus farce, long white beard, 0c. Entertainment 
Tiokets. Blanks in colors, $60. per 100 (sample free 
Programme Blanka, in colors, 0c. per | (onmple 
free). Costume Mottoea, of bonbons, 3c. per doren wT ab- 
leaw Fire, asserted or all.one color, Sve pastiles for 80e 
plete estalegue rea =D. G. COOK, 6 Adams street, Ontoage 


[: HRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 








The following 


are offered to New 


Sixteen 


i beds 


Subscribers and 


varieties of 


Renewing Subscribers by 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


One packet &stor Truffant’s Peony,F lowered Perfection 


One packet Alyssum, sweet. 


One packet Candytuft, mixed. 

One packet Delphinum, dwarf Double Rocket, mixed. 
One packet Mignonette, sweet. 

Gne packet P:n:y, choice mixed. 

One half packet Petunia, choica, blotched and striped. 
One packet Portulacca, ‘choice, double mixed. 

One packet Tropzedum, Tom Thumb, mixed. 

One packet Beet. Egyptian Blood Turnip. 

One packet Celery, dwarf, white solid. 

One packet Lettuce, Black-seeded Simpson. 

One packet Onion, Round Yellow Danvers. 

One packet Parsley, double curled, 

One packet Radish, French Breakfast. 


One packet Tomato, Trophy. 


On account of the necessity of carefully preparing the packets, the 


seeds will not be delivered until after January 1, 
receive them will please signify their desire. 


Subscribers wishing to 





$1 











THE ANTI-STYLOCRAPH PEN 
Is not a STYLOGRAPH or point writer, BUT A TRUE PEN, Send for Circular. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.,8 Bond St., New York. 


Sold by all Stationers 





_ -SPENCERIAN Writing 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Fluid 


Samples of we iesuimg vumvers Of PENS seut fur Uiai ON receipt of two cent stamp. 
Iwison Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 758 & 755 Broadway, New York. 








"st UDIES SIN 

LY; also regular tu le-sheet worki ’ 
supplements Questions prom ptly answered in the paper, 
and sugges tions giver arge tablishe for 1878 
rhe on ly art paper g em ents, &3.00 a 
year; six and three n ons received ese 
Sec. in stamps for sample copy and ¢ stalogue of eo 
special handbooks 

this paper. WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St N-Y, 
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E. J. Denning & Go. 
bench A. T. STEWART & CO 
( msta ll Ke of (RETAIL.) 
VELVET DEPARTMENT. 
ee see ee 
The true cleanser EXHIBITION Department the toll wing specially 


is hot water, and only 
under the efficient 
action of hot water 
and a pure and effec- 
tive Soap like the 
Ivory, can soiled gar- 
ments be made to part 
with the oily refuse 
matter from the skin. 


—OF— 
CHOICE ORIENTAL 
—AND— 


FINE RUGS. 


We have just completed the largest 
purchase ever made in the above goods, 
and are confident that the purchasers of 
choice Holiday Presents will find an 
inspection of them exceedingly inter- 
esting and profitable. We are enabled 
to offer them at exceedingly Low and 
Satisfactory Prices. An examination is 
respectfully solicited. 





Broadway AS 19th ats 


NEW YORK. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 


Are offering special induce- 
ments in India Camel’s Hair 
Shawls at prices not exceed- 
ing fifty cents on the dollar. 

A special lot of the finest 
quality of Valley Cashmere 
Shawls at $200 each. These 
goods are rare in design and 
colo.ings, and afford an oppor- 
tunity seldom offered for pur- 
chasers who can appreciate the 
artistic merits of these exquis- 
ite productions. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 


Broadway and 11th St. 


KN ABE 


PIiIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, avd Durability, 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. '12 Fift> Avenue, N. Y 











NEW-CHURCH GORRESPONDENCE cat 


SCHOOL 


For the Study of the Theclogical Writings of 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


\ ILL be opened Jan. 1, 1884, by the Theologic- 

ai Schoo! of the General Convention of the 

New Jerusalem. For circulars address the New- 

Church chen Schoo!, 169 Tremont St., 
, Mass. 





ORIENTAL CARPETS 
RUGS. 


We are now offering the frest assortment 
of Antique and Modern Uriental Carpets 
and Rugs in America. 

Cashmere Carpets of Unique Patterns at 
Low Prices; also, Daghestan, Bokhara, 
and Persian Rugs at a Great Reduction. 

Private Bayers will fad it to their interest 
te give usa call. 


JOS. WILD & CO,, 


11 & 13 Thomas St., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





Degraaf & Taylor, 


THE LEADING 


Furniture Makers and Upholsterers, 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
48 West 15th Street, 
Between 5th and 6th Aves., 
NEW YORE. 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Fine Percelain 
at Lew Prices. 


Fine White French tee Fane Beta, 149 pos. 
Fine Gold-band Fr eh Chins Te 2 ar | pos. “ 
rep ea 
y Cecsaated vues @ Tea — 


ber ‘Bota, i i pieces, 3 
White English Porcelain 
Deco Parl or Lam 
OU! BNISHIN 
Illustrated and op 
a) 
HADLE Ws, 1-17 soa mag ht New York Otty 


on car 
| wt charge Sen . or P. 


attractive lines: 


200 pieces Colored Velvet at $1.50 
per yard; worth $2. 


150 pieces ditto, extra wide, at $2 50 
per yard; worth $3 50. 


125 pieces Colored Plush at $1 75, 
$2, and $2 50; a very handsome 
lot, and worth fully $2 25, $2 50, 
and $3. 

75 pieces Black and Colored Velvet- 
eens, PATENT SILK FINISH, 
at 65c. to $1 25 per yard. 

150 pieces Striped Velvet, just im- 
ported, very choice and desirable 
goods, at $1 35 per yard; worth 
fully $2 25. 


Also, a beautiful line of rich 


BLACK BROCADED VELVETS 


21 inches wide, in satin and Ottoman 
grounds, at $2.60 and $2.75 per yard 
which cannot be purchased elsewhere 
under $3.50 and $4. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


is invited to cur elegant stock of ALL- 
SILK LYONS VELVETS, which we 
are offering at exceedingly low prices 
for pure silk goods of the best manu- 
facture. 


tar All 
(which will be sold at the lowest prices 
in the City,) will be forwarded to any 
accessible point in the United States 
free of all mail or express charges. 

Orders by mail for goods or samp'es 
shall have prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 


dry goods bought of us, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


If+You + Want 


—— 


“BRe Beautipul and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue < 
Gak Haff GfotRing an 
Surniobing Goods forMen 
and Boys, end a podtaf 
card requedt fo 


Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
MONEY LOANED 
on improved REA 


att —* Lg Pom. Misneapelie, and —_ 














rosperous Citi net lender 
PER ANNUM | asic 
nuall Con. 


serve = valuations. Duaiee: cu. 
ears oy expe. 
Fence. J 


1%: 


COCHRAN & NEWPORT, ‘St. Paul, Minn, 


—~ Ky y 1 





Thoseansweringan Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 
Advertisenient in The Christian Union. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strenzth, and wholesomeness. 
than t e ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight, 


A marvel! of purity, 
More economical 


alum or phosphate powder 


8 Sold ‘only in cans. 
Royal BakING PowpEs Oo , 


106 Wall St., 


DON'T 


fail to send fora new 
descriptive catalogue, 





How to Make Pho- 
tographs; given 
away. An amateur 
outfit, with which 
anyone can make 
pictures, is a most 
useful gift for the 


Holidays. 





SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
(Established in 1802) 411 Broome St. New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 





ESTABLISHED 1849. 
JAMES THOMPSON, 


121 Atlamtic Awenuve, 
Cos. Henry Street, Brooklyn, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCER. 
Pillsbury Flour, 
Mocha and Java Coffees, 
Choice Creamery Butter, 


and a large assortment of Fine Family 
Groceries, 

Families returning to the city and about laying in 
their winter supp'ies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas, and Sugar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest wholesale prices. 


121 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Henry St. 














STAR HACK SAW 


Ta 


UE 








This saw is very much harder than a file, and will 
cut Iron and Steel almost as readily as wood One 
saw wi | cut off a bar of half-inch rouad iron eighty 
tives, or a bar of untempered stes! forty times. It 
‘ute ten times as fast asa file. and at one-tenth the 
cost. Asit cute everything, it will do mostof the 
sawing required abou « house, shop, or farm. 
The Frame is made of Steel, polished and Nickel 
Plated, and will face the saw in four different direc- 
m8. Frame and 12 Saws sent yy mail on receipt of 
Ha: dware dealers will roish them at the 
same price. All genuine woods are marked with @ 
Star, and bear our name— 


MILLERS FALLS CO, 


74 Chambers St., N. Y. 





VERY clergyman ought to have Tue 
’, Imperial Dictionary, ‘ the most 
useful book in the Koglish language.” If 
your pastor has not got it, give it to him 
at Christmas. Inqaire of your dealer, or 





send for specimen pages. 
Tue Century Co., N. Y. 





FINE 


cent. below manufacturer's 
stem winders, $25, up. Sil- 





Of the three hundred give but three.” 





monds a speciality. Carefully matched pairs, $40, $75, $100, $150, 
$200, $300, to $3,000. Engagement and Wedding rings, $3 te $1.000 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 
and exchange of duplicate Wedding Presents. Silver-ware refinished and sold 40 per 


oO LD MI N E eg up. Exceptionally fine old mine Dia 


Head-quarters for purchase, 


Watches, wholesale and retail. Gold 


DIAMONDS. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


CONDUCTED BY E. L. AND W, J, YOUMANS. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





Tuk Poputar Science Monroy was established a dozen years ago to bring | 
before the general public the results of scientific thought on many large and im.-| 
portant questions which could find no expression in the current periodicals. 
Scientific inquiry was penetrating many new fields, extending important knowl- 
edge, and profoundly affecting opinion upon numberless questious of speculative 
and practical interest. It was the policy of this magazine at the outset, and has 
been constantly adhered to since, to obtain the ablest statements from the most 
distinguished scientific men of a)! countries im their bearing upon the higher prob- 
lems of investigation. Leaving the dry and technical details of science, which are 
of chief concern to specialists, to the journals devoted to them, Tnz PoruLar 
Sorznck Monrtuty has dealt with those more general and practical subjects which 
are of the greatest interest and importance to the people at large. 

That which was at first a dubious experiment has now become an assured and 
permanent success. Our Monrsiy is the acknowledged organ of progressive 
scientific ideas in this country. Received with favor at the outset, it has gone on 
increasing in circulation and in influence, until its power is felt and acknowledged 
in the highest departments of intellectual activity, and its leadership is recognized 
in the great work of liberalizing and educating the popular mind. 

Making neither sensational appeals nor flaring announcements, we may row} 
refer to its course in the past as a sufficient guarantee that it will continue to 
discuss in the same earnest and fearless, but always respectful manner, the various 
important questions falling within its scope that are entitled to the intelligent con- 
sideration of thinking people. The twenty-three volumes now published constitute 
the best library of advanced scientific knowledge to be found in any country, and 
each new volume is certain to prove of increasing interest and value. 

Science is the great agency of improvement in this age, private and public, 
individual, social, professional, and industrial. In its irresistible progress it 
touches everywhere, and affects everybody. It gives Jaw to the material interests 
of the community, and modifies its ideas, opinions, and beliefs, so that all have an 
interest in being informed of its advancement. Those, therefore, who desire to 
know what is going on in the world of thought in these stirring times, when new 
knowledge is rapidly extending, and old errors are giving way, will find that they 
can keep informed only by subscribiig for Tnz PoruLar Science Monray. 





TERMS: $5.00 per annum. 
Volume XXIV. begins with the November number. 
time. 


Subscriptions may begin at any 





New York: D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, &5 Bond Street. 


== THE BEST 
Maen WASH 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable 
Has no rival, the only machir 
bing. 























The | 
Washer in the world. 
16 that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 
AGENTS WANTE Exclusive territory. Retail price, 88.00. 
Agente’ sample, $3.50. Also the cele. 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. Address ERLE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


tem by ELASTIC TR uss SNOW WHITE SKIN 


others, is cup shape, with Se 
= Adjusting Ballin center Salata We have discovered the Quic kest Skin Bleacher and Puri- 
sterit te all positions of thebody fier known to chemistr Makes the Skin WHITE AS 
while the fin the cup SNOW in a Few Days' ime. a packages recently 
press s back oe intes= distributed and not one complai ht. Chemist's | Suarantee 
nes. Just of harmlessness and efficacy in every pa age ‘A skin of 
es witht efi agen’ feht® pr remurg Pee re, unblemished whiteness is the ué¢tma thule of refined, 
$f held secure night and a radical care spirituelle beaut Special introductory prices: Package 
certain, itis easy, arable — cheap. Sent by mail. Cig, | for the hands on y> 20 cents and stamp; package for hands, 
culars free. EGGLESTON 




















MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


A CABLE DISP 


International 


(188 


AMSTERDAM, NETH 


TCH ANNOL 


Industrial 


3)N 20 83 


Exhi bition 


HERLANDS, 


HESE ORGANS HAY 3 
7S os Al 
GRAND DIP LOMA OF HONOR, 
Being the VERY HIGHEST AWARD, ranking above the GOLD WEDAL, and given only for 
EXCEPTIONAL SUPE -EXCELLENC!I 
THUS IS co INUED HE UNBROKEN SELL v « 
AT EVERY GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR SIXTEEN ¥ “ {RS 
No other American Organs having been found equa hem in any. 
THE RECORD OF TRIUMPHS of MASON & HAMLIN ORGAD ¢ and prolonged 
comparisons by the BEST JUDGES OF SUCIL INSTRUMENTS I rilt—E WORLD stands : at 
PARIS, VIENNA, |SANTIAGO,! PHILA., PARIS, MILAN, AMSTERDAM, 
1867 1873 18TS 1876 1878 1881 1583 
FRANCE, AUSTRIA, CHILI, U.S, AMER. FRANCE. ITALY, NETHERLANDS 


The Testimony of Musicians is Equally Emphatic. 


$ 
ae er 
MATCHLESS” 
/ 5! \ 


r \ \ fa 


MuS| CrANS | Tabite 


_so-R EGARD- THE ol 








\ AND 
Nee 
NY \~ 
YOp oe 
) OREO S OF ou 
‘ AD 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1883-4 
(dated October, 1883) is now ready and will be sent free; including MANY NEW STYLES--the best 
assortment and most attractive organs we have ever offered. Onr Tiuxprep Stv1 ire f cribed 
and illustrated, pate goons uses, in plain and elecant cases in natural w ls, and superb! decorated 
in gold, silver, and cok Prices, $22 for the smallest size t r sin power ! ing 
reed organ and the ecnaracteristic Mason & Hamlin excellet to $900 for t larzest SIXTY 
Sryites between $78 and #200, Od also for easy payment 
B 


THE MASON é HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO €0.., 





154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E Y 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


COOK'S crest: | ALL NIGHT INHALATION: 


14th St.(Union Square), New York; 
A Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
‘ Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 
IMMENSE SAVING! IMMENSE IMPROVEMENT! & THE PILLO ER! 
“T de not hesitate te commend them as far the best of any.” 
—Rev. BE. Corwin, BD. D., Ravine, Wis. “ They give anbounded W-INHAL 
satisfaction.’ —. L. Hedge, or, Kan. ‘‘ Best publicationsia 
twenty years’ experience.”—L. B. Dawis, Ledi, Mich. ‘The 
interest has inereased f r cent.” —J, L. Lassiter, Branch- 
ville, N. 0. ‘* Our seheoe! is the best im tals part of the country, 
and we owe it te yeur —— *—@e0. A Finch, Auburn, Cal 





** Doubled our seheo! in a few weeks.''— 3. Timmerman, Jasper, 
N.Y. “Seheel pore | — Sabbath. '—Thee. Purvis, 
derland, Ont. Wy 


sine tte nearly twice as large.’ —#, 


ntaiming reser- 
s for volatile edi- 


@ are having a preeleus revival.” 





— Henry Cobb Dewrepette, re 
Gelden Coenser: “ By far the che 
quality, quaatity, and frequeacy. By 
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TRUSS CO., Chieago, I, | face, neck, etc., so cents and two stamps. ailed to any 
address in lain, close wrapper. Copy of “* Ladies’ Guide to 
Health an Beauty * (illustrated) /ree with every order. 
gRIE MEDICAL CO., Buffalo, N. Y, 
a) & Return to us with TE’ 
is CTS. & you'll get by ma 
AGOLDEN BOX OF Ge0Ds Home Amusements.—Send for descri ave cat- 


fat will bring you m MORE M 
pag anything ise in Phir! Song fT, non oe, See? 


no capital. M. Y: oung,173Greenwich 8t.N. 





alorue of new entertainments. 
NARD, care of ‘‘The © 


OHABL 
teenth ‘Street, New York. 4 


oe 
entury, it Be 


vene 





pore and heipfal.” Chantanqua D “ Whea we - t ‘ “ ‘eibor and 
mention his name in conneciion with an -schoe! litera. Being CURED ‘ ew rr 
xe * Central ae soe Fa 
“ Whatever Mr. Cook puts his hand teisgiren | “ervoirs a 1 tthe lical 
and eneve: ‘ en Congregationalist: ‘Mr. Cook | * ’ Asan 
’ vie Sund " 
MLESSON MELPS fer ecehere und scholars in five grefes, | S¥ferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
Teachers’ Helps La per Sema es rind regi, ee. _ WELL-ADVA D CONSUMPTION, can be 
i im five grades 1 cy » br ti 
per year, LIBRARY BOOKS, mere AB $i otis Y CURED by the PILLOW-INHALER 
books, $5.75 per hundred; sample. ito. MAPS x lannan J. Bae y p, Me Having been cured 
‘abestine, Old or New Testament, eloth, $1.56; om rellers, $2 00, y 1aLER, I heartily recor Lit 
un *s LIB mARY, ten boeks, fer $1.50. CON. | M are M i ja., says 
Wt hf i@ kinds sample each fer 25c. RE. x ively 
RDS, three theent packs fer he SONG 
we cee, Ly lh sample, l¢e. ey ae - - — - os % 
ea Merah fia See aire tinten.| rs 
4 and $1.2 woe » wroug be 
| posing tee. si ob Whi EP Es 1 kinda, | I cannot ad the knowledg 
at le weet prises. S'dor oaalo: Rev. A.N.T ANTELA Smiths Landing, N.Y., says: ‘‘T sincerely 
, DAY Ip COOK, 4¢é pony St, ~ rece maneud ¢ * on to my friends who have Lung, 
roat or Catarrh trouble.” 
ae sco’, er n r wate ind Book of Testimonials sent 
TET @ f Address, THE PILLOW- INHALER CO. 
HOTELS. sh seitasstent Sb, Pnasanin, Pa: 
STIORTHAND no ,oks 
and Publications. Complete 
Self- Instructor §r. Po sitions 
secured. Price id Cat. 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTIETH STREET, N, Y. oes of 400 ‘“GRADU- 
(Opposite Cathedral.) f 1s vy aby a 
P 4 to $2,000 a year, sent — x ees nE College 
Conducted’on European Plan, with 9 | and Bureau, 23 Clinton Place, New- York, N. ¥. 
Restaurant of Unsurpassed 
Excellence, Those ans wering an Advertisement wil? 
WEDDINGS, RECEPTIONS, DINNERS, | ¢°”/fer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
AND LUNCHES A SPECIALTY. Publisher by stating that they saw the 
WETHERBEE & FULLER, PROPRIETORS. Advertisement in The Christian Union. 











Harper's Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets, 
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Non 


The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 





parell” 
Velveteen. 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 
GUARANTEED. 








,. 
. 


Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
“Nonpareil Velveteen.” 
Of all fabrics of the kind, thi. 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets 
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WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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United States 


MUTUAL 


AGUIDENT 


48socia TiO" 


Provides indemnity against 
accidents which cause 


death or wholly 
disabling 


injury. 


OLDEST! 
LARGEST! 
STRONGEST! 
SUREST! 


Uutwal Acvident Association 


IN THE WORLD. 
lusures Against All Accidents. 


Half the Rates 
of Stock Companies. 


3202322 BROADWAY, 


NEW YOxREK. 
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Disaster. - - - - - Ghanksaining, 


Crash! Dash! Smash! 

Smash! Dash! Crash! 
A cry resounds through the crowded street 
’Mid clattering hoofs and hurrying feet ;— 
Stop him! Stop him! Oho! Hey! Hey!” 
A spirited horse is running away ! 
Galloping, scampering, frightfully fast, 
The terrified animal dashes past 
Through a throng of busy men and boys ;— 
Oh! The grim confusion! The horrible noise! 
As they scream, and scatter in great dismay, 
And try their best to get out of the way. 
The runaway’s gone in 2 moment ;—and then 
There are left in his track two wounded men. 
Ong, with a ghastly gash in his head 
Groans for a minute ;—and lo! he’s dead. 
Never had he been the least afraid 
Of sudden disaster ; nor ever made 
For innocent babes or delicate wife, 
Provision, in case he should lose his life. 
There is grief in the home that once was bright; 
There are darkness and gloom instead of light ; 
For the sorrowing mother of infants small 
Is left a widow, with nothing at all. 
THE OTHER, with badly broken bones 
Is roughly dashed on the paving-stones. 
They carry him home and put him to bed, 
And the doctor gravely shakes his head 
As he says, ‘‘my friend, it’s a narrow escape ; 


‘I find you in terribly battered shape ; 
‘I hope we'll be able to pull you through, 
“ But you'll stay in bed for a month or two.” 


And though he is suffering all the while, 
His face is wreathed with a pleasant smile, 
And he says, “the prospect’s not so bleak, 
For I'll draw my twenty-five dollars a week ; 


‘\ Mutvat Accipent Poticy’s mine— 
‘What a pleasant provision! Isn't it fine!” 


THanksGivinc Day! At the well-spread table 
The man who was smashed is happily able 
To sit with his family friends again, 

Fully recovered, and free from pain. 

And he tells of the awful crash, that day 
That the terrified animal ran away, 

And dashed him down on the paving-stones 
With bad contusions and broken bones. 

And he speaks from the depths of a thankful heart 
Of the marvellous skill of the surgeon’s art; 

But better than surgeon or medicine-chest, 

Better than all, and by far the best ; 

He says he will always thankfully speak 

Of that welcome twenty-five dollars a week ; 

And also—if he had lost his life— 

Five Thousand dollars assured to his wife. 


JAMES R. PITCHER. 


Membership Fee 


FOUR DOLLARS. 


—— PAID ONCE ONLY. — 


-~-— 


Annual Daes One Dollar, 


Assessments have 
never exceeded $12 a year 
for 
preferred occupations. 


This gives $5,000 
insurance in case of death 
by accident, and 
$25 weekly while disabled 
by accident, 
$10,000 insurance, 
and $50 a week at corres- 
ponding rates. 


HOW TO BECOME A 
MEMBER. 


Write for Circular and Ap- 
plication Blank, and when; re- 
ceived fill out your application, 
inclose $4, and forward it to 
the Secretary at New York, on 
receipt of which a policy will be 
promptly mailed to you. 


CHARLES B. PEET, President. 


(Of Rocers, Peer & Co.) 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 
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